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A  STUDY  IN  GERMAN   IDEALS 
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General    Von    Bissing's    Testament 
A    Study   in    German    Ideals 


"  It  is  the  grossest  calumny  to  suggest  that 
MichaeKs,  or  even  the  most  ardent  German 
Chauvinist  thinks  of  annexmg  Belgium." 
[Leipziger  Tageblatt,  July  24th,  191 7. ] 

"  A  man  of  the  importance  of  Governor-General 
von  Bissing,  as  late  as  January  last,  described  his 
conception,  and  that  of  the  influential  circles  at 
his  side,  in  the  well-known  letter  to  Dr.  Strese- 
mann.  He  says  in  this  letter:  'A  memorandum 
composed  for  my  own  use  by  me  lies  before  the 
House.  It  deals  thoroughly  wath  the  future  of 
Belgium,  and  without  hesitation  comes  to  this 
conclusion :  If  we  do  not  win  Belgium  for 
Germany  into  our  power-sphere,  if  we  do  not 
manage  it  and  use  it  in  German  fashion,  the  war 
is  lost.'  (Interruption.)  Oh,  Herr  Keil,  so  that  is 
already  disposed  of.  One  must  have  a  faith  which 
can  remove  mountains  to  believe  that  the  views 
of  Herr  von  Bissing,  who  is  unhappily  deceased, 
and  of  those  who  shared  these  views,  have  been 
disposed  of."  [Speech  of  Hr.  Haase  in  the 
Reichstag,  July  19th,  191 /.] 
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INTRODUCTION 


SHORTLY  after  General  von  Hissing's  death, 
one  of  his  friends,  Hr.  M.  W.  Bacmeister,  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  pubUshed  a 
memorandum  signed  by  the  ex-Governor  General  of 
Belgium.  This  document  appeared  at  the  same  time 
in  Das  Grosser e  Deuischland  (May  19th,  191 7) 
and  in  the  Bergisch  Mdrkische  Zeitung  (May  i8th, 

1917)- 

In  order  to  appreciate  its  full  importance,  in  the 

light  of  recent  political  and  diplomatic  events,  a  few 

words  of  introduction  are  necessary. 

The  first  thing  which  will  strike  the  reader  is  the 

flagrant  contradiction  existing  between  General  von 

Bissing's  views  concerning  Belgium  and  the  various 

declarations  made  implicitly  or  explicitly,  since  the 

beginning  of  the  war,  by  the  various  representatives 

of    the     German     Government,    from    the     earlier 

speeches   of   von    Bethmann    Hollweg   to   the   last 

utterances  of  the  Kaiser.    In  all  these  declarations  it 

has  been  stated  over  and  over  again  that  Germany 

is  waging  a  purely  defensive  war,  and  that  she  has 

no  intention  of  annexing  Belgium:  "I  never  indicated 

among  our  war  aims,"  said  the  German  Chancellor, 

speaking    before    the    Central    Committee    of    the 

Reichstag,  "  that  we  intended  to  annex  Belgium  " 

(November  9th,   1916).     Two  months  later,  in  his 
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note  to  President  Wilson,  Herr  Zimmermann,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  still  more 
emphatic.  Referring  to  the  recent  declaration  of 
the  Chancellor,  he  writes  that  "  the  annexation  of 
Belgium  has  never  been  intended  by  Germany." 

He  adds,  of  course,  that  "  Germany  wants 
merely  to  take  some  precautions  in  order  that  this 
country  (Belgium),  with  which  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment wish  to  entertain  relations  of  good  neighbour- 
hood, could  not  be  used  by  their  enemies,  in  order 
to  further  aggressive  military  operations  "  (January 
31st,  191 7).  This  is  very  likely  what  Dr.  Michaelis 
intends  to  convey,  in  his  recent  speech,  when  he  talks 
about  making  Germany's  frontiers  secure,  and  what 
the  Kaiser  implies  when  he  proclaims  to  his  troops 
that  Germany  is  fighting  for  her  existence.  But  such 
suggestions  remain  so  vague  and  ambiguous  that  the 
misinformed  public  remains  under  the  impression  that 
Belgium's  independence  is  not  at  stake,  whatever  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  may  be. 

How  wrong  such  an  impression  is  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  tone  of  von  Bissing's  political  testa- 
ment and  the  various  letters  appended  to  it. 

Here  is  a  man  enjoying  the  Emperor's  confidence, 
placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of 
the  conquered  territories,  who  openly  advocates  the 
complete  and  unreserved  annexation  of  Belgium  to 
the  Empire.  It  is,  according  to  him,  Germany's 
"  sacred  duty  "  to  keep  the  territories  which  she  has 
won  at  such  a  heavy  price.  King  Albert  must  be 
dethroned,  mihtary  dictatorship  must  reign  supreme 
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during  long  years  to  come,  the  country's  independ- 
ence must  never  be  restored,  the  properties  of  the 
exiled  must  be  confiscated  and  there  must  be  im- 
posed a  regime  of  blood  and  iron  which  will  make 
Germany's  rule  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Polish 
provinces  look  foolishly  weak.  Such  is  the  gist  of 
the  manifesto. 

The  ex-Governor  deprecates  any  half  measures  or 
conciliatory  methods  which  might  be  contemplated  in 
some  moderate  German  quarters:  Lrege  and  Namur 
(the  line  of  the  Meuse)  are  not  enough;  Germany 
must  hold  Antwerp  and  the  coast  as  well ;  the  ex- 
change of  Belgium  against  the  German  colonies  can- 
not for  one  moment  be  contemplated ;  the  Walloon 
population  must  come  under  German  rule  as  well  as 
the  Flemish;  and  even  to  the  latter,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  more  friendly  to  the  Empire,  complete 
independence  can  on  no  account  be  granted.  If  the 
Empire  loses  Belgium,  whatever  advantages  she  may 
obtain  in  other  quarters,  Germany  has  lost  the  war. 

There  is  no  room  left  for  a  doubt:  never  has  a 
more  forcible  plea  for  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
been  made  in  a  more  overbearing  style.  The  ex- 
Governor  does  not  dwell  on  the  question  of  defen- 
sive war,  but  he  grows  very  eloquent  when  he  speaks 
of  preparing  the  "  next  war."  He  does  not,  like  M. 
Zimmermann,  allude  to  the  good  relations  which 
might  be  entertained  in  the  future  between  the  Em- 
pire and  a  restored  Belgium;  but  he  quotes  with 
relish  his  master  Machiavelli  when  he  speaks  of  the 
necessity  of  getting  rid  of  King  Albert,  even  by 
death. 
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Now.  how  can  we  explain  this  apparent  contra- 
diction ?  How  is  it  that  the  language  of  the  faithful 
servant  differs  so  much  from  that  of  his  master  ? 

Several  papers  which  are  in  close  connection  with 
the  Wilhelmstrasse,  feeling  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  have  tried  to  explain  it  away  either  by 
questioning  the  authorship  of  the  Memoire,  or  by 
implying  that,  since  he  WTOte  it,^  General  von 
Bissing  might  have  altered  his  views.  Such 
criticisms  were  answ^ered  conclusively  by  Hr.  M.  W. 
Bacmeister  in  the  Bergisch  Mdrkische  Zeitung,  by 
Dr.  Stresemann  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitimg,  and 
bv  the  art  critic  Cornelius  Gurlitt  in  the  Deutsche 
Kurier  (June  5th,  1917).!  The  private  letters  of 
von  Bissing  addressed  to  Cornelius  Gurlitt  and  Dr. 
Stresemann  repeat  in  other  words  the  conclusions  of 
the  Testament.  Since  the  Stresemann  letter  is  dated 
January  14th,  19 17,  there  is  no  reason  w^hatever  to 
believe  that  von  Bissing's  opinion  might  have 
changed  before  his  death.  As  to  the  authorship  of 
the  Testament,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  the  sentence 
in  which  the  ex-Governor  alludes  to  this  document: 
"  I  have  at  home  a  memorandum  written  bv  me,  for 
myself,  in  which  I  study  ....  the  question  of 
Belgium's  future." 

There  is  only  one  explanation  left  to  us  if  w^e  w^sh 
to  clear  up  this  mystery:  While  writing  his  political 
testament  General  von  Bissing  expresses  merely  his 
own  ideas,   and  does  not  in  the  least  engage  the 

*  The  Memorandum  was  written  towards  the  end  of  1915. 
t  See  Appendix,  pages  30-36. 
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responsibility  of  the  German  Government.  The 
memorandum  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  dilettante  indulging  in  a  literary  essay 
on  the  future  of  Belgium  as  a  kind  of  relaxation  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  his  toilsome  administrative 
work.  It  does  not  express  faithfully  the  aims  of  the 
German  policy  pursued  in  Belgium.  It  is  written  in 
the  margin  of  history. 

But  if  we  are  to  accept  this  explanation,  we 
are  confronted  with  endless  and  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. We  cannot  very  well  forget  that  the  author, 
whose  ideas  were  well-known  in  Germiany,  had  been 
especially  chosen  by  the  Kaiser  to  represent  him, 
and  that  he  enjoyed  the  special  favour  of  his  master 
to  his  last  day.  In  his  letter  to  Stresemann  he 
declares  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  that,  if  health 
is  restored  to  him,  he  hopes  "  to  take  up  again  the 
direction  of  Belgian  affairs  in  his  Majesty's  name  and 
according  to  his  wish."  Besides,  the  solemn  tone  of 
this  letter  seems  in  complete  contradiction  with  our. 
supposition.  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  testament 
are  spoken  of  as  being  the  outcome  of  the  medita- 
tion of  a  dying  man,  and,  which  is  more  important 
still,  as  having  inspired  every  act  of  his  policy  in 
Belgium  during  his  period  of  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  can  we  reconcile  the  idea 
that  von  Bissing  was  not  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  Kaiser  and  his  Government  with  the  fact  that  his 
successor,  General  von  Falkenhausen,  has  declared 
over  and  over  again,  since  the  publication  of  the 
memorandum,  that  he  intends  to  follow  in  his  pre- 
decessor's footsteps? 
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Which  are  we,  then,  to  beHeve?  The  German 
Government's  recent  ambiguous  declarations  about  a 
defensive  war  and  a  restored  Belgium,  or  the  glaring 
confession  of  the  Kaiser's  faithful  servant  about  fur- 
ther annexation  and  the  enslavement  of  the  martyred 
country  ?  Which  are  we  to  beHeve :  the  words  of 
Germany,  smiling  innocently  on  benevolent  neutrals 
and  artless  pacifists,  or  the  acts  of  Germany  crush- 
ing relentlessly  the  last  drop  of  life  and  hope  out  of 
the  conquered  provinces  ? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  answer.  Perhaps  the  reader  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  after  reading  the 
following  pages. 

In  order  to  draw  attention  to  a  number  of  the 
more  striking  points  in  von  Bissing's  memorandum, 
we  have  printed  them  in  italics. 
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IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  enemy  countries,  in 
France  and  England  particularly,  the  men  at 
the  helm  express  themselves  quite  freely  regard- 
ing their  war  aims,  in  spite  of  the  reverses  suffered 
on  the  various  fronts.  As  at  the  outbreak  of  this 
world-war,  which  is  constantly  extending  its  scope, 
so  to-day  the  parcelling-out  or  annihilation  of  Ger- 
many is  demanded;  and  this  although  German 
armies  have  made  victory  a  matter  of  habit,  as  it 
were,  and  are  in  firm  possession  of  huge  expanses  of 
enemy  country. 

Without  paying  the  slightest  heed  to  the  military 
situation,  or  hesitating  at  the  sacrifice  of  treasure 
and  men  to  which  the  powers  allied  against  us  vainly 
committed  themselves,  the  anti-German  press  is 
without  exception  blinded  by  a  strange  kind  of  self- 
hypnotism.  The  extravagance  of  the  war  aims  of 
our  opponents,  who  set  as  Httle  value  on  our  own 
successes  as  on  those  already  won  by  our  allies, 
obviously  makes  it  impossible  to  dream  of  a  peace  in 
the  near  future  which  shall  be  both  honourable  and 
acceptable  to  Germany. 

In  defence  of  her  independence,  and  to  assure  her 
future,  Germany  must  continue  the  struggle  till  the 
moment  when  she  will  be  in  a  position  to  compel 
peace,  sword  in  hand — a  peace  that  will  secure  her 
ends  and,  if  possible,  be  a  lasting  one.     Only  then 
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will  it  be  fitting  to  particularise  our  peace  terms :  of 
this  many  Germans,  the  Imperial  Chancellor*  among 
them,  are  convinced,  though  our  enemies  hold  the 
opposite  view. 

Ordinary  prudence  leads  us  to  avoid  dividing 
opinion  at  home  in  regard  to  these  serious  problems, 
namely :  What  guarantees  must  we  exact  from  both 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Powers?  How  shall 
we  best  protect  ourselves,  politically  and  in  a  military 
sense?  How  shall  we  get  what  is  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  our  economic  conditions  ?  Even  if  our 
enemiies — because  they  try  to  raise  illusory  hopes  and 
to  deceive  us  as  to  their  waning  strength!  and  con- 
fidence— were  to  interpret  as  weakness  our  silence 
with  regard  to  our  war  aims,  yet,  out  of  respect  for 
neutrals  whom  the  Entente  endeavours  at  one  time 
to  influence  and  at  another  threatens,  we  must  per- 
sist in  this  silence  till  we  are  in  a  position  to  speak 
categorically  (bis  wir  so  wirkungsvoll  wie  fnoglich 
auftreten  konnen). 

The  statements  made  by  the  Chancellor  in  reply 
to  questions  raised  by  the  social-democrats  should 
also  have  quieted  those  people  who  demand  that  our 
war  aims  be  made  public,  so  that  the  German  people 
may  know  why  it  must  go  on  fighting  and  subject 
itself  to  fresh  sacrifices.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  bring  conviction  to  circles  which 
desire  an  immediate  peace,  either  because  they 
cherish  the  illusory  idea  of  reconciliation  being  a 
matter  of  practical  politics,  or  because  they  are  im- 
patient for  a  peace  w^hich,  as  premature,  could  only 

*Von  Bethmann  HoUweg. 
fit  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  iMemor- 
andum.   Von  Bissing  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Allies' 
strength  was  waning  in  19 15  ! 
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be  a  transitory  one.  In  these  circles,  composed 
wholly  of  social-democrats,  the  determination  of  our 
people  to  carry  through  the  task  to  which  they  have 
set  their  hand  is  overlooked,  while  the  strength  of 
England's  resistance  is  exaggerated.  These  folk 
therefore  believe  that  England  will  never  decide  to 
make  peace  until  we  have  evacuated  Belgium  and 
restored  it  to  its  pre-war  condition — Belgium,  almost 
the  whole  of  which  we  have  managed  to  conquer  after 
fierce  fighting  and  countless  sacrifices. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  disputed  question  whether 
England  is  invincible,  and  whether  she  possesses  so 
much  strength  that,  notwithstanding  the  threatening 
of  the  English  world-Empire,  and  notwithstanding 
the  ever-multiplying  signs  that  England's  vital  nerve 
has  been  struck  in  the  \Vest  and  in  the  East,  she  can 
still  stake  everything  in  order  to  tear  Belgium  from 
us,  in  order  to  force  us  to  restore  Belgium  to  Anglo- 
French  influence,  and  in  order  also  to  achieve  the 
recovery  by  Belgium  of  her  original  frontiers,  which 
in  future  will  not  be  on  the  Channel  but  be  pushed 
forward  to  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Belgium.  /  intend 
only  to  expand  the  views  which  I  have  already 
expressed^  and  to  speak  of  the  "  dira  necessitas^''  or 
rather  the  sacred  duty,  that  we  should  retain  Bel- 
gium for  our  influence  and  sphere  of  power,  and  in 
the  interests  of  Germayiys  security  that  we  should 
not  give  Belgium  up.  My  confident  hope  needs, 
indeed,  still  to  be  realised — that  the  final  military 
decision  shall  constitute  victory  for  us.  But  we  must 
already  be  quite  clear  about  the  fact  that  a  restored 
Belgium,  whether  declared  a  neutral  country  or  not, 
will  not  only  be  forced  over  naturally  into  the  camp 
of  our  enemies,  but  will  be  actually  drawn  over  by 
them.     Even  if  one  liked  to  cling  to  illusions  about 
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reconciliation,  and  even  if  one  were  able  to  create 
guarantees  by  treaties  ever  so  good,  Belgium  will  in 
every  respect  be  developed  and  employed  as  a  concen- 
tration area  and  outpost  position  for  our  enemies. 

I  shall  now  indicate  the  strategic  importance  of 
Belgium  for  a  future  war.  In  order  to  be  able  to 
conduct  the  present  war  offensively  at  all,  the  Ger- 
man Supreme  Command  was  forced  to  march 
through  Belgium,  and  in  this  process  the  right  wing 
of  the  German  Army  had  to  push  itself  laboriously 
along  the  edge  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Limburg. 
Strategically,  the  objective  of  the  present  war,  as  re- 
gards the  Western  theatre,  should  consist  in  our  ob- 
taining elbow  room,  in  order  that  in  any  new  war 
whatever  we  should  be  able  to  operate  with  our  army 
against  France  and  England.  If  the  result  of  the 
present  war  were  the  continued  existence  of  an  inde- 
pendent Belgian  State,  the  operations  w^ould  have  to 
be  conducted  differently  and  under  greater  difficulties, 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  w^ar  ;  for  the  aim 
of  France  and  England  will  be,  in  conjunction  with  an 
allied  or  strongly  influenced  Belgium,  to  anticipate 
the  German  Army.  It  will,  therefore,  rightly  be  asked 
whether  in  such  circumstances  it  can  be  possible  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  operations  of  the  German 
right  wing,  and  whether  the  advance  of  these  groups 
of  armies  to  conduct  a  new  w^ar  offensively  is 
possible. 

But  the  present  war  has  also  shown  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  industrial  areas  is  a  vital  ques- 
tion for  our  ability  to  hold  out  and  for  an  energetic 
conduct  of  the  war ;  they  cannot  possibly  be  pro- 
tected unless  we  hold  and  defend  an  area  in  advance 
of  the  Rhine.  In  this  respect  the  present  German 
frontier  is  not  enough.     A  Belgium  fortified  by  the 
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military  strength  of  England  and  France  is  a  definite 
menace  to  our  industrial  districts,  whose  factories  are 
so  important  for  the  provision  of  our  army.  If 
England  continues  to  dominate  Belgium  in  times  of 
peace,  she  will  not  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  force 
Holland — just  as  she  has  now  forced  Greece — to 
abandon  her  neutrality,  or  to  make  herself  service- 
able for  the  military  operations  of  England.  It  is, 
therefore,  requisite  to  secure  for  all  time,  by  far 
advanced  defensive  lines,  the  auxiliary  resources 
indispensable  for  our  conduct  of  war,  and  so  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  operation  of  our  right  wing, 
and  to  widen  in  desirable  fashion  the  area  of  our 
concentration  and  advance. 

Before  leaving  the  sphere  of  military  strategy, 
I  must  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Belgian 
industrial  districts  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
m  peace,  but  also  in  the  event  of  war.  A 
neutral  Belgium,  or  a  Belgium  made  subject  to 
Anglo-French  influence,  with  her  munition  fac- 
tories, her  metal  industry  and  her  coal,  strengthens 
the  fighting  force  and  power  of  resistance  of  the 
country  in  the  same  way  as  our  industrial  districts  do 
for  us.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Belgian  industry  from  serving  the  armament 
policy  of  our  enemies.  The  advantages  which  we 
have  been  able  during  the  present  war  to  obtain 
froryi  Belgian  industry^  by  the  removal  of  machin- 
ery and  so  on^  are  as  important  as  the  disadvan- 
tages which  our  enemies  have  suffered  through 
lack  of  this  addition  to  their  fighting  strength. 

When  one  considers  the  importance  of  Belgium 
as  the  theatre  of  our  armies'  advance,  and  as  ter- 
ritory which  favours  our  further  operations,  both 
offensively  and  defensively,  there  can  be  no  further 
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doubt  that  a  frontier  which  is  quite  falsely  described 
as  the  line  of  the  Meuse,  and  is  to  be  protected  by 
the  fortresses  of  Liege  and  Namur,  is  inadequate. 
No,  our  frontier — in  the  interest  also  of  our  sea 
power — must  be  pushed  forward  to  the  sea. 

The  immediate  importance  of  the  Belgian  indus- 
trial districts  for  our  conduct  of  war  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  subject.     The  war  of  weapons  will  in 
future  be  accompanied  by  a  harder  economic  war 
than  is  the  case  to-day.     Without  coal  what  would 
have  become  of  our  policy  of  industrial  exchange,  not 
only  with  Holland,  but  also  with  far  distant  northern 
countries  ?      The    annual    Belgian    production    of 
2j,ooo,ooo  tons  of  coal  has  given  us  a  monopoly  on 
the  Continent,  which  has  helped  to  maintain  our 
vitality.     In  addition  to  these  factors,  which  are  of 
importance  in  a  new  war,  the  protection  of  our  econ- 
omic interests  in  Belgium,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is 
of  inestimable  importance.     A  Belgium  whose  inde- 
pendence is  restored  will  never  be  neutral,  but  will 
submit  to  the  protection  of  France  and   England. 
If  we  do  not  hold  Belgium,  administer  Belgium  in 
future  for  our  interests,  and  protect  Belgium  by  force 
of  arms,  our  trade  and  industry  will  lose  the  position 
that  they  have  won  in   Belgium.,   and  perhaps  will 
never  recover  them.    The  threat  to  German  interests 
at  Antwerp  is  obvious,  and  the  result  will  be  inevit- 
able the  moment  Germany  gives  up  Belgium.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  country  will  enter  into 
close  economic  union  with  England  and  France  as 
soon  as  it  feels  itself  independent  once  more.     The 
Belgian  Government  and  the  politicians  who  have 
fled  to   London   are  working  quite  openly  for  this 
object.        We   shall  of  course   never  desire   to   kill 
Belgian  industry,  but  by  the  imposition  of  special 
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laws  we  must  bring  it  under  the  same  conditions  of 
production  as  German  industry.  We  can  incorporate 
Belgian  industry  in  our  own  industrial  organisations, 
and  so,  in  our  own  interest,  make  it  a  lever  for  the 
fixing  of  prices  in  the  world-market.  If  we  lost 
Antwerp  we  should  lose  not  only  the  port  and  our 
influence  over  railway  rates,  etc.,  but  above  all  we 
should  lose  the  powerful  influence  which  Antwerp 
possesses  as  a  trade  and  money  centre,  especially  in 
South  America.  All  these  forces  would  naturally 
turn  against  us  as  soon  as  they  were  released. 

History  has  already  shown  how  litde  trust  could 
be  placed  in  a  neutral  Belgium  before  the  war  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  if,  as  one  must, 
one  appreciates  the  value  of  such  historic  truths,  we 
can  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  induced  to  let  Bel- 
gium, at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  revive  as  a  neutral 
country,  /tist  as  was  the  case  before  the  war, 
a  neutral  Belgium,  or  an  independent  Belgium 
based  ufon  treaties  of  a  different  kind,  will  sticaimb 
to  the  disastrous  infitience  of  England  and  France, 
and  to  the  effort  of  America  to  exploit  Belgian 
resources.  Against  all  this  our  only  weapon  is  the 
policy  of  power,  and  this  policy  must  see  to  it  that 
the  Belgian  population,  now  still  hostile  to  us,  shall 
adapt  itself  and  subordinate  itself,  if  only  gradu- 
ally, to  the  German  domination.  It  is  also  necessary 
that,  by  a  peace  which  will  secure  the  linking 
up  of  Belgium  with  Germany,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  the  Germans 
who  have  setded  in  the  country.  This  protec- 
tion will  be  of  quite  special  importance  to  us 
for  the  future  battle  of  the  world-markets.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  only  by  complete  domina- 
tion   of    Belgium    that    we    can    utilise    for    Ger- 
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man  interests  the  capital  created  by  Belgian  sayings 
and  the  Belgian  companies  which  already  exist  in 
large  numbers  in  the  countries  of  our  enemies.  We 
must  keep  under  our  control  the  considerable  Bel- 
gian accumulations  of  capital  in  Turkey,  the  Balkans 
and  China. 

Among  the  German  interests  in  Belgium  is  also 
the  Flemish  movement,  which  has  already  made  good 
progress ;  it  would  be  struck  an  incurable  blow  if  we 
do  not  extend  our  poHcy  of  power  over  Belgium. 
We  have  among  the  Flemings  many  open  and  very 
many  still  undeclared  friends,  who  are  ready  to  join 
the  great  circle  of  German  world-interests.  That 
will  also  be  very  important  for  the  future  policy  of 
Holland.  But  as  soon  as  w^e  remove  our  protect- 
ing hand  the  Flemish  movement  will  be  branded  by 
the  Walloons  and  Frenchlings  as  pro-German,  and 
will  be  completely  suppressed.  The  Flemish  ques- 
tion is  not  yet  settled,  and  I  do  not  entertain  any  rash 
hopes  of  seeing  the  Flemings  lighten  our  task  of 
governing  Belgium.  We  must  do  everything  with- 
out delay  to  repress  boundless  hopes  on  the  part  of 
the  Flemings.  Some  of  them  dream  of  an  inde- 
pendent State  of  Flanders,  with  a  King  to  govern  it, 
and  of  complete  separation.  It  is  true  that  we  must 
protect  the  Flemish  movement,  but  never  must  we 
lend  a  hand  to  make  the  Flemings  completely 
independent.  The  Flemings,  with  their  antagonistic 
attitude  to  the  Walloons,  will  as  a  Germanic  tribe 
constitute  a  strengthening  of  Germanism. 

Belgium  must  be  seized  and  held,  as  it  now  is, 
and  as  it  must  be  in  future.  It  is  only  by  the  most 
simple  possible  solution  of  the  Belgian  problem  that 
we  shall  satisfy  an  important  condition  of  our  future 
position  in  the  world.     If  we  abandon  part  of  Bel- 
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gium,  or  if  we  make  a  part  of  it,  such  as  the  territory 
of  Flanders,  into  an  independent  Flemish  State,  we 
shall  not  only  be  creating  considerable  difficulties  for 
ourselves,  but  we  shall  be  depriving  ourselves  of  the 
considerable  advantages  and  aids  which  can  be 
afforded  us  only  by  Belgium  as  a  whole  under  Ger- 
man administration.  //  only  on  account  of  the 
necessary  bases  for  our  fleets  and  in  order  not  to 
cut  off  Antwerp  from  the  Belgian  trade  area,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  adjacent  hinterland. 

Thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  we  shall  find 
opportunity,  after  a  century,  to  repair  the  mistakes 
of  the  Vienna  Congress.  In  187 1,  by  the  annexation 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  Prussia  even  at  the  time  of 
the  Vienna  Congress  wanted  to  claim  for  herself, 
we  repaired  the  first  of  those  mistakes.  It  is  our 
business  now  to  put  aside  hesitation  and  ideas  of 
reconciliation,  and  not  to  fall  into  new  mistakes. 
Gneisenau  said : 

"  We  must  demand  the  cession  of  all  territories 
and  fortresses  whose  rivers  flow  into  the  Rhine,  the 
Moselle,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Lys.  The 
line  Calais-Bale  is  the  only  frontier  against  France 
which  guarantees  us  security  against  a  disturbed, 
warHke,  and  capable  people." 

Bliicher  complained  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  1 8 1 5  : 

"  This  peace  is  a  miserable  patchwork,  thanks  to 
which  Prussia  and  Germany  stand  betrayed  before 
the  whole  world." 

The  poet  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt  demanded  the 
natural  frontiers  from  Dunkirk  to  Bale.  Among 
German  claims  he  counted  Flanders,  Calais,  Bruges, 
Ghent,  Brabant,  Brussels,  Louvain,  Antwerp  and  the 
Meuse  districts.     The  lessons  of  a  century  and  the 
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events  of  the  present  war  have  proved  how  right  was 
the  judgment  of  Gneisenau  and  Bliicher. 

Now  we  have  an  unique  c  ;)portunity  at  the  coming 
conclusion  of  peace  to  make  good  our  losses,  and 
we  must  do  it  because,  in  consequence  of  our  own 
great  development,  Belgium  has  become  still  more 
important  for  us  than  ever.  If  we  do  not  show  ruth- 
lessness  and  firmness,  in  order  to  wring  the  neces- 
sary respect  for  us  from  England,  if  we  give  way, 
if  we  withdraw  to  the  Meuse  line  or  make  any  agree- 
ment about  Antwerp,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the 
world  as  weaklings,  diminish  our  great  successes  in 
the  Balkans,  and  injure  our  prestige  in  Turkey  and 
throughout  Islam,  in  spite  of  our  admirable  suc- 
cesses in  arms. 

It  is  only  by  remaining  in  Belgium  that  we  shall 
force  the  English  to  recognise  our  equality  with 
them.  England  must  not  remain  master  of  the 
Belgian  coast.  She  must  be  prevented  from  con- 
trolling an  area  which  can  be  used  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  new  and  overwhelming  Anglo-French 
offensive.  Here  lies  the  guarantee  for  the  only 
proper  relationship  with  England,  and  so  for  a  last- 
ing peace.  The  same  thing  applies  to  France,  whose 
policy  of  expansion,  pursued  since  the  times  of  Louis 
XIV.,  wx  have  now  definitely  defeated.  As  soon  as 
we  go  out  of  Belgium,  I  am  convinced  that  not  only 
will  English  and  French  influence  be  preponderant, 
but  the  military  union  of  English  and  French  troops 
will  take  place.  That  means  in  a  coming  war  that 
more  than  1,000,000  soldiers  will  stand  ready  on  our 
present  frontier  or  on  the  Meuse  line  for  defence  or 
for  attack. 

We  must  keep  Belgium,  as  France  formerly  tried 
to  keep  it  against  England.       The  importance  of 
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Belgium  for  Germany  as  regards  Machtpolitik  has 
been  proved  for  800  years.  As  long  as  Germany  was 
powerful  she  had  Belgium  mainly  under  her  mtluence 
For  a  stronger  Germany  Belgium  is  agam  a  vital 
question,  because  Belgium  as  a  free  country  consti- 
tutes, together  with  Holland,  the  English  gate  ot 
invasion  on  the  Continent.  We  must  not  in  a  new 
war  again  have  to  reckon  with  the  English  holding 
their  troops  in  readiness  for  Ostend  and  Antwerp, 
to  support  the  Belgian  Army. 

I  will  only  allude  briefly  to  the  grave  crises  in 
domestic  politics  which  surrender  of  Belgium  must 
produce  in  Germany.     The  majority  of  the  people 
would  not  understand  our  abandonment  of  fruits  that 
had  long  been  in  our  hand— the  result  of  our  tre- 
mendous, bloody  victory.     The  war  will  deprive  us 
of  at  least  1,000,000  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
rob  our  industry  of  a  great  part  of  our  best  workmen. 
The  people  have  a  right  to  see  their  hopes  realised, 
and  so  there  would  be  deep  dissension  if  they  were 
disappointed.     Moreover,  our  diplomatic  failures  in 
the  last  twenty  years  have  already  had  a  very  bad 
effect  among  the  people,   and  the   fear  finds  ever 
louder  expression  that  diplomacy  will  spoil  what  the 
sword  has  won.     This  time,   after   such  enormous 
sacrifices,  we  cannot  take  the  risk  of  such  charges 
again  being  spread  abroad.     We  must  achieve  the 
war-aim  which  seems  to  every  plain  man  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.     In  Belgium  we  really  have  to  do 
not  merely  with  the  smallest  claims  that  can  be  justi- 
fied militarily,  but  with  questions  that  are  vital  for 
the  future  of  the  German  people  and  the  German 
Empire.  • 

Anybody  who,  as  I  do,  advocates  with  complete 
conviction  and  energy  the  retention  of  Belgium  is 
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also  obliged  to  be  quite  clear  about  the  difficulties 
and  objections  which  may  have  to  be  overcome  in 
order  thoroughly  to  justify  this  energetic  demand.     I 
shall  not  discuss  the  views  of  those  who  dream  that 
the  German  Government  is  bound  by  the  declara- 
tion made  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  Germany 
will  conduct  the  war  not  for  conquests,  but  only  for 
the  protection  of  the  Fatherland.     The  conquest  of 
Belghon  has  simply  been  forced  upon  us,  and  con- 
sideration of  future  possibilities  has  led  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  we  absolutely  must  demand  the  pro- 
tection of  Germany  by  the  extension  of  the  German 
frontiers  in  the  West.     The  objection  that  we  must 
keep  Germany  an  unadulterated  National  State,  and 
that  it  w^ould  constitute  a  weakening  of  the  national 
unity  of  Germany  if  we  were  to  take  into  Germany 
so  and  so  many  millions  of  inhabitants  of  a  country 
with  a  different  language — such  objections  seem  to 
me  mere  phrases.    Germany  can  remain  German  and 
retain  its  German  feeling,  if  we  draw  into  our  sphere 
of   power   a   country    which   has    been    penetrated 
through  and  through  by  Germanic  tribes — for  even 
the  Walloons  have  been  made  French  only  by  time 
— and  if,  with  clear  and  sure  appreciation  of  the 
facts,  we  see  to  it  that  German  intellect  and  German 
energy  become  domiciled  where  French  influe^tce 
has  hitherto  provided  for  the  gallicization  of  the 
country.     Germany's  tasks  are,  of  course,  great  and 
difficult,   if    Belgium   submits    and   is   incorporated. 
But  Germany  is  strong  enough,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  especially  after  this  war,  she  will  have  plenty 
of  efficient  men  to  do  in  Belgium,  in  a  German  sense, 
what   unfortunately   was   not   done    in   Alsace    and 
Lorraine.     Surely  we  shall  have  learnt  from  the  mis- 
takes that  were  made,  and  we  shall  never  again  have 
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recourse  to  the  vacillating  policy  of  conciliation 
which  was  so  disadvantageous  not  only  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  also  in  Poland.  Of  course,  no  people 
which  has  been  appointed  to  play  a  creative  part  m  the 
history  of  the  world  will  find  doves  dropping  already 
roasted  into  its  mouth.  A  people  which,  during  the 
war,  has  achieved  such  brilliant  things  in  the  trenches, 
in  the  Army  Command,  and  in  all  branches  of 
economic  life,  will  have  forces  enough  at  its  disposal 
to  solve  the  difficult,  but  assuredly  not  insuperable, 
problems  of  peace. 

Church  questions  in  Belgium  have  often  been 
described  as  extremely  serious.  I  admit  that  pre- 
cisely the  Germanic  provinces  of  Belgium,  which 
once  defended  their  Protestantism  so  heroically,  are 
to-day  far  more  convinced  adherents  of  the  Catholic 
Church  than  are  the  easily-moved  Walloons;  any 
German  statesman  who  is  appointed  to  control  the 
German  administration  in  Belgium  m.ust  realise  that 
Catholicism  is,  and  will  remain,  a  strong  and  living 
force  in  Belgium,  and  that  among  the  most  ini- 
portant  requirements  for  successful  German  work  is 
an  intelligent  regard  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
disciples. 

The  problem  of  our  influence  upon  the  schools  can 
be  solved  in  agreement  with  the  clergy,  if  obligatory 
religious  teaching  is  introduced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  general  obligation  to  attend  school ;  there  are  a 
number  of  points  of  contact  and  agreement  between 
the  future  German  administration  and  the  Catholic 
clergy,  which  must  learn  more  and  more  to  under- 
stand that  the  Catholic  Church  enjoys,  and  can 
enjoy,  under  the  power  of  Germany,  protection  quite 
different  from  that  which  it  will  have  if  Belgium, 
under  French  influence,  turns  towards  a  completely 
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Radical  philosophy.  One  knows  that  Belgian  Social- 
ism is  strongly  influenced  by  French  Socialism, 
and  Vandervelde  has  often  proclaimed  the  revo- 
lution as  the  completion  of  the  religion  of  freedom 
and  equality.  It  is  known  that  Social  Democracy 
has  become  a  strong  factor  for  the  gallicization  of 
Belgium.  The  clergy,  however,  will  have  to  asso- 
ciate itself  with  the  social  reforms  which  must  be 
taken  in  hand  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  and  in  this  the  clergy  will  have  to  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  German  administration. 

The  question  of  the  form  in  which  the  linking  up 
of  Belgium  with  Germany  must  be  accomplished 
causes  much  racking  of  brains  in  diplomatic  circles, 
and  in  the  studies  of  the  constitutional  lawyers,  and 
the  question  "  With  whom  shall  we  conclude  peace 
in  order  to  make  the  right  of  conquest  into  a  con- 
stitutional right?''  has  often  been  asked,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  easy  to  answer.  Hitherto,  it  is  true,  the 
Royal  Government  of  Belgium  and  the  King  himself 
have  not  adhered  to  the  undertakings  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Entente  not  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations 
and  not  to  conclude  peace  except  jointly.  But  this 
reserve,  which  may  soon  be  abandoned,  does  not  open 
up  any  prospect  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  conclude 
with  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  his  Government 
a  peace  by  which  Belgium  will  remain  in  the 
German  sphere  of  power,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Quadruple  Entente,  over  the  heads  of  its  Allies, 
shall  ever  accept  our  peace  demands  with  regard  to 
Belgium.  //  only  remains  for  us,  therefore^  to  avoid 
during  the  feace  negotiations  all  disczission  about 
the  fortn  of  the  annexation,  and  to  apply  nothing 
but  the  right  of  conquest.  It  is  true  that  dynastic 
considerations  have  an  importance  which  is  not  to  be 
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under-estimated.     For,  in  view  of  our  just  and  ruth- 
less procedure,  the   King  of  the   Belgians  will  be 
deposed,   and  will  remain  abroad  as  an  aggrieved 
enemy     We  must  put  up  with  that,  and  it  is  to  be 
regarded  almost  as  a  happy  circumstance  that  neces- 
sity compels  us  to  leave  dynastic  considerations  en- 
tirely out  of  account.    A  King  will  never  voluntarily 
hand    over    his    country    to    the    conqueror,    and 
Belgium  s  King  can  never  consent  to  abandon  kis 
sovereignty  or  to  allow  it  to  be  restricted.    If  he  did 
so  his  prestige  would  be  so  undermined  that  he  would 
have  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  support,  but  as  an 
obstacle,  to  German  interests.     On  the  most  various 
occasions  the  English  have  described  the  right  of 
conquest  as  the  healthiest  and  simplest  kind  of 
right,  and  we  can  read  in  Machiavelli  that  he  who 
desires   to   take   -possession   of  a   country    will   be 
compelled  to  remove  the  King  or  Regent,  even  by 

killing  him. 

These  are  grave  decisions,  but  they  must  be  taken, 
for  we  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  the  future 
of  Germany,  and  concerned  also  with  reparation  for 
the  war  of  destruction  that  has  been  directed  against 

us.  ... 

For  years  to  come  we  iniist  maintain  the  existing 
state  of  dictatorship.  It  is  the  only  form  of  adminis- 
tration, based  as  it  is  upon  military  resources,  which 
can  be  chosen,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  gradual 
and  mxethodical  building  up  of  the  most  appropriate 
possible  administration. 

One  must  beware  of  wanting  to  determine — per- 
haps in  a  peace  concluded  in  1916 — what  can  only 
be  ripe  for  decision  after  decades  have  passed.  If 
we  bind  ourselves  too  soon,  it  will  be  difficult  to  take 
measures  to  counteract  those  binding  decisions.    We 
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must  preserve  patience  and  method  in  our  procedure. 
Thence  will  proceed,  in  addition  to  the  factors  of 
tranquillisation  and  ever-increasing  order  in  the 
machinery  of  administration,  the  linguistic,  ecclesi- 
astical, economic,  judicial  and  military  regulations, 
which,  indeed,  will  make  necessary  the  amendment 
of  a  number  of  Belgian  laws. 

The  completion  of  the  annexation  will  be  regarded 
by  many  Flemings,  and  by  a  great  part  of  the 
Walloons,  as  a  release  from  uncertainty  and  from 
vain  hopes.  Both  races  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
life  that  will  be  rendered  possible  by  renewed 
opportunity  for  trade  and  pleasure.  During  such  a 
period  of  transition  the  Flemings  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  led  back  from  French  tyranny  to  their 
free,  although  not  easily  controlled,  Low  German 
way  of  living.  The  Walloons  can,  and  must,  decide 
during  this  period  whether  they  will  adapt  themselves 
to  the  definitely  altered  state  of  affairs,  or  whether 
they  prefer  to  leave  Belgium.  He  who  remains  in 
the  country  must  declare  his  allegiance  to  Germany^ 
and  after  a  certain  tiine  must  declare  his  allegiance 
to  Germanism.  In  connection  with  this  it  cannot 
be  tolerated  that  wealthy  Belgians  shall  leave  the 
country,  and  nevertheless  draw  profit  from  their 
possessions  in  Belgium.  Expropriation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  state  of 
things  as  exists  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  present 
day.  /  hope  that  we  shall  be  strong,  not  only  with 
the  sword,  but  also  with  statesmanlike  illumination 
and  preparation  and  all  the  things  necessary  to 
fruitful  administration.  Half  measures  and  a 
middle  course  must  he  condemned  most  of  all. 
Lack  of  determination  in  the  decisive  days  of  German 
fate  will  be  a  grave  wrong  to  the  blood  that 
has  been  shed. 
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Among  such  half-measures  I  include  the  intention 
of  treating  Belgium  merely  as  a  pawn,  which  might 
be  used  to  recover  or  extend  our  colonial  possessions. 
As  regards  the  extension  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
the  Belgian  Congo  comes  especially  into  question. 
The  possession  of  the  Belgian  Congo  is  certainly 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  I  desire  to  insist  that  a  German 
Colonial  Empire,  whatever  its  shape,  is  indispensable 
for  Germany's  world  policy  and  expansion  of  power. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  only 
such  frontiers  as  will  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of 
greater  freedom  on  the  sea  are  calculated  to  make 
colonial   possessions   valuable.      Consequently,   the 
supporters    of    the    colonial    movement    must    also 
demand  the  Belgian  coast,  together  with  the  Belgian 
hinterland.      If  we  give  up  the  Belgian  coast  our 
Fleet  will  lack  important  bases  for  its  share  in  the 
protection  of  our  Colonial  Empire. 

/  am  conscious  that  the  demand  that  we  shall 
retain  all  Belgium  and  link  it  Up  in  one  form^  or 
another  with  the  German  sphere  of  power,  is  a 
great  aim,  zvhich  can  be  achieved  only  by  deter- 
mined and  self-sacrificing  courage  and  by  the 
utmost  energy  and  skill  in  negotiation.  Let  us 
apply  a  saying  of  Bismarck  that  "  in  policy,  if  in  any 
sphere,  faith  moves  mountains,  and  courage  and 
victory  are  not  cause  and  effect,  but  identical." 
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GENERAL   VON    BISSING'S    LETTER* 
TO  DR.  STRESEMANN. 

Jan.  I4,t  1917. 


My  Dear  Herr  Stresemann, 

I  have  come  herej  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  severe 
bronchitis  which  attacked  me  about  Chnstmas-time.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  recuperate  here  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
undertake  once  more  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  tlie 
position  which  I  held  in  Belgium. 

I  see  in  the  Wiesbadener  Zeitungy  which  has  just  come, 
that  on  the  7th  of  January  you  delivered  a  lecture  at 
Hanover  on  "  The  German  Victory  and  a  German  Peace." 
I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  in  offering 
you  my  warmest  congratulations  on  the  very  correct  views 
which  you  expressed  on  that  occasion,  and  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  endorse  especially  what  you  said  about  the 
future  of  Belgium. 

For  some  months  past  no  paper  or  patriotic  gathering 
has  dared  to  connect  Belgium  in  any  way  with  our  war- 
aims.  It  looked  as  if,  in  spite  of  all  the  sacrifices  Belgium 
has  cost  us,  m  spite  of  the  victories  won  after  so  much  hard 
fighting,  in  spite  of  our  heroic  stand  on  the  Western  front — 
which,  after  all,  had  no  other  object  than  to  maintain  our 

*  Published  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  May  30,  1917,  evening 
edition. 

t  Von  Bissing  died  on  April  18,  1917.        +  Wiesbaden. 
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hold  on  Belgium— that  country  had  no  importance  for 
Germany.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  prepared,  when  the 
time  for  making  peace  should  come,  to  restore  Belgium  to 
the  status  she  had  before  the  war.  Anyone  who  knows 
as  well  as  I  do  how  important  Belgium  is  to  Germany 
politically,  economically  and  strategically,  must  see  how 
grievous  a  mistake  we  should  make  were  we  to  conclude  a 
peace  which  does  not  leave  us  masters  of  Belgium ;  for, 
whatever  happens,  Belgium  cannot  be  allowed  to  remain 
under  Franco-British  influence  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  used  to  enhance  our  power.  Possibly  the  world  never 
has  seen  and  never  will  see  again  an  instance  of  a  conqueror 
being  so  greatly  strengthened  by  his  conquests  as  we 
should  be  by  winning  Belgium. 

You  and  Herr  Bassermann — who  has  on  many  occasions 
expressed  very  sound  views  on  political  matters — have 
recognised  how  important  Belgium  is  to  us,  and  have  had 
the  courage  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact.  I  personally  may 
not  say  openly  all  that  I  think  on  this  subject,  yet  I  go 
much  further  than  you  do.  But  I  am  all  the  more  grateful 
to  you  for  having  laid  down  so  clearly,  persuasively  and 
vigorously,  the  principles  underlying  the  reasons  which 
compel  us  to  absorb  Belgium. 

There  lies  in  my  house  a  memorandum  composed  by 
me  for  myself  alone,  which  deals  more  precisely  and 
exhaustively  with  the  future  of  Belgium,  and  the  conclusion 
I  arrive  at  is  this,  that,  if  we  do  not  get  Belgium  into  our 
sphere  of  power,  and  if  we  do  not  govern  it  in  German 
fashion  (and  use  it  in  German  fashion)  the  war  is  lost,  and 
do  not  let  anyone  be  led  astray  by  those  who  think  super- 
ficially about  the  Belgian  question,  who  are  willing  to  put 
up  with  guarantees  of  a  paper  kind,  and  are  content  with  a 
frontier  fixed  at  "  the  Meuse  line,"  which  can  never  in  any 
sense  satisfy  us  as  a  frontier  suited  to  our  needs. 
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We  must  push  as  far  northwards  as  possible  the  frontier 
which  in  future  will  protect  Belgium  from  England  and 
France.  As  the  coast  is  part  of  that  frontier,  the  coast 
must  be  our  frontier.  I  was  delighted  to  see  this  point 
brought  forward  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Navy  League. 
This  will  release  us  from  the  "  wet  triangle  "  (aus  dem  nasser 
Dreieck)  and  make  it  possible  for  us  to  protect  our  colonies 
when  we  have  rescued  them  from  Britain's  claws. 

For  more  than  two  years  past  my  policy  has  been  guided 
by  such  consideration  of  what  may  happen  in  the  future. 
Great  difficulties  have  often  been  put  in  the  way  of  my 
policy,  and  the  policy  of  the  fist  alone  has  been  set  up  as 
the  right  policy.  I,  however,  have  quietly  sought  to 
estabhsh  connexions,  and  although  these  connexions  have 
often  been  broken,  and  what  remains  of  them  may  only 
exist  in  secret,  they  will  bear  fruit  as  soon  as  Germany  is 
able  to  speak  the  power-word  of  conquest,  to  recoup 
herself  for  her  heavy  sacrifices  and  set  up  guarantees 
without  which  her  future  would  be  endangered. 

This  is  how  my  Flemish  policy  has  been  guided  and 
carried  out.  In  the  same  way  I  have  conducted  my  Church 
policy  w^ith  a  wise  moderation.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  easier  for  me  had  I  adopted  a  Kiiltur-Kamff  policy, 
but  we  shall  need  the  Church  when  some  day  we  want  to 
develop  German  ways  and  German  activity  in  Belgium. 

These  words,  which  have  been  drawn  from  me  only  by 
your  splendid  lecture,  are  those  of  one  who  does  not  know 
whether  his  health  will  allow  him  to  return  to  a  post  where 
heavy  responsibility  awaits  him.  If,  as  is  possible,  God 
gives  him  back  his  strength,  you  may  be  certain  that  I 
shall  always  be  a  firm  supporter  of  those  who — as  you  did 
in  your  address — are  able  to  assess  and  describe  the 
Belgian  problem  with  an  acute  perception  of  what  the 
future  of  Germany  demands. 
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Please  excuse  me  for  not  going  further  into  this  very 
important  subject.  I  am  still  ill  and  weak,  and  cannot  yet 
write  or  even  think  as  well  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  soon 
when  this  long  holiday  with  which  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  King  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  honour  me, 
has  given  me  sufficient  strength  to  administer  Belgium  in 
his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  wishes. 

If  you  see  Herr  Bassermann  kindly  give  him  my  kindest 
regards,  and  please  accept  my  best  wishes. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)       FREIHERR  VON  BISSING. 

General. 
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LETTER  OF  HR    M.  W.   BACMEISTER.^ 


"  The  Magdeburgische  Zeitung  and  the  Weser  Zeztung, 
two  papers  in  close  touch  with  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  General  Freiherr  von  Bissing, 
the  second  Governor-General  of  Belgium,  has  certainly  not 
acted  up  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his  memor- 
andum about  Belgium,  which  appeared  simultaneously  in 
my  review,  Das  Grossere  Deutschland,  and  in  the  Bergisch 
Mdrkische  Zeitung. 

This  is  a  foolish  conjecture  which  will  in  no  way  detract 
from  the  importance  of  von  Bissing's  memorandum,  as  I 
have  it  from  well-informed  quarters  and  am  authorised  to 
state  that,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  von  Bissing  remained 
faithful  to  those  opinions  as  set  forth  in  his  memorandum." 


*  Written  to  the  Bergisch  Mdrkische  Zeitung  and  reproduced  in  the 
Deutsche  Tages$eitung,  May  26,  1917,  evening  edition. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  VON  BISSIiNG'S  LETTER' 

TO  HR.  CORNELIUS  GURLITT, 

THE  ART  CRITIC. 


"  I  agree  with  you  that  one  cannot  speak  of  the  Belgian 
nation  as  such  :  and  I  also  share  your  opniion  as  to  the 
worthlessness  of  a  referendum,  and  your  belief  that  '  the 
force  of  arms  is  the  only  thing  able  to  secure  peace.'  Peace 
cannot  be  secured  by  agreements  on  paper,  but  only  by 
positive  and  adequate  guarantees.  Even  now  (the  letter 
is  dated  February  17,  191 5)  the  Fiemmgs  are  paying 
serious  attention  to  the  matter  of  how  best  to  turn  present 
conditions  to  account  with  a  view  to  the  future  consoli- 
dation of  Flanders.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  separate 
Greater  Flanders  from  Wallonia  (the  course  advised  by 
Gurlitt).  I  believe  with  you  that  an  independent  Belgium 
with  a  predominating  French  eleiPxCnt  would  in  the  future 
adopt  just  the  same  view  of  neutrality  as  she  has  held 
hitherto.  I  agree  with  you  on  this  point :  that  in  the 
future  as  heretofore  we  shall  have  to  reckon  with  a  coalition 
being  made  against  us,  and  that  it  will  be  at  least  as  strong 
a  one  as  before  Your  idea  that  as  few  foreign  races  as 
possible  should  be  admitted  to  the  German  union  is  right 
from  one  point  of  view,  but  this  principle  is  not  always 
compatible  with  rearrangements  of  the  Empire's  frontiers 
and  fortresses.'' 


Taken  from  the  Deutsche  Kurier^  June  5,  191 7. 
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Further  on,  von  Bissing  pronounces  against  a  breaking- 
up  of  Belgium,  to  avoid  future  complications.  He  maintains 
that,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  "We  must  make  it  clear 
at  the  outset  that  Belgium  belongs  to  ns  by  right  of 
conquest,  and  defer  to  a  later  occasion  the  decision  as  to 
ivhat  form  self-government  shall  take.  We  must  avoid 
creating  a  situation  like  that  in  Alsace-Lorraine :  the 
annexation  of  Belgium  must  not  prove  a  burden  to 
Germany." 


Printed  in    Grea'.    Britain    by 
Alabasttr,   Passniore  (S'   Sois,   Ltd.,    IVhitecross    Street,    London,    L.C.I 
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Through   the   Iron  Bars 

I. 

THE  PRISON   GATES. 

The  English-speaking  public  is  generally  well 
informed  concerning  the  part  played  in  the  war 
by  the  Belgian  troops.  The  resistance  of  our  small 
field  army  at  Liege,  before  Antwerp,  and  on  the 
Yser  has  been  praised  and  is  still  being  praised 
wherever  the  tale  runs.  This  is  easy  enough  to 
understand.  The  fact  that  those  100,000  men  should 
have  been  able  to  hold  so  long  in  check  the  forces 
of  the  first  military  Empire  in  Europe,  and  that  a 
great  number  of  them,  helped  by  new  contingents 
of  recruits  and  led  by  their  young  King,  should  still 
be  fighting  on  their  native  soil,  must  appeal  strongly 
to  the  imagination. 

If  it  be  told  how  the  new  Belgian  army,  reorgan- 
ised and  re-equipped  after  the  terrible  ordeal  on  the 
Yser,  is  at  the  present  moment  much  stronger  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  how  it  has  been  able 
lately  to  extend  its  front  in  Flanders,  and  how  some 
of  its  units  have  rendered  valuable  help  to  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  in  East  Africa  and  even  in  Galicia,  the 
story  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  There  is,  in  the  history 
of  this  unequal  struggle,  the  true  ring  of  legendary; 
heroism ;  it  seems  an  echo  of  the  tale  of  David  and 
Goliath,  or  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer;  it  is  full  of  the 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  of  independence 
and  free  will  over  fatalism  and  brute  force,  of  Right 
over  Might. 
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I  feel  confident  that  some  day  a  poet  will  be  able 
to  sing  this  great  epic  in  verses  which  shall  answer 
to  the  swinging  rhythm  of  battle  and  roll  with  the 
booming  of  a  thousand  guns.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  much  hum- 
bler, a  much  simpler,  a  much  more  familiar  subject. 
It  awakes  no  classical  remembrances  of  Leonidas  or 
Marathon.  My  heroes  risk  their  lives,  but  they  are 
not  soldiers,  merely  prosaic  *'  bourgeois  "  and  work- 
men. They  have  no  weapon,  they  cannot  fight.  They 
have  only  to  remain  cheery  in  adversity  and  patient 
in  the  face  of  taunts.  They  cannot  render  blow  for 
blow,  they  have  no  sword  to  flourish  against  an  inso- 
lent conqueror.  They  can  only  oppose  a  stout  heart, 
a  loyal  spirit,  and  an  ironic  smile  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  can  do  nothing 
— they  must  do  nothing — only  hope  and  wait.  But 
there  are  as  much  heroism  and  beauty  in  their  black 
frock-coats  and  their  soiled  workmen's  smocks  as  in 
the  gayest  and  most  glittering  uniforms. 

It  is  the  plain  matter-of-fact  story  of  Belgian  life 
under  German  rule.  Many  more  people  will  be 
tempted  to  praise  the  glory  of  our  soldiers.  But,  if 
the  incidents  of  conquered  Belgium's  life  are  not 
recorded  in  good  time,  they  might  escape  notice. 
People  might  forget  that,  besides  the  150,000  to 
200,000  heroes  who  are  now  w^aging  war  for  Belgium 
on  the  Western  front,  there  are  7,600,000  heroes  who 
are  suffering  for  Belgium  behind  the  German  lines, 
in  the  close  prison  of  guarded  frontiers,  cut  off  from 
the  whole  world,  separated  alike  from  those  who  are 
fighting  for  their  deliverance  and  from  those  who 
have  sought  refuge  abroad. 

These  are  the  people  whom  America,  England, 
Spain,  and  many  generous  people  in  other  allied 
and  neutral  countries  have  tried  to  save  from  mate- 
rial starvation.     If  I  could  only  show  to  my  readers 
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how  they  are  saving  themselves  from  despair,  from 
spiritual  starvation,  I  should  be  well  repaid  for  my 
trouble,  for,  among  all  the  wonders  of  this  war,  which 
has  displayed  mankind  as  at  once  so  much  worse  and 
so  much  better  than  we  thought,  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  surprising  than  the  way  in  which  the 
Belgian  people  have  kept  their  spirits  up. 

One  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  understand  the  bright 
courage  and  the  grim  humour  of  the  fighting  soldier; 
he  has  the  excitement  of  battle  to  sustain  him  through 
danger  and  suffering.  But  that  an  unarmed  popula- 
tion, which,  having  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  many 
peaceful  towns,  is  threatened  with  utter  destruction, 
which,  ruined  by  war  contributions  and  requisitions, 
is  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  w^hich,  persecuted  by 
spies  and  subjected  constantly  to  the  most  severe 
individual  and  collective  punishments  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  is  obliged  to  refrain  from  any  manifestation 
of  patriotic  sentiments — that  such  a  population,  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  its  Government  and  from  most 
of  its  political  leaders,  and,  moreover,  poisoned  every 
day  by  news  concocted  by  the  enemy,  should  remain 
unshakable  in  its  courage  and  loyalty  and  should 
still  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  efforts  made  by  its  mas- 
ters to  bring  it  into  submission,  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  amazing  spectacles  which  we  have  witnessed 
since  the  war  broke  out.  General  von  Bissing  has 
declared  that  the  Belgians  are  an  enigma  to  him. 
No  wonder.  They  are  an  enigma  to  themselves. 
I  am  not  going  to  explain  the  miracle.  I  will  only 
attempt  to  show  how  inexplicable,  how  miraculous, 

it  is. 

•  •  • 

The  German  occupation  of  Belgium  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  periods :  Before  the  fall  of  Antwerp, 
when  the  hope  of  prompt  deliverance  was  still  vivid 
in  every  heart,  and  when  the  German  policy,  in  spite 
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of  its  frightfulness,  had  not  yet  assumed  its  most 
ruthless  and  systematic  character;  and,  after  the  fall 
of  the  great  fortress,  when  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror 
weighed  more  heavily  on  the  vanquished  shoulders, 
and  when  the  Belgian  population,  grim  and  resolute, 
began  to  struggle  to  preserve  its  honour  and  loyalty 
and  to  resist  the  ever  increasing  pressure  of  the  enemy 
to  bring  it  into  complete  submission  and  to  use  it  as 
a  tool  against  its  own  army  and  its  own  King. 

I  am  only  concerned  here  with  the  second  period. 
The  story  of  the  German  atrocities  committed  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  occupa- 
tion is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  com- 
ment. Every  honest  man,  in  Allied  and  neutral 
countries,  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject.  No 
unprejudiced  person  can  hesitate  between  the  evi- 
dence brought  fon\^ard  by  the  Belgian  Commission 
of  Enquiry  and  the  vague  denials,  paltry  excuses 
and  insolent  calumnies  opposed  to  it  by  the  German 
Government  and  the  Pro-German  Press.  Besides, 
in  a  way,  the  atrocities  committed  during  the  last 
days  of  August,  1914,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  culminating  point  of  Belgium's  martyrdom. 
They  have,  of  course,  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
the  masses,  they  have  filled  the  world  with  horror 
and  indignation,  but  they  did  not  extend  all  over 
the  country,  as  the  present  oppression  does;  they 
only  affected  a  few  thousand  men  and  v»'omen,  in- 
stead of  involving  hundreds  of  thousands.  They 
were  clean  wounds  wrought  by  iron  and  fire,  sud- 
den, brutal  blows  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
country,  wounds  and  blows  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  recover  quickly,  from  which  reaction  is 
possible,  which  do  not  affect  the  soul  and  honour 
of  a  people.  The  military  executioners  of  1914  were 
compassionate  when  compared  to  the  civilian  admin- 
istrators who  succeeded  them.    The  pen  may  be  more 
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cruel  than  the  sword.  Considered  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  deportations,  the  first  days  of  frightful ness 
seem  almost  merciful. 

Observers  have  found  no  words  strong  enough  to 
praise  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  people  when  vic- 
tory seemed  close  at  hand,  when  news  was  still 
allowed  to  reach  them.  What  should  be  said  now 
after  the  twenty-seven  months  for  which  they  have 
been  completely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ? 
The  ruthless  methods  of  the  German  army  of  inva- 
sion which  deliberately  massacred  5,000  unarmed 
civilians  and  sacked  six  or  seven  tov/ns  and  many 
more  villages  has  been  vehemently  condemned.  What 
is  to  be  the  verdict  now  that  they  have  succeeded, 
after  two  years  of  efforts,  in  sacking  the  whole  coun- 
try, ruining  her  industry  and  commerce,  throwing 
out  of  employment  her  best  workmen  and  leading 
into  slavery  tens  of  thousands  of  her  staunchest 
patriots?  The  horrors  of  Louvain  and  Dinant  were 
compared,  with  some  reason,  to  the  excesses  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War,  but  modern  history  offers  no  other 
instance  of  forced  labour  and  wholesale  deportations. 
If,  fifty  years  ago,  the  conscience  of  the  world  revolted 
against  black  slavery,  what  should  its  feelings  be  to- 
day when  it  is  confronted  with  this  new  and  most 
appalling  form  of  white  slavery  ?  We  should  in  vain 
ransack  the  chronicles  of  history  to  find,  even  in 
ancient  times,  crimes  similar  to  this  one.  For  the 
Jews  w^ere  at  war  with  Babylon,  the  Gauls  were  at 
war  with  Rome.  Belgium  did  not  wage  war  against 
Germany.  She  merely  refused  to  betray  her  honour. 
«  »  « 

Let  us  watch,  then,  the  closing  of  the  prison  gates. 
Up  to  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Belgians,  and  spec- 
ially the  people  of  Brussels,  had  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  suspense  by  the  three  sorties  of  the  Belgian  army, 
which  left  the  shelter  of  the  Antwerp  forts  to  advance 
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towards  Vilvorde  and  Louvain,  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital.  At  the  beginning  of  September,  the  sound 
of  guns  came  so  close  that  the  people  rejoiced  openly, 
thinking  that  deliverance  was  at  their  gates.  To  sober 
their  spirit — or  to  exasperate  their  patience? — the 
Governor  General  ordered  that  a  few  Belgian  pris- 
oners, some  of  them  wounded,  with  their  quickfiring 
gun  drawn  by  a  dog,  should  be  marched  through 
the  crowded  streets.  The  men  were  covered  with  dust, 
their  heads  wrapped  in  blood-stained  bandages,  and 
they  kept  their  eyes  on  the  ground  as  if  ashamed. 
Some  women  sobbed  on  seeing  them,  others  cursed 
their  guards,  others  plundered  a  flower  shop  and 
showered  flowers  upon  them.  At  last  two  stalwart 
workmen  shouldered  away  the  escort,  and,  helped  by 
the  crowd,  which  paralysed  the  movements  of  the 
Germans,  succeeded  in  kidnapping  the  prisoners,  and 
getting  them  away  to  the  neighbouring  streets.  They 
could  never  be  discovered,  and  it  was  the  last  display 
of  the  kind  which  the  Governor  gave  to  Brussels. 

During  the  siege,  people  had  learnt  to  recognize 
the  voice  of  every  fort  of  Antwerp.  They  said  to 
each  other:  *' That  is  Lizele,  Wavre  Ste.  Catherine, 
Waelhem."  One  after  the  other  the  Belgian  guns 
were  silenced,  first  Wavre,  then  Waelhem  .  .  . 
and  the  vibrating  boom  of  the  German  heavies  was 
heard  louder  than  ever.  The  listening  Bruxellois 
grew  paler,  straining  every  nerve  to  catch  the  voice 
of  Antwerp.  It  was  as  if  their  own  life  as  a  nation 
was  slowly  dying  away,  as  if  they  were  mourning 
their  own  agony.  But  still  the  valiant  spirit  of  the 
first  days  prevailed.  **  They  will  be  beaten  for  all 
that.  What  was  Antwerp  compared  with  the  Marne  ? 
All  forts  must  fall  under  *  their  *  artillery.  After  all, 
the  nest  is  empty;  the  King  and  the  army  are  safe." 

Since  those  days  a  kind  of  reckless  indifference  has 
seized  the  Belgians.     If  we  must  lose  everything  to 
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gain  everything,  let  us  lose  it.  The  sooner  the  better. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  poor  man  burning  his  furniture 
in  order  to  shelter  his  children  from  cold,  or  of  a 
Saint  suffering  every  physical  privation  in  order  to 
gain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  It  is  an  uncanny 
spirit  composed  of  wild  energy  and  bitter-sweet  irony. 
**  First  Liege,  then  Brussels,  then  Namur,  now  Ant- 
werp. The  King  has  gone,  the  Government  has  gone. 
If  all  Belgium  has  to  go,  let  it  go.  It  is  the  price  we 
have  to  pay.  The  victory  of  our  soul  shall  be  all  the 
greater  if  our  body  is  shattered  and  tortured." 

Henceforth,  the  voice  of  Belgium  reaches  us  only 
from  time  to  time.  Its  sound  is  muffled  by  the 
enemy's  strangle-hold,  which  grows  tighter  and 
tighter.  Before  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the  German 
administration  of  General  von  der  Goltz  had  merely 
a  temporary  character.  We  knew  that  most  of  the 
high  officials  w^re  stopping  in  Brussels  on  their  way 
to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  any  skilful  move  of 
the  Allies,  any  successful  sortie  from  Antwerp,  might 
have  jeopardized  all  the  conqueror's  plans  and  neces- 
sitated an  immediate  retreat.  The  Yser-Ypres  strug- 
gle barred  the  way  to  Brussels  as  well  as  to  Calais. 
The  Germans  knew  now  that  they  were  safe,  at  least 
for  a  good  many  months,  and  began  systematically 
to  "  organize  the  country."  All  communications 
with  the  uninterrupted  part  of  Belgium  were  inter- 
rupted. It  became  more  and  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  to  cross  the  Dutch  frontier  without  a 
special  permit.  The  economic  and  moral  pressure 
increased  steadily,  and  the  conflict  between  con- 
querors and  patriots  began,  a  conflict  unrelieved 
by  dramatic  interest  or  excitement  from  outside, 
which  carried  the  country  back  to  the  worst  days 
of  Austrian  and  Spanish  domination. 


II. 

THE  LOWERED   FLAG. 

The  contrast  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate, in  the  first  chapter,  between  the  attitude  of  the 
German  administration  before  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
and  its  behaviour  afterwards  is  nowhere  so  well 
marked  as  in  the  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  all  Belgian  manifestations  of  patriotism. 

During  the  two  first  months  of  occupation,  the 
Germans  made  at  least  a  show  of  respecting  the  loyal 
feelings  of  the  population.  In  his  first  proclamation, 
dated  September  2nd,  in  which  he  announced  his 
appointment  as  General  Governor  of  Belgium,  Baron 
von  der  Goltz  declared  that  "  he  asked  no  one  to 
renounce  his  patriotic  feelings."  And  when,  a  few- 
days  later,  the  Governor  of  Brussels,  Baron  von 
Luttwitz,  issued  a  poster  "advising"  the  citizens 
to  take  their  flags  from  their  windows,  he  did  this 
in  conciliatory  words,  giving  the  pretext  that  these 
manifestations  might  provoke  reprisals  from  the 
German  troops  passing  through  the  town:  "The 
Military  Governor  does  not  intend  in  the  least  to 
hurt,  by  such  a  measure,  the  feelings  and  self-respect 
of  the  inhabitants.  His  only  aim  is  to  protect  them 
against  all  harm."  (September  16th.)  Every  Bel- 
gian was  still  wearing  the  national  colours,  pictures 
of  the  King  and  Queen  were  sold  in  the  streets,  and 
the  Brabanconne  was  hummed,  whistled,  and  sung 
all  over  the  country.  The  people  had  lost  every  right 
but  one :  they  could  still  show  the  enemy,  in  spite 
of  the  declarations  of  the  German  Press,  that  they 
were  not  yet  ready  to  accept  his  rule. 

This  apparent  tolerance  is  easy  to  explain.  After 
the  massacres  of  August,  the  German  authorities  w^ere 
anxious  not  to  exasperate  public  opinion,  and  not  to 
spoil  by  uselessly  vexatious  measures  the  effect  which 
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had  been  produced.  During  the  Marne  and  the  three 
sorties  of  the  Belgian  army,  they  had  only  a  very 
small  number  of  men  at  their  disposal  to  garrison 
the  largest  towns.  The  slightest  progress  of  the 
Belgian  army  might  have  endangered  their  line  of 
communications.  We  know  now  that  the  withdrawal 
of  the  seat  of  the  government  from  Brussels  to  Liege 
was  at  one  moment  seriously  contemplated,  and  that 
the  same  troops  were  made  to  pass  again  and  again 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  in  order  to  give 
the  illusion  that  the  garrison  was  stronger  than  it 
really  was  {Frankjurter  Zeitung,  August  22nd,  1916). 
Besides,  Germany  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hopes 
of  coming  to  terms  with  King  Albert,  since  a  third 
attempt  was  to  be  made  at  Antwerp  to  separate  the 
Belgian  Government  from  the  Allies.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed  wiser  to  let  the  Belgian  folk 
indulge  in  their  harmless  manifestations  of  loyalty, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  cause  any  disturbance  and  did 
not  complicate  the  task  of  the  military. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  next  phase.  As  soon  as 
the  Belgian  army  has  achieved  its  junction  with  the 
Allies  on  the  Yser  and  all  communications  are  cut 
between  the  Government  and  the  people,  the  Ger- 
mans cease  to  consider  Belgium  as  an  occupied  terri- 
tory, and  seize  upon  every  pretext  to  treat  her  as  a 
conquered  country,  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  become 
part  of  the  Empire.  They  no  longer  take  the  trouble 
to  explain  or  justify  their  oppressive  measures,  or  to 
reconcile  them  with  their  former  promises.  They 
simply  ignore  them.  First  in  Namur  (November  the 
15th,  1914),  then  in  Brussels  (June  the  30th,  1915), 
it  becomes  a  crime  to  wear  the  tricolour  cockade. 
The  Te  Deum,  which  is  celebrated  every  year,  on 
November  15th,  in  honour  of  King  Albert's  Saint's 
day,  is  forbidden.  From  the  month  of  March,  1915, 
it  is  practically  a  forbidden  thing  to  sing  the  Braban- 
Qonne,  even  in  the  schools.     All  patriotic  manifesta- 
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tions,  on  the  occasion  of  the  King's  Birthday  (April 
8th)  and  of  the  anniversary  of  Belgian  Independence 
day  (July  21st)  are  severely  prosecuted. 

In  some  of  the  orders  issued  there  is  still  a  weak 
attempt  at  "respecting,"  in  a  German  way,  **  the 
people's  patriotic  feelings."  The  Governor  of 
Namur,  for  instance,  discriminates  with  the  acutest 
subtlety  between  wearing  the  national  colours  in 
private  and  in  public,  and  the  Braban^onne  can  for 
a  time  be  sung,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rendered  ''  in  a 
provoking  manner."  In  fact,  the  Belgians  are  free 
to  manifest  their  patriotism  so  long  as  they  are  neither 
seen  nor  heard.  They  are  generously  allowed  to  line 
their  cupboards  with  tricolour  paper  and  to  hum  their 
national  tunes  in  the  depth  of  their  cellars.  But, 
in  most  of  the  orders  made  under  Governor  von 
Bissing's  rule  (his  reign  began  on  December  3rd, 
1914),  this  last  pretence  of  consideration  and  respect 
disappears  entirely.  "  I  warn  the  public,"  declares 
the  Governor  of  Brussels  on  July  the  18th,  1914, 
"  that  any  demonstration  whatsoever  is  forbidden 
on   July   21st  next." 

More  than  that,  the  German  Administration  fre- 
quently goes  out  of  its  way  to  hurt  the  people's  feel-* 
ings.  The  fact  of  helping  a  patriot  to  join  the  Army 
is  not  merely  punished  as  a  crime  against  the  Ger- 
mans, it  is  delicately  called  **  a  crime  of  treason,** 
and  when  people  are  condemned  because  they  are 
suspected  of  belonging  to  the  Belgian  intelligence 
service,  the  public  posters  announcing  their  con- 
demnation speak  of  them  as  supplying  information 
"  to  the  enemy." 

The  sham  tolerance  of  the  first  days  has  given  way 
to  a  restless  repression,  and  even,  during  the  last 
year,  to  deliberate  persecution.  Schools  may  be 
inspected  at  any  time  by  the  authorities  and  every 
"anti-German   manifestation"   (that  is  to  say,   any 
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pro-Belgian  teaching)  is  severely  punished.  Shops 
are  raided  so  that  every  patriotic  picture  post-card 
(especially  the  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family)  may  be 
seized,  and  even  the  intimacy  of  the  private  home 
is  not  respected.  To  begin  with,  the  Belgians  have 
been  allowed  to  show  their  loyalty — with  discretion; 
next,  every  patriotic  manifestation  is  excluded  from 
public  life;  and  last,  the  Germans,  through  their 
spies,  penetrate  the  homes  of  every  citizen,  and 
endeavour  to  extirpate  by  a  reign  of  terror  these 
same  feelings  which  they  so  emphatically  promised 

to  respect, 

•  «  « 

People  who  are  leading  a  quiet  life  and  who  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  an  autonomous  Government  will  per- 
haps not  appreciate  the  importance  which  the  Bel- 
gians attach,  at  the  present  moment,  to  these  patriotic 
manifestations.  They  may  imagine  that,  so  long  as 
national  life  is  assured  and  citizens  are  otherwise  left 
alone  by  their  conquerors,  public  affirmation  of 
loyalty  to  King  and  country  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. 

God  knows  that  the  economic  situation  of  occupied 
Belgium  is  bad  enough,  and  the  endless  and  tragic 
lists  of  condemnations  and  deportations  are  there 
to  prove  that  her  people  are  living  under  the  most 
barbarous  regime  of  modern  times.  But,  even  if  this 
was  not  the  case,  anybody  with  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  their  national  character  would  understand 
the  extraordinary  value  which  the  Belgians  attached 
to  their  last  privilege  and  the  deep  indignation  roused 
by  this  German   betrayal. 

Von  Bissing  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  calls  them 
"big  children."  So  they  are.  And  his  son,  with 
a  scornful  smile,  declares  in  the  Suddeutsche  Monat- 
schrift  (April  15th,  1915)  that  it  is  in  "  the  people's 
blood  to  demonstrate  and  to  wear  cockades."  So  it 
is.     The  love  of  processions  and  public  pageants  of 
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all  kinds  is  deeply  rooted  in  Belgian  traditions.  But 
what  does  it  prove?  Simply  that  the  people  have 
preser\'ed  enough  freshness  and  joy  of  life  to  care 
for  these  things,  enough  courage  and  independence 
to  feel  most  need  of  them  when  they  are  most 
afflicted.  This  is  how  they  think  of  it:  "  Our  bands 
used  to  pass  through  the  streets,  shaking  our  window- 
panes  with  the  crashing  of  their  trombones,  our  flags 
used  to  wave  in  the  breeze — in  the  happy  days  of 
peace.  Should  we  now  remain,  silent  and  withdrawn, 
in  the  selfish  privacy  of  our  houses,  now  that  the 
country  needs  us  most,  now  that  we  want,  more  than 
ever,  to  feel  that  we  are  one  people  and  that  we  will 
remain  independent  and  united  whatever  happens  in 
the  future?"  Baron  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von  Bissing 
sneers  at  the  Belgians  because  on  any  and  every  pre- 
text they  display  the  American  colours.  If  they  do, 
it  is  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  display  their  own, 
and  because  they  feel  somehow  that  the  best  way  to 
show  that  they  have  still  a  flag  is  to  adopt  the  colours 
of  the  great  country  which  has  so  generously  come  to 
their  help.  It  may  well  be,  as  the  Baron  informs  us, 
that  most  of  the  "  small  and  big  children  "  who  wear 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  do  not  know  a  word  of  English. 
What  does  it  mean  again?  Simply  that  heart  may- 
call  to  heart  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  talk  in 
his  own  language  to  understand  a  brother's  mind. 
It  is  true  that  only  children — children  small  and  big 
— know  how  to  do  it. 

If  the  Germans  had  had  the  least  touch  of  generous 
feeling  for  the  unfortunate  countr}^  upon  which  they 
thrust  war  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  they 
would  not  have  obliged  the  Belgian  citizens  to  lower 
the  flags  which  they  had  put  up  during  the  defence 
of  LiegCj  they  would  not  have  torn  their  tricolour 
cockades  from  their  buttonholes,  they  would  not  have 
silenced  their  national  songs,  they  would  not  have 
added  these  deep  humiliations  to  the  bitter  cup  of 
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defeat.  One  wonders  even  why  they  did  it  if  it  was 
not  for  the  mere  pleasure  which  the  bully  is  supposed 
to  feel  when  he  makes  his  strength  felt  by  his  victim. 
They  might  have  gone  on  gaily  plundering  the  coun- 
try, shooting  patriots,  deporting  young  men,  doing 
whatever  seemed  useful  in  their  eyes.  But  the  petty 
tyranny  of  these  measures  passes  understanding. 
Governor  von  Bissing  is  certainly  too  clever  to 
believe  that  the  satisfaction  of  making  a  few  cowards 
uneasy  by  such  regulations  can  at  all  outweigh  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  resentment  and  the  deep  hatred 
which  the  bullying  has  aroused  against  Germany. 
You  may  take  the  children's  bread,  you  may  take 
their  freedom,  but  you  might  at  least  leave  them  a 

few  toys  to  play  with,  and  you  would  be  wise  to  do  so. 

«  4t  « 

Such  narrow-minded  tyranny  always  defeats  its 
own  objects.  Burgomaster  Max's  proud  answer  to 
General  von  Luttwitz's  *'  advice  "  to  remove  the  flags 
became  the  password  of  the  patriots.  Every  Brux- 
ellois  henceforth  "  waited  for  the  hour  of  reparation." 
A  great  number  of  women  went  to  prison  rather  than 
remove  the  emblems  of  Belgium  which  they  wore. 
Stories  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  Their  accuracy  I 
would  not  guarantee,  but  they  belong  to  the  epic 
of  the  war  and  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
A  young  lady,  who  was  jeered  at  by  a  German 
officer  because  she  was  wearing  King  Albert's  por- 
trait, is  said  to  have  answered  his  *'  Lackland  "  with, 
**  I  would  rather  have  a  King  who  has  lost  his  country 
than  an  Emperor  who  has  lost  his  honour."  Another 
lady,  sitting  in  a  tram-car  opposite  a  German  officer, 
was  ordered  by  him  to  remove  her  tricolour  rosette. 
She  refused  to  do  so,  and,  as  he  threatened  her,  defied 
him  to  do  it  himself.  The  Boche  seized  the  rosette 
and  pulled  .  .  and  pulled  .  .  and  pulled.  The 
lady  had  concealed  twenty  yards  of  ribbon  in  her  cor- 
sage. 
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When  the  tricolour  was   forbidden   altogether,    it 
was  replaced  by  the  ivyleaf,  ivy  being  the  emblem 
of  faithfulness;  later,  the  ivyleaf  was  followed  by  a 
green  ribbon,  green  being  the  colour  of  hope.    The 
BrabanQonne  being  excluded  from  the  street  and  from 
the  school  took  refuge  in  the  Churches,  where  it  is 
played  and  often  sung  by  the  congregation  at  the 
end  of  the  service.    There  are  many  ways  of  getting 
round  the  law.    The  Belgians  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate in  any  ordinary  way  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence.    Thanks  to  a  sort  of  tacit  arrangement 
they  succeeded  in  marking  the  occasion  in  spite  of 
all  regulations.     On  July  21st,   1915,  the  Bruxellois 
kept  the  shutters  of  their  houses  and  shops  closed  and 
went  out  in  the  streets  dressed  in  their  best  clothes, 
most  of  them  in  mourning.     The  next  year,   as  the 
closing  of  shops  was  this  time  foreseen  by  the  admin- 
istration, they  remained  open.     But  a  great  number 
of  tradespeople  managed  ingeniously  to  display  the 
national  colours  in  their  windows — by  the  juxtaposi- 
tion, for  instance,  of  yellow  lemons,  red  tomatoes  and 
black  grapes.     Others  emptied  their  windows  alto- 
gether. 

These  jokes  may  seem  childish,  at  first  sight,  but 
when  we  think  that  those  who  dared  perform  them 
paid  for  it  with  several  months'  imprisonment  or 
several  thousand  marks,  and  paid  cheerily,  we  under- 
stand that  there  is  more  in  them  than  a  schoolboy's 
pranks.  It  seems  as  if  the  Belgian  spirit  would  break 
if  it  ceased  to  be  able  to  react.  One  of  the  shop- 
managers  who  was  most  heavily  fined  on  the  occa- 
sion of  our  last  "  Independence  Day"  declared  that 
he  had  not  lost  his  money:  ''It  is  rather  expensive, 

but  it  is  worth  it." 

*  m  * 

If  patriotism  has  become  a  religion  in  Belgium, 
this  religion  has  found  a  priest  whose  authority  is 
recognised  by  the  last  unbeliever.     If  every  church 
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has  become  the  '*  Temple  de  la  Patrie/'  if  the  Braban- 
5onne  resounds  under  the  Gothic  arches  of  every 
nave,  Cardinal  Mercier  has  become  the  good  shep- 
herd who  has  taken  charge  of  the  flock  during  the 
King's  absence.  The  great  Brotherhood,  for  which 
so  many  Christian  souls  are  yearning,  in  which  there 
are  no  more  classes,  parties,  and  sects,  seems  well 
nigh  achieved  beyond  the  electrified  barbed  wire  of 
the  Belgian  frontier.  Are  not  all  Belgians  threatened 
with  the  same  danger,  are  they  not  close-knit  by  the 
same  hope,  the  same  love,  the  same  hatred? 

When  the  bells  rang  from  the  towers  of  Brussels 
Cathedral  on  July  21st  last,  when,  in  his  red  robes, 
Cardinal  Mercier  blessed  the  people  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  day  of  Belgium's  Independence,  it  seemed 
that  the  soul  of  the  martyred  nation  hovered  in  the 
Church.  After  the  national  anthem,  people  lifted 
their  eyes  towards  the  great  crucifix  in  the  choir,  and 
could  no  longer  distinguish,  through  their  tears,  the 
image  of  the  Crucified  from  that  of  their  bleeding 
country. 


III. 

THE   POISONED   WELLS. 

We  must  never  forget,  when  we  speak  of  the  moral 
resistance  of  the  Belgian  people,  that  they  have  been 
completely  isolated  from  their  friends  abroad  for  more 
than  two  years  and  that  meanwhile  they  have  been 
exposed  to  all  the  systematic  and  skilful  manoeuvres 
of  German  propaganda.  Not  only  are  they  without 
news  from  abroad,  but  all  the  news  they  receive  is 
calculated  to  spread  discouragement  and  distrust. 

How  true  lovers  could  resist  a  long  separation  and 
the  most  wicked  calumnies  without  losing  faith  in  one 
another  has  been  the  theme  of  many  a  story.  From 
the  story- writer's  point  of  view,  the  true  narrative 
of  the  German  occupation  of  Belgium  is  much  more 
romantic  than  any  romance,  much  more  wonderful 
than  any  poem.  The  mass  is  not  supposed  to  show^ 
the  sam.e  constancy  as  the  individual,  and  one  does 
not  expect  from  a  whole  people  the  ideal  loyalty  of 
Desdemona  and  Imogen.  Besides,  we  do  not  want 
the  reader  to  imagine  that,  before  the  war,  the  Bel- 
gians were  ideally  in  love  with  one  another.  Like 
the  English,  the  Americans  and  the  French,  we  had 
our  differences.  It  is  one  of  the  unavoidable  draw- 
backs of  Democracy  that  politics  should  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  dissensions.  Therefore  it  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  that  the  sudden  friendship  which 
sprang  up  between  classes,  parties  and  races  in  Bel- 
gium, on  the  eve  of  August  4th,  should  so  long  have 
defied  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  enemy  and  should 
remain  as  unshakeable  to-day  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  German  intellectuals 
who  have  undertaken  to  break  down  Belgian  unity 
are  at  a  loss  to  explain  their  failure.    Scientifically 
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it    defies    every   explanation.      Here    was   a    people 
apparently    deeply  divided  against  itself,    Socialists 
opposed  Liberals,   Liberals  opposed  Catholics,   Fle- 
mings opposed  Walloons;  theoretical  differences  de- 
generated frequently  into  personal  quarrels;  political 
antagonism  was  embittered  by  questions  of  religion 
and  language.    Surely  this  was  ideal  ground  in  which 
to  sow  the  seed  of  discord,   when  the  Government 
had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  country 
and  a  great  number  of  prominent  citizens  had  emigrated 
abroad.  The  German  propagandist,  who  had  been  able 
to  work  wonders  in  some  neutral  countries,  must  have 
thought   the   task    almost  unworthy    of    his   efforts. 
Every   one   of   his  theoretical   calculations  was  cor- 
rect.   He  only  forgot  one  small  detail  which  a  closer 
study  of  history  might  have  taught  him.    He  forget 
that,  in  face  of  the  common  danger,  all  these  differ- 
ences would  lose  their  hold  on  the  people's  soul,  that 
the  former  bitterness  of  their  quarrels  was  nothing 
compared  with  the  sacred  love  of  their  country  which 

they  shared. 

•  ♦  « 

The  first  action  of  the  German  administration  after 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Brussels  was  to  try  to  isolate 
the  occupied  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  monopo- 
lize the  news.  Rather  than  submit  to  a  German 
censor,  all  the  Belgian  papers— with  the  exception 
of  two  small  provincial  journals — had  ceased  to 
appear.  During  a  fortnight,  Brussels  remained  ^nth- 
out  authorized  news.  From  that  time,  the  authorities 
allowed  the  sale  of  some  German  and  Dutch  dailies 
and  of  a  few  newspapers  published  in  Belgium  under 
German  control.  The  Government  itself  issued  the 
Deutsche  Soldatenpost  and  Le  Reveil  (in  French) 
and  a  great  number  of  posters,  "  Communications 
officielles  du  Commandant  de  VArmee  allemande/' 
which  were  supposed  to  contain  the  latest  war-news. 

To  this  imposing   array,    the   patriots   could  only 
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oppose  a  few  pamphlets  issued  by  the  editor  Bryan 
Hill,  soon  prohibited,  and  copies  of  Belgian,  French 
and  English  papers,  which  were  smuggled  at 
great  risk,  and  consequently  were  very  expensive. 
Still,  before  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  the  Germans  to  stop  private  letters 
and  newspapers  passing  from  the  unoccupied  to  the 
occupied  part  of  the  country.  Besides,  they  had  more 
important  business  on  hand.  Here  again,  it  was  only 
after  the  second  month  of  occupation  that  the  pressure 
increased.  During  October  and  November,  several 
people  were  condemned  to  heavy  fines  and  to  periods 
of  imprisonment  for  circulating  written  and  even 
verbal  news.  The  Dutch  frontier  was  closed,  wher- 
ever no  natural  obstacle  intervened,  by  a  continuous 
line  of  barbed  wire  and  electrified  wire.  Passports 
were  only  granted  to  the  few  people  engaged  in  the 
work  of  relief  and  to  those  who  could  prove  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  interests  of  their  business  that 
they  should  leave  the  country  for  a  time.  The  postal 
service  being  reorganized  under  German  control,  any 
other  method  of  communication  was  severely  prose- 
cuted. At  the  end  of  1914,  several  messengers  lost 
their  lives  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Under  such  conditions  it  Is  easy  to  understand  that., 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  anonymous  editors 
of  two  or  three  prohibited  papers,  such  as  La  Libre 
Belgiqiie,  the  bulk  of  the  population  Vv'as  practically 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  was  compelled 
to  read,  if  they  read  at  all,  the  pro-German  papers  and 
the  German  posters.    The  only  wells  left  from  which 

the  people  could  drink  were  poisoned. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  German  Press  Bureau  in  Brussels,  openly 
recognised  by  the  administration  and  formerly  the 
headquarters  of  Baron  von  Bissing's  son,  set  to  work 
in  three  principal  directions.  It  aimed  at  separating 
the  Belgians  from  the  Allies,  then  at  separating  the 
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people  from  King  Albert  and  his  Government,  and 
finally  at  reviving  the  old  language  quarrel  between 
Walloons  and  Flemings. 

The  campaign  against  the  Allies,  though  still  car- 
ried on  whenever  the  opportunity  arises,  was  specially 
violent  at  the  beginning,  when  the  Germans  had  not 
yet  given  up  all  hope  of  detaching  King  Albert  from 
the  Alliance  (August-September,  1914).  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  dangerous  line  of  attack  because  it  did 
not  imply  any  breach  of  patriotism.  On  the  con- 
trary it  suggested  that  Belgium  had  been  duped  by 
the  Allies,  and  especially  by  England,  who  had  never 
meant  to  come  to  her  help  and  who  had  used  her  as 
a  catspaw,  leaving  her  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the 
German  assault  in  an  unequal  and  heroic  struggle. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  constant  flow  of  war 
news  exaggerating  the  German  successes  and  sug- 
gesting that,  even  if  they  ever  had  the  intention  of 
delivering  Belgium,  the  Allies  would  no  longer  be 
in  a  Dosition  to  do  so. 

1. 

According  to  the  first  war-news  poster  issued  in 
Brussels,  a  few  days  after  the  enemy  had  entered 
the  town,  the  French  official  papers  had  declared  that 
*•  The  French  armies,  being  thrown  on  the  defensive, 
would  not  be  able  to  help  Belgium  in  an  offensive 
movement."  I  need  not  recall  how,  his  name  having 
been  used  at  Liege  to  bolster  up  this  false  report,  M. 
Max,  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  it  publicly  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  discrediting  all  censored  news. 

The  effect  was  amazing.  Henceforth  the  official 
posters  were  not  only  regularly  regarded  as  a  tissue 
of  fies,  but  definitely  ridiculed.  The  people  either 
ignored  them  or  paid  them  an  exaggerated  attention. 
In  some  popular  quarters,  urchins  climbed  on  ladders 
to  read  them  aloud  to  a  jeering  crowd.  The  influence 
of  M.  Max's  attitude  was  such  that,  eighteen  months 
later,  several  people  coming  from  the  capital  declared 
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that,  as  far  as  war  news  was  concerned,  Brussels  v/as 
far  more  optimistic  than  London  or  Paris,  every 
check  received  by  the  Allied  armies  being  systemati- 
cally ignored  and  every  success  exaggerated. 

When  one  reads  through  the  series  of  German 
*'  Communications  "  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the 
capital  during  the  first  year  of  the  occupation,  one 
wonders  how  they  did  not  succeed  in  discouraging 
the  population.  For,  in  spite  of  some  extraordinary 
blunders — such  as  the  announcement  that  a  German 
squadron  had  captured  fifteen  English  fishing  boats 
(September  8th,  1914),  that  the  Serbs  had  taken 
Semlin  because  they  had  nothing  more  to  eat  in 
Serbia  (September  13th,  1914),  or  that  the  British 
army  was  so  badly  equipped  that  the  soldiers  lacked 
boot-laces  and  writing  paper  (October  6th,  1914) — 
the  author  of  these  proclamations  succeeded  so  skil- 
fully in  mixing  truth  and  untruth  and  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  public  away  from  any  reverse  suffered 
by  the  Central  Empires,  that  the  effect  of  the  cam- 
paign might  have  been  most  demoralizing. 

After  this  first  reverse,  the  Germans  only  attacked 
the  Allies  in  order  to  throw  on  their  shoulders  the 
responsibility  for  the  woes  v/hich  they  themselves 
were  inflicting  on  their  victims.  When  some  English 
aeroplanes  visited  Brussels,  on  September  26th,  1915, 
a  few  people  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
The  German  press  declared  immediately  that-  this 
was  due  to  the  want  of  skill  of  the  airmen,  who 
dropped  the  bombs  indiscriminately  over  the  town. 
We  possess  now  m.aterial  proof  that  the  people  were 
killed,  not  by  bombs  dropped  from  the  air,  but  by 
fragments  of  shells  fired  from  guns.  This  can  only 
be  explained  in  one  way.  The  German  gunners  must 
have  timed  their  shells  so  that  they  should  not  burst 
in  the  air,  but  only  when  falling  on  the  ground. 
This  method  of  propaganda  may  cost  a  few  lives,  but 
it  is  certainly  clever.     It  might  well  be  calculated  to 
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stir  indignation  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  against 
the  Allies  and  at  the  same  time  to  serve  as  a  warning 
to  enemy  headquarters  to  the  effect:  *'  Whenever  you 
send  your  aeroplanes  over  Belgian  towns,  we  are 
going  to  make  the  population  pay  for  it." 

The  same  kind  of  argument  is  used  at  the  present 
moment  with  regard  to  the  wholesale  deportations 
which  are  going  on  in  Belgium.  To  justify  his  slave- 
raids,  Governor  von  Hissing  denounces  England's 
blockade.  It  is  the  economic  policy  of  England — 
not  German  requisitions — which  has  ruined  Belgium 
and  caused  unemployment:  "  If  there  are  any  objec- 
tions to  be  made  about  this  state  of  affairs  you  must 
address  them  to  England,  who,  through  her  policy 
of  isolation,  has  rendered  the  coercive  measures  neces- 
sary." (1)  But  the  argument  is  used  more  for  the 
sake  of  discussion  than  in  the  real  hope  of  convincing 
the  public.  General  von  Bissing  can  have  very  few 
illusions  left  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Belgian 
population.  He  knov/s  that  every  Belgian  worker 
would  answer,  with  the  members  of  the  Commission 
Syndicale:  **  All  the  Allies  have  agreed  to  let  some 
raw  material  necessary  to  our  industry  enter  Bel- 
gium, under  the  condition,  naturally,  that  no  requisi- 
tions should  be  made  by  the  occupying  power,  and 
that  a  neutral  commission  should  control  the  des- 
tination of  the  manufactured  articles."  (2)  Or,  more 
emphatically  still,  with  Cardinal  Mercier:  "England 
generously  allows  some  foodstuffs  to  enter  Belgium 
under  the  control  of  neutral  countries.  .  .  She 
would  certainly  allow  raw  materials  to  enter  the  coun- 
try under  the  same  control,  if  Germany  would  only 
pledge  herself  to  leave  them  to  us  and  not  to  seize 
the  manufactured  products  of  our  industry." 


(1)  Answer  of  Governor  von  Bissing  to  Cardinal  Mercier' s 
letter,  Oct.  26th,  1916. 

(2)  Letter    of    the    "Commission    Syndieale  "    to    Baron    von 
Bissing,  Nov.  14th,  1916. 
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Such  arguments  are  extraordinarily  characteristic 
of  the  German  mind,  as  it  has  been  developed  by  the 
war:  **  Let  Belgium  know  that  she  is  suffering  for 
England's  sake.  Let  England  know  that,  as  long 
as  she  enforces  her  blockade,  her  friends  in  Belgium 
will  have  to  pay  for  it."  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
double-edged  declaration  as  that  used  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Allied  air-raid  on  Brussels.  Literally 
speaking,  it  cuts  both  ways.  The  excuse  becomes  a 
threat  and  the  untruth  savours  of  blackmail.  Healthy 
minds  work  by  single  or  treble  propositions.  If  we 
did  not  remember  that  our  aim  is  to  analyse  the  beau- 
tiful and  heroic  side  of  the  occupation  of  Belgium, 
rather  than  to  dwell  on  its  most  sinister  aspects,  we 
should  recognize,  in  this  last  manoeuvre,  the  lowest 
example    of    human    brutality    and    hypocrisy,    the 

double  mark  of  the  German   hoof. 

«  «  « 

In  spite  of  the  most  authentic  documents,  of  the 
most  glaring  material  proofs,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  realise  that  the  human  spirit  may  fall  so  low.  It 
seems  as  if  we  were  diminishing  ourselves  when  we 
accuse  our  enemies.  We  have  lived  so  long  in  the 
faith  that  *' such  things  are  impossible"  that,  now 
that  they  happen  almost  at  our  door,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt  our  eyes  rather  than  to  doubt  the 
innate  goodness  of  man.  Never  did  I  feel  this  more 
strongly  than  when  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  a  carica- 
ture of  King  Albert  reproduced  from^  a  German  nev/s- 
paper. 

Surely  if  one  man,  one  leader,  has  come  out  of 
this  severe  trial  unstained,  with  his  virtue  untar- 
nished, it  is  indeed  Albert  the  First,  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. His  simple  and  loyal  attitude  in  face  of  the 
German  ultimatum,  the  indomitable  courage  which 
he  showed  during  the  Belgian  campaign,  his  dig- 
nity, his  reserve,  his  almost  exaggerated  modesty, 
ought  to  have  won   for  him,    besides  the  deep  ad- 
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miration  of  the  Allies  and  of  the  neutral  world,  the 
respect  and  esteem  even  of  his  worst  enemy.  There 
is  a  man  of  few  words  and  noble  actions,  fulfilling 
his  pledges  to  the  last  article,  faithful  to  his  word 
even  in  the  presence  of  death,  a  leader  sharing  the 
work  of  his  soldiers,  a  King  living  the  life  of  a  poor 
man.  When  in  Paris,  in  London,  triumphal  recep- 
tions were  awaiting  them,  he  and  his  noble  and 
devoted  Queen  remained  at  their  post,  on  the  last 
stretch  of  Belgian  territory,  in  the  rough  surround- 
ings of  army  quarters. 

The  whole  world  has  noted  this.  People  who  have 
no  sympathy  to  spare  for  the  Allies'  cause  have  been 
obliged  to  bow  before  this  young  hero,  more  noble 
in  his  defeat  than  all  the  conquerors  of  Europe  in 
their  victory.  But  the  Germans  have  not  felt  it.  Not 
only  did  they  try  to  ridicule  King  Albert  in  their 
comic  papers.  Even  the  son  of  Governor  von  Bis- 
sing  did  not  hesitate  to  fling  in  his  face  the  generous 
epithet,  *'  Lackland.''  (1)  As  soon  as  the  last  attempt 
to  conciliate  the  King  had  failed  the  German  press  in 
Belgium  began  a  most  violent  and  abusive  campaign 
against  him.  The  Dusseldorfer  General-Anseiger 
published  a  venomous  article,  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented as  personally  responsible  for  ''the  plot  of  the 
Allies  against  Germany  and  for  the  crimes  of  the 
franc-tireurs."  He  was  stigmatised  as  ''the  slave 
of  England,"  and  it  was  asserted  that  "  If  he  did  not 
grasp  the  hand  stretched  out  to  him  by  the  Kaiser 
on  August  2nd  and  the  9th  it  is  only  because  he  did 
not  dare  to  do  so"  (October  10th,  1914).  He  was 
said  to  have  "  betrayed  his  army  at  Antwerp.  Had 
he  not  sworn  not  to  leave  the  town  alive?"  And 
Le  Reveil,  another  paper  circulated  in  Belgium  by 
German  propagandists,  announced  solemnly  that, 
once  on  the  Yser,  the  King  wanted  to  sign  a  sepa- 


(1)  Suddeutsehe  Manatshefte,   April   1915. 
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rate  peace  with  Germany,  but  England  had  for- 
bidden him  to  do  so.  The  Hamburger  Nachrichten, 
the  Vossische  Zeitung  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
repeated  without  scruple  this  tissue  of  gross  calum- 
nies. The  Deutsche  Soldatenpost,  edited  specially 
for  the  German  soldiers  in  Belgium,  went  even  a  step 
further  and  violently  reproached  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  for  not  having  protested  against  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  German  civilians  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  hostilities  I 


Not  being  able  to  stir  the  people  against  the  Allies 
or  against  their  own  Government,  the  German  Press 
Bureau  attempted  to  revive  the  language  quarrel  and 
to  provoke  internal  dissensions.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  new  campaign,  whose  crowning  epi- 
sode was  the  opening  of  the  German  University  at 
Ghent,  in  October  last,  began  two  months  after  the 
surrender  of  Brussels  and  did  not  develop  until  the 
spring  of  1915,  when  an  important  minority  of  Ger- 
mans began  to  realise  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
retain  Belgium,  and  when  a  greater  number  still  only 
hoped  to  keep  Antwerp  and  Flanders,  thanks  to  the 
**  social  and  linguistic  affinities  of  Flemings  and 
Germans." 

That  is  how  Germany,  who  had  never  troubled 
much  before  about  the  Flemish  movement  and 
Flemish  literature,  suddenly  discovered  a  great 
affection  for  her  Flemish  brothers  who  had  so 
long  been  exposed  to  '*  the  insults  of  the  Wal- 
loons" ;  how  she  suddenly  espoused  their  griev- 
ances and  put  into  effect,  in  spite  of  their  strong 
protests,  some  reforms  inscribed  on  the  programme; 
how  she  tried  by  every  means  at  her  disposal  to  con- 
ciliate Flemish  sympathies  and  to  stir  up  antagonism 
and  jealousies  by  treating   Flemings  and  Walloons 
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differently,  whether  prisoners  in  Germany  or  in  occu- 
pied Belgium. 

The  German  train  of  thought  is  clear  enough: 
•'  If  we  are  unable  to  hold  Belgium,  any  pro-German 
demonstrations  in  the  Northern  provinces  may  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Flemings  to 
be  bound  to  the  Empire  and  give  a  pretext  for  the 
annexation  of  Antwerp  and  Flanders.  If  even  that 
is  impossible  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  give  back  his 
Kingdom  to  King  Albert,  we  shall  have  sown  so 
many  germs  of  discontent  in  the  country  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Government  to  restore  Belgium 
in  her  full  unity  and  power.  She  will  never  become 
against  us  the  strong  bulwark  of  the  Allies.*' 

All  this  Walloon-Flemish  agitation  started  by 
Germany  belongs  to  a  vast  plan  of  mismanage- 
ment. The  day  Germany  knew  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  her  conquest  she  deliberately  set  herself 
to  ruin  Belgium  economically  and  morally.  She  suc- 
ceeded economically,  for  nobody  could  prevent  her 
from  requisitioning  whatever  she  wanted.  She  failed 
morally  because  the  people  understood  her  purpose 
and  because  the  Flemish  leaders  proudly  refused  the 
German  gifts.  The  reform  of  Ghent  University  was 
made  in  spite  of  them.  It  was  made  with  the  help  of 
a  few  Germans,  German-Dutch  and  Belgians  with- 
out any  reputation  or  following.  The  professors 
have  been  bought  and  the  students  (they  only 
number  eighty)  have  been  mostly  recruited  among 
the  Flemish  prisoners  in  Germany  and  among  a  few 
young  men  threatened  with  deportation.  They  are 
obliged  'to  wear  a  special  cap  and  are  under  the 
ban  of  the  whole  population.  No  true  **Gantois" 
passes  them  in  the  street  without  whispering,  **  Vive 
VArmeeJ'  This  is  the  pitiful  medley  of  cranks, 
traitors  and  unwilling  students  which  General  von 
Hissing  is  pleased  to  call  a  '*  University.'* 

In  his  inaugural  speech,  the  Governor  exclaimed^ 
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"  The  God  of  War,  with  his  drawn  sword,  has  held 
the  new  institution  at  the  font.  May  the  God  of 
Peace  be  gracious  to  her  for  long  years  to  come.'* 
The  Germans'  lack  of  humour  surpasses  even  their 
ruthlessness.  With  one  hand  General  von  Bissing 
was  baptizing  the  baby — rather  a  difficult  operation 
— with  the  other  he  brandished  his  fiery  sword  over 
the  heads  of  all  the  true  Flemings  who  refused  to 
adopt  it.  Many  of  them  paid  for  this  patriotic  atti- 
tude by  losing  their  liberty.  With  one  hand  Ger- 
many inflicted  this  unwelcome  gift  on  the  Flemings, 
with  the  other  she  banished  M.M.  Pirenne,  Fr^dericq 
and  Verhaegen  from  the  sacred  precincts  of  Flemish 
culture! 

]Most  solemnly,  on  different  occasions,  all  the  prom- 
inent Flemish  leaders  have  protested  against  the  Ger- 
man Administration's  action.  They  have  declared 
that  it  was  illegal  and  unjust.  Governor  von  Bis- 
sing reminds  them  that,  according  to  De  Raet's 
words,  '*  Two  heroic  spirits  dominate  the  world :  The 
Mind  and  the  Sword."  They  may  possess  the  first 
but  he  holds  the  second. 


Prosperity  reigns  in   Flanders.'' 


IV. 
THE  SACKING  OF   BELGIUM. 

There  is  one  idea  which  dominates  the  Belgian 
tragedy:  **  The  body  may  be  conquered,  the  soul 
remains  free.'*  These  words  were  uttered  for  the 
first  time,  I  believe,  by  the  Belgian  Premier,  Baron 
de  Broqueville,  in  the  solemn  sitting  of  the  House, 
when  the  German  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  was 
announced  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
idea  is  supposed  to  have  been  expressed  by  King 
Albert,  in  another  form,  before  the  evacuation  of 
Antwerp.  It  was  used  to  great  effect  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  cartoons  published  by  Punch,  in  which 
the  Kaiser  says  to  the  King,  with  a  sneer,  *'  You 
have  lost  everything,'*  and  the  King  replies,  **  Not 
my  soul."  It  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  Bel- 
gian cause  that  the  image  of  the  stricken  country  is 
scarcely  ever  evoked  without  an  allusion  being  made 
to  it. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  course  of  the  earlier  chapters^ 
how  Belgium  succeeded  in  preserving  her  loyalty 
and  patriotism  in  spite  of  the  most  ruthless  oppres- 
sion and  the  most  cunning  calumnies.  We  must  now 
look  at  the  darker  side  of  the  picture  and  see  how 
she  has  not  succeeded  in  preserving  either  her  pros- 
perity, or  even  her  supply  of  daily  bread. 

We  shall  soon  be  confronted  with  the  most  tragic 
aspect  of  her  Calvary.  So  long  as  her  armies  were 
fighting  the  invader,  so  long  as  her  towns  and  coun- 
tryside were  ruined  by  German  frightfulness,  so  long 
as  her  martyrs,  men,  women  and  children,  were  fall- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  market-place  before  the  firing 
party,  so  long  as  every  symbol,  every  word  of  patriot- 
ism was  forbidden  her,  Belgium  could  remain  van- 
quished but  unconquered,  bleeding  but  unshakeable. 
She  enjoyed,   in  the  face  of  her  oppressors,  all  the 
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privileges  of  the  Christian  martyrs  of  the  first  cen- 
turies ;  she  could  smile  on  the  rack,  laugh  under  the 
whip  and  sing  in  the  flames.  She  remained  free  in 
her  prison,  free  to  respect  Justice,  in  the  midst  of 
injustice,  to  treasure  Righteousness,  in  spite  of  false- 
hood, to  worship  her  Saints,  in  the  face  of  calumny. 
She  was  still  able  to  resist,  to  oppose,  every  day  and 
at  every  turn,  her  patience  to  the  enemy's  threats 
and  her  cheerfulness  to  his  ominous  scowl.  She  had 
a  clear  conscience  and  her  hands  were  clean. 

There  is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the  Roman 
emperors,  they  seldom  starved  their  victims  to  death. 
Popular  imagination  revels  in  their  cruelty,  and  the 
Golden  Legend  displays  to  us  all  the  grim  splendours 
of  a  chamber  of  horrors.  But  the  worst  of  all  tor- 
tures— starvation — is  not  often  inflicted.  The  idea 
is,  I  suppose,  that  the  conversion  must  be  sudden 
and  striking.  But  Belgium's  oppressors  do  not  any 
longer  want  to  convert  her.  They  have  tried  and  they 
have  failed.  They  merely  want  to  take  all  the  food,  all 
the  raw  materials,  all  the  machines  and — last  but  not 
least — all  the  labour  they  can  out  of  her.  Their  fight 
is  not  the  fight  of  one  religion  against  another.  It 
is  the  fight  of  material  power  against  any  philosophy, 
any  religion  which  stands  between  it  and  the  things 
w^hich  it  covets.  The  Germans  do  not  sacrifice  Bel- 
gium to  their  gods.  Such  an  ideal  course  is  far  from 
their  thoughts.  They  sacrifice  Belgium  to  Germany 
— that  is,  to  themselves.  It  matters  very  little  whether 
a  slave  is  able  to  speak  or  to  think,  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  work. 

Here  again,  in  spite  of  the  wholesale  plundering 
of  the  first  days  of  occupation,  and  of  the  enormous 
fines  imposed  on  towns  and  provinces,  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  German  plan  was  deliberately  to  ruin 
the  country.  It  might  even  have  been  to  develop  its 
resources,  as  long  as  there  was  some  hope  of  annex- 
ing  it,    though    this   benevolent  spirit   had  scarcely 
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any  time  to  manifest  itself.  After  the  Marne  and  the 
Yser,  however,  when  it  became  evident  that  anyhow 
the  whole  of  Belgium  could  never  be  retained,  and 
when  the  attitude  of  the  people  showed  clearly  that 
they  would  always  remain  hostile  to  their  new  mas- 
ters, the  systematic  sacking  of  the  country  began 
without  any  thought  for  the  consequences. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  best  w^ay  of  coming  to  some  appreciation  of 
the  work  accomplished  during  these  two  years  is  to 
remember   that,    before   the   war,    Belgium   was   the 
richest  country  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  her  size. 
Relatively  she  had  the  greatest  commercial  activity, 
the  richest  agricultural  production,  and  she  was  more 
thickly   populated    than   any   other   State,    with   the 
exception    of   Saxony.     Nowhere   were    the  imports 
and  exports  so  important,  in  proportion  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  population,  nowhere  did  the  average  square 
mile  yield  such  rich  crops,  nowhere  was  the  railway 
system   so   developed.     Pauperism    was    practically 
unknown,  and,  even  in  the  large  towns,  the  number 
of  people  dependent  on  public  charity  was  compara- 
tively very  small.    To  this  picture  of  unequalled  pros- 
perity oppose  the  present  situation :  Part  of  the  coun- 
tryside left  without  culture  for  want  of  manure  and 
horses;   scarcely  any  cattle   left  in  the  fields;  com- 
merce paralysed  by  the  stoppage  of  railway  and  other 
communications;    industry  at   a  complete  standstill, 
with  500,000  men  thrown   out  of  work  and  nearly 
half  of  the  population   which  remained  in   Belgium 
(3,500,000)  on  the  verge  of  starv^ation   and  entirely 
dependent  for  their  subsistance  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief. 

It  is  said  that  the  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruit. 
Such  then  is  the  fruit  of  the  German  administration 
of  Belgium.  When  he  arrived  in  Brussels,  Governor 
von  Bissing  declared  that  he  had  come  to  dress  Bel- 
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gium's  wounds.     What  would  he  have  done  if  he 
had  meant  to  aggravate  them  ? 

There  is  an  insidious  argument  which  must  be 
met  once  and  for  ever.  We  have  seen  how  Ger- 
many is  trying  to  throw  the  responsibility  for  the 
misery  prevailing  in  Belgium  and  for  the  present 
deportations  on  the  English  blockade,  which  par- 
alyses the  industry  and  prevents  the  introduction  of 
raw  materials.  But,  if  this  were  the  case,  the  situa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  worse  in  Belgium  than  in  Ger- 
many. On  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  splendid  work 
of  the  Commission  for  Relief,  she  ought  to  be  far  better 
off.  How  is  it  then  that — according  to  General  von 
Bissing's  own  declaration  made  to  Mr.  Julius  Wer- 
theimer,  correspondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
(September  the  1st,  1916) — how  is  it  that  "the  average 
cost  of  life  is  much  higher  in  Belgium  than  in  Ger- 
many," and  that  *'  a  great  number  of  inhabitants 
(tens  oT  thousands  of  them)  have  not  eaten  a  piece 
of  meat  for  many  wrecks?" 

This  inequality  between  the  social  conditions  in 
Germany  and  in  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the  advantages 
given  to  the  latter  by  the  introduction  of  food  through 
the  blockade  with  England's  consent,  can  easily  be 
explained :  On  the  one  hand,  German  industry  has 
transformed  itself,  many  factories  which  could  not 
continue  their  ordinary  work  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  rawstuffs  having  been  turned  into  war-factories 
in  which  there  is  still  a  great  demand  for  labour. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  not  been  submitted 
to  the  same  levies  in  money,  and  requisitions  in  food- 
stuffs and  material ;  Germany  has  not  been  deprived, 
from  the  beginning,  of  all  her  reser\^e,  she  has  not 
been  depleted  of  all  her  stock. 

We  shall  have  to  deal,  in  the  next  chapter,  with 
the  first  question.  Let  us  only  consider  the  second 
here. 
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Jt  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  matter.  The  particulars  at  hand  are 
not  complete  and  a  full  list  of  German  exactions  has 
not  yet  been  drawn  up.  Let  us,  however,  try  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  disproportion  existing  between 
the  country's  resources  and  the  demands  which  were 
made  on  her. 

On  December  12th,  1914,  a  poster  announced  to 
the  citizens  of  Brussels  that  the  nine  Belgian  pro- 
vinces would  be  obliged  to  pay,  every  month  during 
the  coming  year,  a  sum  of  forty  million  francs,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  about  480  millions  (over  19  million 
pounds).  In  order  to  understand  the  indignation 
caused  by  this  announcement  it  is  necessary  to 
remember : 

1st.  That  the  Belgians  were  at  the  time  already 
paying  all  the  ordinary  taxes,  to  the  commune,  to  the 
province  and  to  the  State,  so  that  this  new  contribu- 
tion constituted  a  super-tax. 

2nd.  That  all  the  direct  taxes  paid  to  the  State, 
in  ordinary  times,  amount  scarcely  to  75  millions, 
that  is  to  say,  to  a  sixth  of  this  contribution. 

3rd.  And  that  the  new  economic  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  war  had  considerably  reduced  the  income 
of  the  most  wealthy  citizens. 

As  the  Germans  persist  in  invoking  the  text  of  the 
Hague  Convention  of  which  they  have  again  and 
again  violated  every  clause,  it  may  be  useful  to  point 
out  that,  according  to  the  49th  article,  the  occupying 
power  is  only  allowed  to  raise  war  contributions  "  for 
the  need  of  the  army,"  that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  pay 
in  money  the  requisitions  which  he  is  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  supply  the  army  of  occupation  with  food, 
fodder,  and  so  on.  As,  most  of  the  time,  the  Ger- 
mans only  pay  for  what  they  requistion  in  ''  hons  de 
guerre  ''  payable  after  the  w^ar,  and  as,  in  spite  of 
their  sound  appetite,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the 
few  thousand  '' landsturmers  "  who  are  garrisoning 
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Belgium  are  eating  two  million  pounds  worth  a 
month,  the  illegal  character  of  the  German  measure 
seems  evident.  Besides,  if  any  doubt  were  still  pos- 
sible, we  should  find  it  laid  down  in  the  52nd  article 
that  any  service  required  from  the  occupying  power 
must  be  "in  proportion  to  the  countrj^'s  resources." 

As  the  announcement  had  provoked  strong  pro- 
tests. Governor  von  Bissing  announced  a  few  days 
later  that,  if  this  contribution  was  paid,  no  further 
extraordinary  taxes  would  be  required  and  the  requisi- 
tions would  henceforth  be  paid  for  in  money.  Need- 
less to  say,  none  of  these  promises  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  contribution  of  480  millions  was 
renewed  at  the  beginning  of  1915,  and  even  increased 
to  600  millions  lately,  so  that,  from  that  source  only, 
the  Germans  have  raised  in  Belgium,  after  two  years 
of  occupation,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  total 
State  debt  of  the  country  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 

This  is  only  one  example  among  many.  The  com- 
munes did  not  enjoy  better  treatment.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  during  the  period  of  invasion 
the  enemy  exacted  various  war-taxes  from  every 
town  he  entered :  20  millions  from  Liege,  50  millions 
from  Brussels,  32  millions  from  Namur,  40  millions 
from  Antwerp,  and  so  on.  Since  then,  he  has  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  inflicting  heavy  fines  even  on 
the  smallest  villages.  If  one  inhabitant  succeeds  in 
joining  the  army,  if  an  allied  aeroplane  appears  on 
the  horizon,  if,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  tele- 
graph or  the  telephone  wires  are  out  of  order,  a 
shower  of  fines  falls  on  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages.  In  June  last  the  total  amount  of  these 
exactions  was  estimated,  for  1916,  at  ten  millions 
(£400,000).  If  we  add  to  this  the  fines  inflicted  con- 
stantly, on  the  slightest  pretext,  on  private  individuals, 
w^e  shall  certainly  remain  below  the  mark  in  stating 
that  Germany  succeeds  in  getting  out  of  Belgium 
over  twenty  million  pounds  a  year.     Twenty  million 
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pounds,  when  the  ordinary  income  of  the  State 
amounts  scarcely  to  seven  millions !  And  I  am  not 
taking  into  account  the  money  seized  in  the  banks 
and  the  recent  enforced  transfer  to  Germany  of  the 
600  millions  (£24,000,000)  of  the  National  Bank. 

If  we  remember  that  the  total  value  of  commercial 
transactions  in  Belgium,  before  the  war,  did  not 
exceed  ten  million  francs  (400,000  pounds)  per  year, 
we  shall  realise  the  absurdity  of  the  German  argu- 
ment which  shifts  on  to  the  English  blockade  the 
responsibility  for  Belgium's  ruin.  Even  a  complete 
stoppage  of  trade  could  not  have  done  the  country 
as  much  harm  as  the  German  exactions  in  money 
only.  But  the  conquerors  were  not  satisfied  with 
fleecing  the  flock,  they  succeeded  in  robbing  it  of  its 

food,  in  taking  away  its  very  means  of  life. 

»  «  « 

Quite  apart  from  any  sentimental  or  moral  reason, 
the  last  step  was  a  grave  mistake,  even  from  the  Ger- 
man point  of  view.  It  would  certainly  have  paid  the 
Germans  better  in  the  end  if  they  had  allowed  the 
Allies  to  send  raw  material  to  feed  the  Belgian  fac- 
tories, under  the  control  of  neutral  powers,  and  if 
they  had  not  requisitioned  the  machines  and  par- 
alysed industry  by  the  most  absurd  restrictions.  It 
would  have  been  a  most  useful  move  from  the  point 
of  view  of  propaganda,  and,  while  posing  as  Bel- 
gium's kind  protectors,  they  might  always  have 
reaped  the  benefit  through  fresh  taxes  and  new  con- 
tributions. If  they  have  killed  the  goose  rather  than 
gather  its  golden  eggs  it  is  because  they  could  not 
afford  to  wait.  It  was  one  of  these  desperate  mea- 
sures, like  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  the 
ruthless  use  of  Zeppelins  and  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania,  which  did  them  more  harm  than  good. 
From  the  beginning  Germany  has  fought  with  a 
bad  conscience,  prompted  in  all  her  actions  more  by 
the  dread  of  being  defeated  than  by  the  clear  inten- 
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tion  of  winning  the  game.  The  manifestation  of 
such  a  spirit  ought  only  to  encourage  her  enemies; 
they  are  the  sure  signs  of  a  future  breakdown.  In 
the  meantime,  they  must  cause  infinite  torture  to  the 
unfortunate  populations  which  are  not  yet  delivered 
from  her  yoke. 

During  the  first  months  of  occupation  the  requisi- 
tions extended  only  to  foodstuffs,  cattle,  horses,  fod- 
der, in  short,  to  objects  which  could  be  used  by  the 
army.  They  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
resources  of  the  country  (Article  52  of  the  Hague 
Convention)  and  therefore  absolutely  illegal,  but  they 
could  still  be  considered  as  military  requisitions. 
In  a  most  interesting  article  published  in  Smoller's 
Jahrbuch  filr  Gesetzgehung  Verwaltung  und 
Volkswirtschaft,  Professor  Karl  Ballod  admits  that 
the  requisitions  made  in  Belgium  and  Northern 
France  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  harm 
caused  by  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia. 
Not  only  the  army  of  occupation,  but  all  the  troops 
concentrated  on  the  northern  sectors  of  the  Western 
front,  ''three  million  men,"  have  been  fed  by  the 
conquered  provinces.  Besides  this,  Germany  took 
from  Belgium,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  ''  more 
than  400,000  tons  of  meal  and  at  least  one  million 
tons  of  other  foodstuffs." 

With  Governor  von  Bissing's  arrival  the  requisi- 
tions extended  to  whatever  raw  material  was  needed 
in  the  Fatherland,  and  all  pretence  of  respecting  the 
Hague  Convention  (Article  49)  ceased  forthwith  :  One 
after  another  the  stocks  of  raw  cotton,  of  wool,  of 
nickel,  of  jute,  of  copper,  were  seized  and  conveyed 
to  Germany.  The  administration  seized,  in  the  same 
way,  all  the  machines  which  could  be  employed, 
beyond  the  Rhine,  for  the  manufacture  of  shells  and 
munitions.  I  am  afraid  of  tiring  the  reader  with  the 
long  enumeration  of  these  arbitrary  decrees,  but  in 
order  to  give  him  an  idea  of  what  is  still  going  on, 
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at  the  present  moment,  I  have  gathered  here  all  the 
measures  of  the  kind  taken  by  the  paternal  adminis- 
tration of  Baron  von  Bissing  which  came  to  our  know- 
ledge during  one  month  only  (October  last).  I  have 
chosen  the  period  at  random,  and  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, these  particulars  are  far  from  complete.  They 
will,  however,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  country  after  the  second  year  of  occupa 
tion  : 

October  6th  :  The  requisitions  in  cattle  have  been 
so  frequent  in  Flanders  that  many  farmers  have  not 
a  milch  cow  left. 

October  6th  :  Owing  to  the  lack  of  motors,  bicycles 
and  horses,  some  tradespeople  in  Brussels  are  using 
oxen  to  draw  their  carts. 

October  10th :  All  the  chestnut  trees  around  Ant- 
werp have  been  requisitioned.  Potatoes  cannot  be 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  even  in  small 
quantities. 

October  17th  :  According  to  a  decree  dated  Septem- 
ber 27th,  any  person  possessing  more  than  $0  kilos 
of  straps  or  cables  must  report  it  under  a  penalty  of 
one  year's  imprisonment  or  a  fine  up  to  20,000  marks. 
October  19th :  The  scarcity  of  potatoes  is  increas- 
ing, in  spite  of  a  good  crop.  The  peasants  were  for- 
bidden to  pull  out  their  plants  before  July  the  21st, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  was  commandeered, 
October  22nd:  The  boot  factories  in  Brussels  are 
forbidden  to  work  more  than  24  hours  per  week. 

October  24th :  A  decree  dated  October  the  7th  adds 
borax  to  the  list  of  sulphurous  products  which  must 
be  declared  according  to  the  decree  of  September  16th. 
October  29th  :  The  Germans  continue  to  take  away 
the  rails  of  the  light  railways  (''vicinaux").  The  line 
from  St.  Trond  to  Hanut  has  been  demolished.  A 
great  deal  of  rolling  stock  has  been  commandeered. 
Owing  to  the  shortage  of  lubricating  oil  it  is  to  be 
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feared  that  this  last  mode  of  conveyance  left  to  the 
Belgians  will  have  to  he  stopped  shortly, 

October  30th :  A  decree  dated  September  30th 
makes  the  measures  for  the  requisition  of  metals 
still  more  severe.  All  the  steel  material — in  whatever 
shape  it  may  he  {including  tools) — must  be  declared  to 
the  Ahteilu7ig  fUr  Handel  und  Gewerhe  in  Brussels, 
tinder  a  penalty  of  five  years  of  imprisonment  (25,000 
marks). 

October  31st :  The  commune  of  Anderlecht  has  voted 
a  credit  of  40,000  francs  for  the  purchase  of  wooden 
shoes  as  the  shortage  of  leather  prevents  most  of  the 
people  from  huying  hoots. 

November  1st :  A  decree  dated  October  14th  pre- 
pares for  the  seizure  of  all  textile  materials,  ribbons, 
hosiery,  etc.  No  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  stocks 
can  be  manufactured,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000 
marks.  A  decree  dated  October  17th  makes  the  declar- 
ation of  poplars  all  over  Belgium  compulsory. 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  to  underline  some  pas- 
sages of  this  report.  However  bad  may  be  the 
impression  it  causes,  it  would  be  twenty-six  times 
worse  if  we  had  the  leisure  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  progress  of  German  economic  policy  in  Belgium. 
It  is  evident  that  the  German  administration,  in  spite 
of  its  former  declarations,  is  resolved  to  ruin  Belgian 
industry  and  to  throw  out  of  w^ork  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  possible.  All  raw  material  must  go  to 
Germany  in  order  to  be  worked  there.  As  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  Belgian  workers  will  not 
submit  to  war  work  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their 
surroundings,  they  must  be  torn  away  from  their 
country  and  compelled  to  follow^  the  materials  and 
machines  over  the  frontier.  Labour  has  become  an 
inanimated  object  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
German  war.  It  is  as  indispensable  to  Germany  as 
cotton,  nickel  and  copper.  It  will  be  treated  as  such. 
If  the  men  resist,  they  will  be  crushed.     If  the  soul 
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of  Belgium  will  not  yield  to  persuasion,  it  will  be 
taken  away  from  her,  like  her  cattle,  her  corn,  her 
iron  and  her  steel.  And  so  Belgium  will  become  a 
weapon  in  Germany's  hands,  a  w^eapon  which  will 
strike  at  Belgium.  And  the  only  thought  of  the 
deported  worker  turning  a  shell  in  a  German  factory 
will  be,  as  is  suggested  by  Louis  Raemaekers'  car- 
toon,  *'  Perhaps  this  one  will  kill  my  own  son?" 


V. 

THE   MODERN    SLAVE. 

I.     THE   CREEPING  TIDE. 

We  must  now  deal  with  the  second  factor  which 
makes  the  conditions  worse  in  Belgium  than  in  Ger- 
many. While  German  peace-factories,  ruined  by 
the  blockade,  have  been  turned  into  war-factories, 
the  majority  of  Belgian  industries  have  remained 
idle.  In  spite  of  the  high  wages  offered  by  the 
Germans — some  skilled  workmen  were  offered  as 
much  as  £2  and  £2  10s.  per  day — the  workers 
resisted  the  constant  pressure  exerted  upon  them  and 
preferred  to  live  miserably  on  half-wages  or  with  the 
help  given  them  by  the  "  Comite  National  "  rather 
than  accept  any  work  which  might  directly  or  in- 
directly help  the  occupying  power.  If  a  few  thou- 
sands, compelled  by  hunger  or  unable  to  resist  their 
conquerors'  threats,  passed  the  frontier,  all  the  rest 
of  the  working  population  kept  up,  under  the  most 
depressing  conditions,  a  great  patriotic  strike,  the 
"strike  of  folded  arms."  If  they  could  not,  as  the 
20,000  young  heroes  who  crossed  the  Dutch  frontier, 
join  the  Belgian  army  on  the  Yser;  they  could  at 
least  wage  war  at  home  and  oppose  to  the  enemy 
the  impenetrable  rampart  of  their  naked  breasts.  It 
should  not  be  said,  when  King  Albert  should  return 
to  Brussels  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  that  his  sub- 
jects had  not  shared  the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers. 
They  should  also  have  their  wounds  to  show,  they 

should  also  have  their  dead  to  honour. 

«  »  • 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  November  last,  the 
protests  of  the  Belgian  Government  and  the  "  Signal 
of  Distress"  of  the  Belgian  bishops  made  known 
the    slave    raids    which    had   taken    place,    most    of 
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"  AH    for   their    good. 
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the  outside  world  was  shocked  and  surprised.  It 
had  lived,  for  months,  under  the  impression  that 
"  things  were  not  so  bad  "  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces. After  the  outcry  caused  by  the  atrocities  of 
August,  1914,  there  came  a  natural  reaction,  a  sort 
of  anti-climax.  Fines,  requisitions,  petty  persecu- 
tions do  not  strike  the  imagination  in  the  same  way 
as  the  burning  of  towns  and  the  wholesale  massacre 
of  peaceful  citizens.  It  had  become  necessary  to 
follow  things  closely  in  order  to  understand  that, 
instead  of  suffering  less,  the  Belgian  population  was 
suffering  more  and  more  every  day.  Besides,  news 
was  scarce  and  difficult  to  check.  When  alarming 
reports  came  from  the  Dutch  frontier,  it  was  usual 
to  think  that  the  newspaper  correspondents  spread 
them  without  much  discrimination. 

But  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  German  administration  since  the  spring 
of  1915,  the  bad  news  which  they  received  lately  only 
confirmed  the  fears  which  they  had  entertained  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  war  went  on,  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  Germany,  whose  man-power  was 
steadily  decreasing,  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
resistance  of  the  Belgian  workers,  and  would  even 
attempt  to  enrol  in  her  army  of  labour  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  conquered  provinces.  The  slave- 
raids  coincFde  with  the  '*  levee  en  masse  "  in  the 
Empire  and  with  the  organisation  of  the  new  "Polish 
Army":  **  If  every  German  is  made  to  fight  or  to 
work,  ought  not  every  Belgian,  every  Pole,  to  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same  ?  The  fact  that  they  should 
turn  their  arms  or  their  tools  against  their  own  coun- 
try is  not  worthy  of  consideration,  as  it  is  supposed 
already  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  German  rule  and 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Fatherland." 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  slavery  of 
ancient  times.  It  was  at  least  free  from  cunning  and 
hypocrisy.    The  conqueror  ill-treated  the  vanquished, 
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but  he  spared  him  his  calumnies.  The  only  law  was 
the  law  of  the  stronger,  but  the  stronger  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  also  the  better.  The  tyrant  was  always 
right,  of  course,  but  he  did  not  pretend  to  show  that 
the  victim  was  always  wrong. 

Now  the  worst  aspect  of  the  German  policy  is 
that  it  associates  the  subtlest  dialectics  with  the  most 
insane  brutality.  When  the  time  comes,  they  act 
with  the  blind  fury  of  the  bull,  but  they  have  already 
thought  it  all  over  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
That  is  why  the  popular  appellation  of  ''  Huns  "  is 
so  misleading.  It  suggests  merely  the  brutality  of 
primitive  men,  which  is  not  always  so  dangerous 
and  so  depraved  as  the  brutality  of  civilised  men. 
Brutality  does  not  exclude  honesty  and  pity.  Attila 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  Pope  and  spared  Rome. 
The  Kaiser's  lieutenant  does  not  listen  to  Cardinal 
Mercier's  protests.  The  Huns,  as  most  strong  men, 
made  a  point  of  keeping  their  word.  The  Germans 
seem  to  make  a  point  of  breaking  theirs.  When  I 
compared  the  fight  of  Belgium  and  Germany  to  the 
unequal  fight  of  Jack  and  the  Giant,  of  David  and 
Goliath,  I  was  forgetting  that  David  and  Jack  were 
cleverer  than  their  antagonists.  Folklore  and  fairy- 
tales always  equalize  the  chances  by  granting  more 
wit  to  the  small  people  than  to  the  big  ones.  It  is 
a  healthy  inspiration.  But  we  are  confronted  to-day 
with  a  new  monster,  a  wise  giant,  a  cunning  dragon, 
a  subtle  beast. 


We  must  therefore  not  imagine  that  Governor  von 
Bissing  got  up  one  fine  morning,  called  for  pen  and 
ink,  like  King  Cole  for  his  bowl,  and  wrote  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  effect  that  all  Belgians  of  military 
age  would  be  reduced  to  slavery  and  obliged,  under 
the  penalty  of  physical  torture  and  under  the  whip 
of  German  sentries,  to  dig  trenches  behind  the  Wes- 
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tern  front  or  to  turn  shells  in  a  German  factory.    Any 
fool — any  Goliath — might  have  done  that. 

Every   German   crime  is  preceded  by   a  series  of 
false  promises  and  followed  by  a  series  of  calumnies. 
Between  such  a  prelude  and  such  a  finale,  you  may 
perform    a    symphony    of    frightfulness    with    Dr. 
Strauss'  orchestration — it  will  sound  as  innocent  and 
artless  as  the  three  notes  of  a  shepherd's  pipe.     The 
violation  of  Belgian   neutrality  is  bad  enough,   but 
if  you  begin  to  lull  Belgium  to  slumber  by  repeating, 
on  every  occasion,  that  she  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
if  you  end  by  declaring  to  the  civilised  world  that 
Belgium   was  plotting  with  England  and  France  a 
traitorous  attack  against  Germany,  then  it  becomes 
quite    plausible.     To    massacre  B,000  civilians  and 
burn  20,000  houses  in  cold  blood  looks  rather  harsh, 
but  if  you  begin  by  giving  '*a  solemn  guarantee  to 
the  people  that  they  will  not  have  to  suffer  from  the 
war  "  (General  von  Emmich's  first  proclamation)  and 
end   by  saying   that  women    have   emptied   buckets 
of  boiling  water  on  the  heads  of  your  soldiers  and 
that  children  have  put  out  the  eyes  of  your  wounded, 
it  becomes  almost  a  kind  proceeding.     In  the  same 
way,   to  seize  and  deport  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  compel  them  to  work  in  exile  against  their 
country  seems  the  act  of  Barbarians,  but  if  you  accu- 
mulate assurances  that   "  normal  conditions  will   be 
maintained  "  and  that  nobody  need  fear  deportation, 
and  if  you  end  by  declaring  that  the  Belgian  work- 
ing classes  are  exclusively  composed  of  loafers  and 
drunkards,   it  becomes  a  measure  of  providence  and 
wisdom  for  which  your  victims   in  particular,  and  the 
whole  civilised  world  in  general,  ought  to  be  deeply 
grateful. 

The  promise  testifies  to  your  good  intentions 
and  the  calumny  explains  how  you  were  regretfully 
obliged  not  to  fulfill  them.  The  promise  keeps  your 
victims   within    reach,   the   calumnies  shift   to   them 
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the  responsibility  for  your  crime.     Who  doubts  that 

every  town  visited  by  a  Zeppelin   is  fortified,  that 

every  ship  sunk  by  a  U  boat  carries  troops  or  guns  ? 

The  old  Hun   killed  every^thing  which  stood  in  his 

way ;  the  modern  Hun  does  the  same  and  then  declares 

that  he  is  the  victim.     The  old   Hun   left  the  dead 

bodies  of  his  enemies  to  the  crows ;  the  modern  Hun 

throws  mud  at  them.     The  old  Hun  tried  to  kill  the 

body;  the  modern  Hun  tries  to  ruin  the  soul. 
«  »  • 

For  this  last  and  most  monstrous  of  all  Germany's 
crimes  we  have  to  register  not  one  promise  only,  but 
a  series  of  promises,  an  accumulation  of  solemn 
pledges.  It  seemed  worth  while  apparently  to  keep 
the  Belgian  workmen  at  home.  Let  us  record  them 
here,    in  chronological  order: 

1st.  September  2nd,  1914.  Proclamation  of  Gov- 
ernor von  der  Goltz  posted  in  Brussels  :  '^  I  ask  no 
one  to  renounce  his  patriotic  sentiments     .     .     .'* 

2nd.     October  18th,  1914.       Letter  of  Baron  von 
Huene,   Military  Governor  of  Antwerp,   to  Cardinal 
Mercier,  read  in  every  church  of  the  province  in  order 
to  reassure  the  people  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp  and 
to  stop  the  emigration  :  *'  Young  men  need  have  no 
fear  of  being  deported  to  Germany,  either  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  army  or  to  be  subjected  to  forced  labour.*' 
3rd.    On  the  same  day,  a  written  declaration  of  the 
military  authorities  of  Antwerp  to  General  von  Ter- 
wisga,   commanding  the    Dutch    army  in   the  field, 
declaring  without  foundation  "the  rumour  that  the 
young  men  will  be  sent  to  Germany." 

4th.  A  few  weeks  later,  this  promise  was  con- 
firmed verbally  to  Cardinal  Mercier  and  extended  to 
the  other  provinces  under  German  rule  by  Governor 
von  der  Goltz,  two  aide-de-camps  and  the  Cardinal's 
private  secretary  being  present.  (See  letter  from  Car- 
dinal Mercier  to  Baron  von  Bissing,  October  19th, 
1916). 
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Bth.  November,  1914.  Assurances  given  by  the 
German  authorities  to  the  Dutch  Legation  in  Brussels 
in  order  to  persuade  the  refugees  to  come  back : 
*'  Normal  conditions  ivill  be  restored  and  the  refugees 
will  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  Holland  to  look  after 
their  families/'  (See  also  the  letter  of  the  Dutch 
Consul  in  Antwerp  urging  the  refugees  to  come  back 
to  their  homes.) 

6th.  July  25th,  1915.  Placard  of  Governor  von 
Bissing  posted  in  Brussels  :  **  The  people  shall  never 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  against  their  country/* 

7th.  April,  1916:  Assurances  given  to  the  neutral 
powers  after  the   Lille  raids  that  such   deportations 

would  not  be  renewed. 

*  *  ♦ 

Now,  let  us  confront  these  texts,  not  even  with  the 
facts  which  come  to  us  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  but  with  the  German  decrees  and  proclama- 
tions preparing  and  ordering  the  recent  deportations. 
We  are  not  opposing  a  Belgian  testimony  to  a  Ger- 
man one,  neither  are  we,  for  the  present,  propound- 
ing even  our  own  interpretation  of  what  occurred. 
We  will  merely  oppose  a  German  document  to  an- 
other German  document  and  let  them  settle  their 
differences  as  best  they  can. 

The  first  trouble  began  in  April  and  May,  1915,  in 
Luttre,  at  the  Malines  arsenal,  and  in  several  other 
Flemish  towns,  when  the  German  authorities  exerted 
every  possible  pressure  to  compel  the  Belgian  work- 
men to  resume  work.  They  were  brought,  under 
military  escort,  to  their  workshops,  imprisoned, 
starved,  and  about  two  hundred  of  them  were 
deported  to  Germany,  where  they  were  submitted 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  (See  the  Nineteenth 
Report  of  the  Belgian  Commission  of  Enquiry.) 
The  threats  and  persecutions  are  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  three  placards  issued  bv  the  German 
authorities. 
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The  first  one,  posted  on  the  walls  of  Pont-a-Celles, 
near  Luttre,  says,  among  other  things:  *'  If  the  work- 
men accept  the  above  conditions  (that  is  to  say,  resume 
work  with  handsome  wages)  the  prisoners  will  be 
released  .  .  ."  The  "prisoners"  being  several 
hundred  workers  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  their 
shops  and  deprived  of  food.     (April,  1915.) 

The  second,  signed  von  Bissing  (so  that  nobodv 
could  imagine  that  these  measures  were  taken  by  some 
too  zealous  subaltern)  and  posted  in  I^Ialines,  on  the 
30th  of  May,  tells  us  that  '*  the  town  of  M alines  must 
be  punished  as  long  as  the  required  number  of  work- 
men have  not  resumed  work."  These  workmen  were 
employed  by  the  Belgian  State  —  which  owms  the 
country's  railway — for  the  repair  of  the  rolling  stock. 
When  they  had  refused  to  resume  work,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  occupation,  a  few  hundred  German  work- 
men had  filled  their  posts.  These  had  been  sent  back 
to  their  military  depots.  The  patriotic  duty  of  these 
Belgians  was  evident  enough  :  by  resuming  their 
work,  they  released  German  soldiers  for  the  front 
and  increased  the  number  of  coaches  and  engines,  of 
which  the  enemy  was  in  great  need  for  the  transport 
of  troops.  If  you  will  compare  this  poster  with  the 
one  printed  above  and  dated  July  2.5th,  you  will  be 
confronted  with  one  of  the  neatest  examples  of  Ger- 
man duplicity.  Other  people  have  broken  their  pro- 
mises after  making  them.  It  was  left  to  Governor 
von  Bissing  to  make  them  after  breaking  them. 

The  third  document  is  still  more  conclusive.  On 
June  the  16th  the  citizens  of  Ghent  could  read  on  their 
walls  that:  "The  attitude  of  certain  factories  which 
refuse  to  work  for  the  German  Army  under  the  pre- 
text of  patriotism  proves  that  a  movement  is  afoot  to 
create  difficulties  for  the  German  Army.  If  such  an 
attitude  is  maintained  I  will  hold  the  communal 
authorities  responsible  and  the  population  will  have 
only  itself  to  blam.e  if  the  great  liberties  granted  to 
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it  until  now  are  suspended."  This  clumsy  declara- 
tion is  signed  by  Lieutenant-General  Graf  von  West- 
carp.  And  to  think  that,  even  now,  Governor  von 
Bissing  perseveres  in  maintaining  that  no  military 
work  has  ever  been  asked  or  will  ever  be  asked  from 
the  Belgian  workers!  As  the  French  proverb  says: 
"  On  n'est  jamais  trahi  que  par  les  siens."  (i) 

But,  like  the  man  who  marries  his  mistress  after 
the  birth  of  the  first  child,  the  Governor  General  was 
thinking  of  ''regularising  the  situation."  He  knew 
that  his  attitude  was  illegal.  He  decided,  therefore, 
to  concoct  a  few  decrees  in  order  to  legalize  it  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  He  had,  you  see,  to  save  appear- 
ances. You  cannot  get  on  with  no  law  at  all.  It 
might  shock  neutrals.  So,  if  you  break  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Hague  Convention  one  by  one,  like  so 
many  sticks,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  manufacture 
some  fresh  regulations  to  replace  them.  And  every- 
thing will  again  be  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  worlds. 

That  is  where  German  subtlety  comes  in.  You 
must  not  do  things  rashly,  at  once.  Like  a  skilful 
dramatist,  you  must  prepare  the  public  to  take  in  a 
situation.  There  is  a  true  artistic  touch  in  the  way 
this  General  of  Cavalry  succeeds  in  gradually  legaliz- 
ing illegality. 

In  a  first  decree,  dated  August  10th,  1915,  a  fort- 
night after  his  last  pledge,  Governor  von  Bissing 
promises  from  fourteen  days*  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment to  anyone  dependent  on  public  charity  who 
refuses  to  undertake  work  "  without  a  sufficient 
reason  "  and  a  fine  of  £500  or  a  year's  imprison- 
ment to  anyone  who  encourages  refusal  to  work  by 
the  granting  of  relief."     Notice  that  the  accomplice 


(1)  Another  poster  dated  from  Menin  (Ausrust,  1915)  reads 
&s  follows:  "From  to-day  the  town  is  forbidden  to  p^ive  any 
support  whatever  even  to  the  families,  wives,  or  children  ot 
workmen  who  are  not  employed  regularly  on  military  work  .   ." 
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is  punished  more  heavily  than  the  principal  culprit. 
The  idea  is  clearly  to  deprive  every  striker  of  the  help 
of  his  commune  and  of  the  **  Comite  National." 
However,  as  it  is  still  left  to  Belgian  tribunals  to 
decide  which  reasons  are  "  sufficient  "  and  which  are 
not,  this  decree  is  not  very  harmful. 

On  May  2nd,  1916,  the  rising  tide  creeps  nearer 
to  us.  The  power  of  deciding  on  the  matter  passes 
from  the  Belgian  tribunals  to  the  military  authority, 
and  thereupon  every  striker  becomes  a  culprit. 

On  May  13th,  there  is  a  new  decree  by  which  "  the 
governors,  militar}^  commanders,  and  chiefs  of  dis- 
tricts are  allowed  to  order  the  unemployed  to  be  con- 
ducted by  force  to  the  spots  where  they  have  to 
work."  This,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd- 
ing of  prisons,  which  would  have  necessarily  follow^ed 
the  last  decree.  It  only  remains  to  declare  that  the 
workers  can  be  deported  to  complete  the  process  and 
to  legalise  slaver}^. 

This  step  was  taken  on  October  3rd  last,  when  an 
order,  signed  by  Quartier-Meister  Sauberzweig  and 
issued  by  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  German 
Army,  was  posted  in  all  the  communes  of  Flanders. 
This  order  warned  all  persons  ''  ivho  are  fit  to  work 
that  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  even  outside 
tkeir  places  of  residence,"  when  "they  should  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  public  help  for  their 
own  subsistence  or  for  the  subsistence  of  the  persons 

dependent  on  them." 

♦  »  « 

But  there  is  more  to  come  in  the  story.  Three 
guarantees  were  left,  which  have  been  quoted  again 
and  again  by  the  German  Press  and  by  Baron  von 
Bissing  in  his  various  answers  to  Cardinal  Mercier. 
It  was  first  stated  that  the  men  seized  would  not  be 
sent  to  Germany,  then  that  only  the  unemployed  were 
taken,   and  finally  that  these  would  not  be  used  on 
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military  work.  These  last  guarantees  have  been 
repeatedly  broken.  Again,  I  will  leave  the  Germans 
to  condemn  themselves. 

In  his  decree  published  at  Antwerp,  on  November 
the  2nd,  General  von  Huene  (the  same  man  who 
had  given  Cardinal  Mercier  his  formal  written  pro- 
mise that  no  deportations  should  take  place)  declares 
that  the  men*  are  to  be  concentrated  at  the  Southern 
Station,  "  whence  .  .  .  they  will  be  conveyed  in 
groups  to  workshops  in  Germany.** 

In  a  letter  sent  by  General  Hurt,  Military  Governor 
of  Brussels  and  of  the  province  of  Brabant,  to  all 
burgomasters,  it  is  said  that  "  where  the  Communes 
will  not  furnish  the  lists  (of  unemployed)  the  German 
administration  will  itself  designate  the  men  to  be 
deported  to  Germany.  If  then  .  .  .  errors  are 
committed,  the  burgomasters  will  only  have  them- 
selves to  blame,  for  the  German  administration  has 
no  ti^ne  and  no  means  for  making  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  personal  status  of  each  person/* 

Finally,  an  extraordinary  proclamation  of  the 
**  Major-Commandant  d'Etapes  '*  of  Antoing,  dated 
October  20th,  announces  that  "  the  population  will 
never  he  compelled  to  work  tmder  continuous  fire/* 
this  population  being  composed,  according  to  the 
same  document,  of  men  and  women  between  17  and 
46  years  of  age.  If  they  refuse  "  they  will  be  placed 
in  a  battalion  of  civil  workers,  on  reduced  rations.*' 
Here  is  the  address  of  one  of  these  militarised  civilians 
dropped  from  a  train  leaving  for  the  Western  front 
and  picked  up  by  a  friend :  X.,  3  Comp.  Ziv.  Arb. 
Bat.  27.— Et.  Indp.— Armee  No. 

This  did  not  prevent  Governor  von  Bissing  from 
declaring,  a  week  later  (letter  to  Cardinal  Mercier, 
October  26th),  that:  "No  workman  can  be  obliged 
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to  participate  in  work  connected  with  the  war  (entre- 
f  rises  de  guerre)  '* !  (1) 

The  last  fatal  step  has  been  taken.  From  decree 
to  decree,  from  proclamation  to  proclamation,  the  last 
threads  of  the  curtain  of  legality  which  remained 
between  the  victim  and  the  tyrant  have  been  cut  one 
by  one.  Between  the  acts  of  the  German  adminis- 
tration in  Belgium  and  those  of  the  African  slave 
drivers,  we  are  now  unable  to  discover  any  differ- 
ence whatever.  The  old  plague  which  had  been  the 
shame  of  Europe  for  more  than  two  centuries  has 
risen  again  from  its  ashes.  It  appears  before  us  with 
all  its  hideous  characteristics.  People  are  torn  from 
their  homes  and  sent  away  to  foreign  lands  without 
any  hope  of  returning.  Any  protest  is  crushed  by 
the  application  of  torture  in  the  form  of  starvation, 
exposure,  and  their  kindred  ills.  .  .  There  is, 
however,  one  new  point  about  the  modern  slave : 
his  face   is  as  white  as  that  of   his  master. 

The  nineteenth  century  stamped  out  black  slavery. 
It  was  left  to  the  twentieth  century  to  reinstate  white 
slavery.  It  is  the  purest  glory  of  the  English-speaking 


(1)  I  should  ask  the  reader  to  confront  this  declaration  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  Belgian  workmen  in  their  appeal 
to  the  working  classes  of  the  world.  "  On  the  Western  Front 
they  force  them,  by  the  most  brutal  means,  to  dig  trenches, 
construct  aviation  grounds     .     .     .     ." 

In  his  letter  sent  to  the  Belgian  Ministers  to  the  Vatican 
and  to  Spain,  Baron  Beyens,  the  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  says:  ''The  men  are  sent  to  occupied  France  to 
construct  sets  of  trenches  and  a  strategic  railway,  Lille-AuLnayt- 
Givet.^' 

Among  many  trustworthy  reports,  we  hear  that  the  5th 
Zivilisten-Bataillon,  including  some  men  of  Ghent  and  Alost, 
has  been  forced  to  work,  under  threat  of  death,  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  strategic  railway  between  Laon  and  Soissons. 
Some  of  the  men,  exhausted  by  the  bad  treatment  inflicted  upon 
them,  have  been  sent  back  to  Belgium  in  a  critical  condition, 
and  have  written  a  full  statement  relating  their  experiences, 
signed  by  twenty  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Belgian 
General  Headquarters  report  that  Belgian  civilian's,  obliged 
to  dig  trenches  and  dug-outs  near  Becelaere  ("West  Flanders), 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English  guns. 
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people  to  have  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  old  evil. 
It  will  be  the  eternal  shame  of  the  German-speaking 
people  to  have  replaced  it  by  something  worse.  Civili- 
sation forbade  any  man,  sixty  years  ago,  to  force 
another  man  to  work  for  him.  Civilisation  to-day  does 
not  forbid  a  man — a  conqueror — to  force  another  man 
to  work  against  himself.  The  old  slave  only  lost 
his  liberty.  The  new  slave  must  lose  his  honour, 
his  dignity,  his  self-respect.  He  has  only  one  other 
alternative :  death.  And  this,  not  the  glorious  death 
of  a  martyr  which  makes  thousands  of  converts  and 
shines  all  over  the  world,  not  the  death  of  Nurse 
Cavell,  but  the  anonymous  death  of  X.  Y.  Z.,  the 
death  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  unknown  heroes 
who  will  die  under  the  whip  or  in  the  darkness  of 
their  cells  in  the  German  prison  camps. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  a  last  distinction  between 
the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  slavery :  The  aver- 
age slave  driver  of  past  days  was  only  a  trader 
who  sold  human  beings  instead  of  selling  oxen 
or  sheep.  When  his  trade  was  prohibited,  he  took 
heavy  risks  and  ran  great  danger  of  losing  his 
fortune  and  his  life.  But  the  German  rulers  of 
Belgium,  whether  they  be  in  Brussels  or  in  Ber- 
lin, whether  we  call  them  von  Bissing  or  Helfferich, 
live  in  the  comfort  of  their  homes,  surrounded  by 
their  families,  and  when  assailed  by  protests,  can 
still  play  hide  and  seek  around  the  broken  pillars  of 
the  Temple  of  Peace  and  wave  arrogantly,  like  so 
many  flags,  the  torn  articles  of  international  law : 
*'  I  assert,"  said  Dr.  Helfferich  in  the  Reich- 
stag (December  2nd) — "I  assert  that  setting  the 
Belgian  unemployed  to  work  is  thoroughly  con- 
sonant with  international  law.  We  therefore  take 
our  stand,  formally  and  in  practice,  on  international'^ 
law,  making  use  of  our  undoubted  rights.*- 

Let  Dr.  Helfferich  beware.     He  is  not  the  onlv 
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judge  on   international  law.     His  stand  may  come 
crashing  down. 

II.    BY  THE   WATERS   OF  BABYLON.     .     . 

**By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down, 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion." 

What  prophetic  spirit  inspired  Cardinal  Mercier 
when  he  chose  this  psalm  for  the  text  of  his  sermon, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  second  anniversary  of  their 
Independence  (July  21st,  1916),  which  the  Belgians 
celebrated  in  exile  and  captivity?  It  was  in  the  great 
Gothic  church,  in  Brussels,  under  the  arches  of  Ste. 
Gudule,  at  the  close  of  a  service  for  the  soldiers 
fallen  during  the  war,  the  very  last  patriotic  cere- 
mony tolerated  by  the  Germans.  Socialists, 
Liberals,  Catholics  crowded  the  nave,  forgetting 
their  old  quarrels,  united  in  a  common  worship, 
the  worship  of  their  threatened  country,  of  their 
oppressed  liberties. 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land?"  His  audience  imagined  that  the  preacher 
alluded  only  to  a  spiritual  captivity,  that  he  meant : 
**  How  shall  we  celebrate  our  freedom  in  this  Ger- 
man prison  ?"  And  they  listened,  like  the  first  Chris- 
tians in  the  catacombs,  dreading  to  hear  the  tramp 
of  the  soldiers  before  the  door.  The  Cardinal  pursued 
his  fearless  address:  "The  psalm  ends  with  curses 
and  maledictions.  We  will  not  utter  them  against 
our  enemies.  We  are  not  of  the  Old  but  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  do  not  follow  the  old  law  :  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  the  new  law  of  Love 
and  Christian  brotherhood.  But  we  do  not  forget  that 
even  above  Love  stands  Justice.  If  our  brother  sins, 
how  can  we  pretend  to  love  him  if  we  do  not  wish 
that  his  sins  should  be  punished.     .     .     .*' 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  Cardinal's  address,  the 
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greatest  Christian  address  inspired  by  the  war,  uttered 
under  the  most  tragic  and  moving  circumstances.  For 
the  people  knew  by  then  the  danger  of  speaking  out 
their  minds  in  conquered  Belgium;  they  knew  thai 
some  German  spies  were  in  the  church  taking  note 
of  every  word,  of  every  gesture.  Still,  they  could 
not  restrain  their  feelings,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
sermon,  when  the  organ  struck  up  the  Brabangonne, 
they  cheered  and  cheered  again,  thankful  to  feel,  for 
an  instant,  the  dull  weight  of  oppression  lifted  from 
their  shoulders  by  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  old 
leader. 

What  strikes  us  now,  when  recalling  this  memor- 
able ceremony,  is  not  so  much  the  address  itself  as 
the  choice  of  its  text :  "  For  they  that  carried  us  away 
captive  required  of  us  a  song." 

Many  of  those  who  listened  to  Cardinal  Mercier 
on  July  21st,  1916,  have  no  doubt  been  "carried 
away  "  by  now,  and  they  have  sung.  They  have 
sung  the  Brabangonne  and  the  *'  Lion  de  Flandres" 
as  a  last  defiance  to  their  oppressors  whilst  those  long 
cattle  trains,  packed  with  human  cattle,  rolled  in 
wind  and  rain  towards  the  German  frontier.  And 
the  echo  of  their  song  still  haunts  the  sleep  of  every 
honest  man. 

♦  •  • 

For  whatever  Germany  may  do  or  say,  the  time 
is  no  longer  when  such  crimes  can  be  left  unpun- 
ished. Notwithstanding  the  war  and  the  triumphant 
power  of  the  mailed  fist,  there  still  exists  such  a  thing 
as  public  conscience  and  public  opinion.  Nothing 
can  happen,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  without  aw^aken- 
ing  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  apparently  are 
not  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  Germans 
are  too  clever  not  to  understand  this,  and  the  endless 
trouble  which  they  take  in  order  to  monopolise  the 
news  in  neutral  countries  and  to  encounter  every  accu- 
sation with  some  more  or  less  insidious  excuse  is  the 
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best  prcx)f  of  this.  When  one  of  them  declared  that 
Raemaekers'  cartoons  had  done  more  harm  to  Ger- 
many than  an  army  corps,  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  was  talking  about.  Only  they  rely  so  blindly 
on  their  own  intellectual  power  and  they  have  such  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  brains  of  other  people  that  they 
believe  in  first  doing  whatever  suits  their  plans  and 
then  justify  their  action  afterwards.  They  divide  the 
work  betw'een  themselves  :  The  soldier  acts,  the  lawyer 
and  the  professor  undertakes  to  explain  what  he  has 
done.  However  black  the  first  may  become,  there  is 
plenty  of  whitewash  ready  to  restore  his  innocence. 

If  the  unexpected  resistance  of  Belgium  has  infuri- 
ated the  Germans  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  not  only 
because  it  wTecked  their  surprise  attack  on  France, 
it  is  also  because,  even  after  the  retreat  of  the  army, 
they  have  been  confronted  by  a  series  of  men  cour- 
ageous enough  and  clever  enough  to  stand  their 
ground  and  to  come  between  them  and  the  unedu- 
cated mass  of  the  population. 

Since,  for  the  sake  of  propaganda,  they  wanted 
to  make  a  show  of  respecting  international  law, 
they  were  taken  at  their  word;  so  that  they  w^ere 
obliged  either  to  give  w^ay  or  to  put  themselves 
openly  in  the  wrong.  When  they  tried  to  break 
their  promise  to  the  municipality  of  Brussels  and 
to  annihilate  the  liberties  of  the  old  Belgian  com- 
munes, Mr.  Max  stood  in  their  way,  calm  and  smiling, 
with  no  other  weapon  than  the  law  which  they  pre- 
tended to  respect.  Mr.  ]Max  was  sent  to  a  German 
fortress,  but  Germany  had  torn  up  another  scrap  of 
paper — and  the  civilised  world  knew^  it.  When  they 
Vv'anted  to  establish  extraordinary  tribunals  for  mat- 
ters which  belonged  only  to  local  tribunals,  Mr. 
Theodor  and  all  the  barristers  of  the  country  lodged 
protest  after  protest  and  fought  their  case  step  by 
step.  Mr.  Theodor  was  deported,  but  the  German 
administration  had  blundered  again — and  the  world 
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knew  It.  When  Baron  von  Bissing  tried  to  infringe 
the  privileges  of  the  Church  and  to  cow  the  Belgian 
priests  into  submission  by  forbidding  them  to  read 
to  their  flock  the  patriotic  letter  of  Cardinal  Mercier. 
published  on  Christmas  Day,  1914,  he  found  himself 
opposed  not  only  by  a  far  cleverer  man  than  him- 
self, but  by  all  the  spiritual  influence  of  one  of  the 
greatest  priests  in  Europe.  The  letter  was  read,  the 
Cardinal  did  not  leave  for  Germany  but  for  Rome, 
whence  he  came  back  to  Malines,  and,  if  anything, 
adopted  a  still  firmer  tone  in  his  subsequent  letters 
and  speeches.  Von  Bissing  was  beaten — and  the 
world  knew  it. 

These  are  only  a  few  striking  examples  among 
many.  Since  August,  1914,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  civilians  have  been  imprisoned  or  deported;  work- 
men, because  thev  refused  to  work  for  the  enemy; 
lawyers,  because  they  refused  to  accept  his  law; 
bankers,  because  they  would  not  let  their  money  cross 
the  frontier;  professors,  because  they  did  not  con- 
sent to  propagate  Kultur;  journalists,  because  they 
objected  to  print  Wolff's  nevvs;  tradespeople,  because 
they  put  their  patriotism  above  their  private  interests; 
priests,  because  they  did  not  worship  the  German 
god;  women,  because  they  did  not  admire  German 
officers;  children,  because  they  did  not  play  the  Ger- 
man games.  Meanwhile  the  firing  parties  did  not 
remain  idle.  The  world  has  heard  with  horror  of  the 
death  of  Miss  Cavell;  it  has  been  shocked  by  the 
disproportion  between  her  "  crime  "  and  her  punish- 
ment, and  by  the  hypocrisy  displayed  by  the  German 
administration  during  her  trial.  But,  if  England  has 
lost  one  great  martyr,  Belgium  has  lost  hundreds, 
who  perished  in  the  same  way,  sometimes  for  smaller 
offences,  often  for  no  offence  at  all.  For  the  German 
judges  are  in  a  hurry,  and  they  have  no  time  to 
enquire  too  closely  in  such  matters.  The  vengeance 
of   a  spy,    the   slightest   suspicion  of   a   policeman, 
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sometimes  even  an  anonymous  letter,  are  enough 
to  convince  them  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  person. 
The  healthy  effect  produced  on  the  population  by 
Dinant  and  Louvain  must  not  be  allowed  to  spend 
itself.  Frightfulness  mus't  be  kept  up  at  any  price. 
The  reign  of  terror  is  the  condition  of  the  German 

regime. 

*  *  * 

To-day,  in  this  most  tragic  hour  of  Belgian  history, 
when  so  many  leaders,  so  many  patriots,  have  been 
imprisoned,  deported  or  shot,  after  twenty-nine 
months  of  constant  threats  and  persecutions,  we 
might  ask  ourselves :  Is  Belgium  at  last  cowed  into 
submission  ? 

Listen,  then,  to  Belgium's  voice,  not  to  the  voice 
of  the  refugees,  not  even  to  the  voice  of  the  King 
and  his  Government,  but  to  the  voice  of  these  miser- 
able "slaves"  whom  Germany  is  trying  to  starve 
into  submission.  Letters  have  been  dropped  from 
these  cattle  trucks  rolling  tow'ards  Germany  or  to- 
wards the  French  front.  They  all  tell  us  of  the 
unshakeable  resolution  of  the  men  never  to  sign  an 
agreement  to  go  to  Germany,  and  never  to  w^ork  for 
the  enemy:  ''We  will  never  work  for  the  Germans 
and  never  put  our  name  on  paper  "  (onse  naam  on 
papier  setten) — "  We  will  not  work  for  them.  Do 
the  same  when  you  are  taken."  (Faites  de  meme 
quand  tu  dois  oiler.)  Two  young  men  im- 
prisoned in  Ghent  write  to  their  father:  "They  will 
have  to  make  us  fast  a  long  time  before  we  consent 
to  work  for  the  King  of  Prussia."  Another  man 
who  was  stopped  when  attempting  to  escape  writes : 
*'  They  tell  us  here  that  the  Germans  will  make  us 
work  even  if  we  do  not  sign  an  engagement.  It  would 
be  abominable.  Take  hearty  the  hour  of  deliverance 
will  strike  one  day,  after  all."  Another  w^orkman 
sends  the  following  message  to  his  employer:  "  We 
are  here  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  men.    They 
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cannot  annihilate  us.  It  is  not  right  that  our  fate 
should  be  better  than  that  of  our  brothers  who  suffer 
and  fight  at  the  front.  We  cannot  make  a  step  with- 
out being  threatened  by  the  gun  or  the  bayonet  of 
our  jailors.  /  am  hungry  .  .  .  but  I  will  not 
work  for  them.'* 

And  as  the  slave  raids  reach  one  province  after 
another  from  Flanders  to  Antwerp,  from  Hainant 
to  Brabant,  as  the  fatal  list  of  deportees  increases 
from  20,000  to  50,000,  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
from  100,000  to  200,000,  whilst  the  cries  of 
women  and  children  are  heard  in  the  streets,  whilst 
the  modern  slaves  tramp  along  the  roads  carrying 
a  light  bundle  of  clothes  on  their  shoulders,  from 
everywhere  in  Belgium  the  strongest  protests  are 
sent  to  the  Governor  General,  by  the  communes 
which  will  not  consent  to  give  the  names  of  the 
unemployed,  by  the  magistrates  who  will  not  see  the 
last  guarantees  of  individual  right  trampled  upon, 
by  the  Socialist  syndicates  which  are  defending  the 
right  of  the  workmen  not  to  work  against  their  own 
country,  by  the  chiefs  of  industry  who  show  clearly 
that  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  labour  crisis  rests 
on  Germany  alone,  by  the  bishops  of  the  Church, 
who  refuse  to  admit  that,  after  two  thousand  years 
of  Christian  teaching,  a  so-called  Christian  nation 
should  fall  so  low^as  to  revive,  for  her  own  benefit, 
the  worst  custom  of  Paganism. 

The  energy  of  these  protests  is  wonderful  if  one 
considers  the  conditions  in  which  they  have  been 
made.  The  town  councillors  of  Tournai  were  asked 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  unemployed.  They  refused;  as 
the  Germans  insisted,  they  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution:  "The  municipal  council  decide  to  persevere 
in  their  negative  attitude.  .  .  The  city  of  Tournai 
•is  prepared  to  submit  without  resistance  to  all  the 
exigencies  authorized  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
war.    Its  sincerity  cannot  be  doubted,  as  it  has  shown 
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perfect  composure  and  has  avoided  any  act  of  hos- 
tility during  a  period  of  over  two  years.  .  .  But» 
at  the  same  time,  the  municipal  council  could  not 
furnish  weapons  against  their  own  children,  fully 
conscious  that  natural  law  and  international  law, 
'^vhich  is  derived  from  it,  forbids  them  to  do  so." 
(October  20th,  1916).  We  possess  also  the  German 
answer,  signed  by  Major-General  Hopfer.  It  is  a 
necessary  supplement  to  von  Hissing's  unctuous 
literature.  Major-General  Hopfer  calls  the  resolu- 
tion "an  act  of  arrogance  without  precedent." 
According  to  him,  "the  state  of  affairs,  clearly  and 
simply,  is  this:  the  military  authority  commands, 
the  municipality  has  to  obey.  If  it  fails  to  do  so  it 
will  have  to  support  the  heavy  consequences."  A 
fine  of  200,000  marks  is  exacted  from  the  town  for 
its  refusal,  besides  20,000  marks  for  every  day  of 
delay  until  the  lists  are  completed. 

The  case  of  Tournai,  like  that  of  Antoing  and  a 
good  many  small  towns,  is  typical.  The  officers  com- 
manding in  these  districts  either  disregard  the  "  mot 
d'ordre  "  given  in  Brussels  or  do  not  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  keep  up  the  sinister  comedy  played 
in  the  large  towns.  Here  "  Kultur "  throws 
off  her  mask  and  the  brute  appears.  We  know  at 
least  where  we  stand.  The  conflict  is  cleared  of  all 
false  pretence  and  paltry  excuses.  The  councillors 
of  Tournai  appeal  to  some  law,  divine  or  human, 
which  forbids  a  brother  to  betray  his  brother.  It  is 
not  without  relief  that  we  hear  the  genuine  voice  of 
Major  Hopfer  declaring  that  there  is  no  other  law 
than  his  good  pleasure.  That  settles  everything  and 
puts  the  case  of  Belgium  in  a  nut-shell.  Men  like 
him  and  the  commander  of  the  Antoing:  district — an- 
other Major,  by  the  way — are  invaluable.  But  they 
will  never  become  Generals  unless  they  mend  their 

manners. 

«  «  • 
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From  the  perusal  of  the  Belgian  protests  and  of  all 
particulars  received,  two  things  appear  clearly:  First, 
in  spite  of  all  the  official  declarations,  whether  the 
raiders  are  able  or  not  to  get  hold  of  the  lists,  there 
is  no  real  discrimination  between  employed  or  un- 
employed. And,  secondly,  in  many  districts,  unem- 
ployment has  been  deliberately  created  by  the  authori- 
ties in  order  to  justify  the  deportations. 

We  cannot  discover  any  method  in  the  raids.     In 
some  places,  all  the  able-bodied  men  from  1.  to  dO 
^re  taken  away;    in  others    the    priests,    the   town^ 
clerks   the  members  of  the  "  Comite  de  Secours,     and 
the  teachers  are  left  at  home;  in  others  still  a  certain 
selection   is  made.     But  everywhere  some  men  'xho 
were  actually  working  at  the  time  or  even  men  who 
had  never  been  out  of  work  since  the  beginmng  0 
the  German  occupation  have  been  obliged  togowUh 
the   others.     The    proportions    vary.     In    the    small 
town  of   Gembloux,    of   a  total   of  750    'famtants 
deoorted,     there    were    only    two    unem.ployea.     At 
Kersbeek-Miscom    out     of    94    deportees  only  two 
had  been  thrown  out  of  work.    At  R.llaer,  the  Ger 
mans  have  taken  25  boys  under  18  years  of  age.U) 
Tn  the  district  of  Mons,  from  the  numbers  taken  down 
n  fourteen  communes,  we  gather  that  the  proportion 
of  the  unemployed  varies  between  10  and  16  per  cent 
1i  the  total  number  of  deportees.  (2)     Among  the  400 
men  taken  from  Arlon  (Luxembourg)  were  43  niem- 
bers  of  the  "  Comitd  de  Secours  "  who  were  working 
in  connection  with  the  Commission  for  Relief,  so  that 
not  onlv  the  people  supporting  their  families  are  being 
decorted,  but  even  those  who  employed  themselves 
in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  whole  population. 

Nov.  29th,  1916.  „.     . 

(2)  Reply  of  the  Deputies  of  Mons  to  Governor  von  Bissing, 
Nov.  27th,  1916. 
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This  practice  has  been  repeated  in  several  other  towns, 
for  instance,  in  Gembloux  and  Libramont. 

Whether  the  people  are  ordered  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  town-hall  or  seized  in  their  own  homes, 
whether  ihey  are  taken  forthwith  or  allowed  a  few 
hours  to  prepare  themselves,  whether  they  are  forced 
to  sign  an  agreement  or  not,  the  same  fact  is  evi- 
dent :  the  criterion  of  employment  is  never  considered 
as  a  sufficient  cause  for  exemption. 

In  certain  districts  where,  in  spite  of  the  requisi- 
tions, no  unemployment  existed,  the  authorities  have 
manufactured  it.  Some  of  the  new  coal  mines  of  the 
Limbourg  province  have  been  closed  on  the  eve  of 
the  raids.  The  case  of  the  Luxembourg  province  is 
still  more  typical.  *'  We  have  not  to  enquire  here," 
declare  the  senators  and  deputies  of  this  province, 
*'  if  unemployment  has  been  caused  in  other  regions 
by  the  disorganisation  of  transports,  the  seizure  of 
raw  stuffs  and  machines,  the  constant'  requisitions, 
and  other  measures  which  were  bound  to  penalize 
the  national  industry.  One  fact  remains  incontest- 
able; it  is  that,  so  far  as  the  Luxembourg  province 
is  concerned,  unemployment  has  been  non-existent. 
During  the  worst  periods,  we  have  only  had  a  small 
number  of  unemployed,  and  thanks  to  the  initiative 
taken  by  the  '  Comite  de  Secours  '  all,  without  any 
exception,  have  been  at  work  without  interruption." 
After  enumerating  a  great  number  of  works  of  public 
utility  which  had  been  approved  by  the  German 
authorities,  construction  of  light  railways,  drainage 
of  extensive  moors,  creation  of  new  plantations, 
water  supplies,  etc.,  .  .  the  report  goes  on : 
"  And  to-day  most  of  these  works,  which  had  been 
approved  and  subsidized  by  the  province  and  by 
the  State,  have  been  suddenly  condemned  and  inter- 
rupted. .  .  Such  official  obstacles  to  the 
legitimate  and  useful  activity  of  our  workmen  renders 
still  more  painful  for  them,  if  possible,  the  measures 
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taken  against  them  by  those  who  reproach  them  for 
their  idleness  and  who  prosecute  them  to-day  under 
the  pretext  of  an  inaction  which  they  have  deliberately 
created.** 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  all  the  German  argu- 
ment crumbles  to  pieces.  As  Monseigneur  Mercier 
puts  it  decisively:  *'  It  is  not  true  that  our  workmen 
have  caused  any  disturbance  or  even  threatened  any- 
where to  do  so.  Five  million  Belgians,  hundreds  of 
Americans,  never  cease  to  admire  the  perfect  dignity 
and  patience  of  our  working  classes.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  workmen,  deprived  of  their  work,  become  a 
charge  on  the  occupying  power  or  on  public  charity 
under  its  control.  The  '  Comite  National,'  in  whose 
activity  the  Germans  take  no  part,  is  the  only  organi- 
sation concerned  in  the  matter."  But  even  suppos- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  43rd  article 
of  the  Hague  Convention  should  justify  some  form 
of  coercion  in  the  matter,  the  new  measures  should 
only  be  applied  to  some  works  of  public  utility  in 
Belgium.  Far  from  encouraging  such  works,  the 
Germans  have  stopped  them,  seized  employed  and 
unemployed,  and  sent  them  either  to  Germany  or  to 
some  war-work  on  the  Western  front.  To  put  it 
simply,  they  wish  to  avoid  public  disturbance  where 
there  is  no  disturbance,  to  save  money  which  is  not 
their  money,  to  deport  unemployed  who  are  not  un- 
employed, to  oblige  them  to  work  against  their  coun- 
try instead  of  for  their  country,  and  in  Germany 
instead  of  in  Belgium.  They  are  doing  everything 
but  what  they  want  to  do,  they  go  anywhere  but 
where  they  are  going,  and  they  say  anything  but 
what  they  are  thinking. 

«  •  • 

The  other  day  I  heard  two  people — two  wizened 
city  clerks — discussing  the  war  in  the  train.  *'  When 
and  how  will  the  Germans  be  beaten?"  asked  the 
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first.  The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  declared 
solemnly,  while  pulling  at  his  pipe:  "  The  Germans? 
They  have  been  beaten  a  long  time  ago  I  They  were 
beaten  when  they  set  foot  for  the  first  time  in  Bel- 
gium." 

The  remark  is  not  new,  and  I  daresay  it  was  a 
reminiscence  of  some  sentence  picked  up  in  a  news- 
paper or  at  a  popular  meeting.  But  whoever  uttered 
it  for  the  first  time  was  right.  The  case  of  Belgium 
has  uplifted  the  whole  moral  atmosphere  of  the  strug- 
gle. Since  the  first  guns  boomed  around  Liege  and 
the  first  civilians  were  shot  at  Vis^,  a  war  which 
might  have  been  represented,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
a  conflict  of  interests,  has  become  a  conflict  of  prin- 
ciples. In  a  way,  the  Germans  were  beaten  because, 
from  that  moment,  they  had  to  struggle  against 
unseen  and  inflexible  forces.  Whatever  you  choose 
to  call  them — democratic  instinct.  Christian  aspira- 
tion, or  the  conscience  of  the  civilised  world — they 
will  do  their  w^ork  relentlessly,  every  day  of  the  year, 
every  hour  of  the  day.  It  is  their  doing  that,  in  spite 
of  the  immense  financial  influence  and  the  m.ost  active 
propaganda,  Germany  has  become  unpopular  all  over 
the  world.  Other  facts,  like  the  Lusitania,  the  trial 
of  Miss  Cavell,  the  work  accomplished  by  Zeppelins, 
have  contributed  to  provoke  this  feeling.  But  whether 
we  consider  the  origin  or  the  last  exploits  of  German 
policy,  whether  we  think  of  two  years  ago  or  of  to- 
day, the  image  of  Belgium,  of  her  invasion,  of  her 
martvrdom,  of  her  oppression,  of  her  deportations, 
dominates  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  whole  war. 

When  they  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  Ger- 
mans walked  straight  into  a  bog,  and  since  then  they 
have  been  sucked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mud 
of  their  own  misdeeds  and  calumnies.  They  were 
ankle-deep  at  Liege,  waist-deep  at  Lou  vain,  the  bog 
rises  even  to  their  lips  to-day.  In  the  desperate  efforts 
which  they  make  to  free  themselves  they  inflict  fresh 
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and  worse  tortures  on  their  victims.  It  is  as  if  vic- 
tory could  only  be  reached  through  the  country's 
willing  sacrifice.  But  every  cry  which  the  Germans 
provoke  in  the  Belgian  prison  is  heard  throughout 
the  world,  every  tear  shed  there  fills  their  bitter  cup, 
every  drop  of  blood  they  shed  falls  back  on  their  own 
heads.  The  world  looks  on,  and  its  burning  pity, 
its  ardent  sympathy,  brings  warmth  and  comfort  to 
the  Belgian  slave.  There  is  still  some  light  shining 
through  the  narrow  window  of  the  cell.  And  there 
is  not  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  who  does  not  feel 
more  resolute  and  more  confident  in  final  victory 
when  he  meets  the  haggard  look  of  the  martyred 
country  and  watches  her  pale,  patient,  and  still  smil- 
ing face  pressed  against  the  iron  bars. 


VI. 

THE    OLIVE    BRANCH. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  it  it  was  by  chance  only 
or  through  some  subtle  calculation  that  the  first  slave- 
raids  in  Belgium  were  timed  to  take  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  Christmas  season,  when  the  angels  pro- 
claimed "good-will  towards  men,"  and  when  the 
German  diplomats  offered  us  the  olive  branch  and 
the  dove — peace  at  their  own  price.  We  may  per- 
haps admit,  now  that  the  crisis  is  over,  that  for  us 
Belgians  ar  least  the  temptation  was  great,  and  if 
our  repeated  experience  of  the  enemy  had  not  shovs-n 
us  that  he  is  most  dangerous  when  he  dons  the 
humanitarian  garb,  we  might  have  been  duped  by 
this  remarkable  piece  of  stage-management.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  deportations  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  German  peace  manoeuvre.  By 
increasing  a  hundredfold  the  "  horrors  of  war  "  Ger- 
many provided  a  powerful  argument  to  the  pacifists 
all  the  world  over:  "Look  at  these  miserable  Bel- 
gians. Have  they  not  suffered  enough?  Is  it  not 
time  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  their  misery  ?  Ger- 
many has  declared  that  she  is  ready  to  evacuate  the 
country.  She  might  even  give  an  indemnity.  What 
other  satisfaction  can  the  Allies  ask,  considering  the 
present  situation  on  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
fronts?  If  England  really  went  to  war  to  deliver 
Belgium,  let  her  prove  it  now  by  stopping  the  strug- 
gle to  spare  her  innocent  citizens.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  those  who  are  living  comfortably  at  home  to  urge 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle.  But  can  they  take 
the  responsibility  of  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  popu- 
lation which  has  to  submit  to  the  enemy's  rule  and 
whose  sufferings    increase   every   day?     .     .     ." 

We  have  all  listened  to  that  voice.  The  Belgians 
in  exile  more  intensely  perhaps  than  the  other  Allies. 


"  Perhaps  this  one  will  kill  my  Boy 
on  the  Yser." 
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Belgium  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  origin 

of  the  quarrel.     She  had  nothing  to  gain   from   its 

conclusion.    She  had  been  drawn  unwillingly  into  the 

conflict.     She  has  taken  arms  merely  to  defend  her 

rights   and  territory.     What  should  her  answer   be 

if  Germany  offered  to  restore  them? 
•  •  • 

At  the  beginning  of  August  last,  a  certain  number 
of  Socialist  leaders,  in  occupied  Belgium,  succeeded 
in  arranging  a  meeting,  in  spite  of  German  regula- 
tions,   and    passed    the  following  resolution,    which 
they  sent  to  the  Minister   Vandervelde,   in  London  : 
"The  Belgian  working  classes  are  decided  to  endure 
all  sufierings  rather  than  to  accept  a  German  peace, 
which  could  neither  be  lasting  nor  final.     The  Allies 
must  not  think  that  they  must  hasten  the  conclusion 
of  the  struggle  for  us.     We  are  not  asking  for  peace, 
and  we  take  no  responsibility  for  the  Socialist  mani- 
festations made  in   neutral  countries  on  our  behalf. 
We  ask  those  who  want  to  help  us  not  to  let  the  idea 
that  we  long  jor  peace  influence  their  decisions.    We 
pass  this  resolution  in  order  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
effect  whfch  such  an  argument  might  produce." 

The  Belgium  people  has  never  departed  from  this 
attitude,  and  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  those  who  are 
defending  them,  to  conform,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
letter,   to  their  heroic  message.     In  the  **  Appeal*' 
of  the  Belgian  workers  to  the  civilised   world,  sent 
during  the  worst  period  of  the  slave-raids,  the  idea 
of  a  truce  is  not  even  entertained.    On  the  contrary, 
the  workers   declare   that,    "whatever  their   tortures 
may  be,  they  will  not  have  peace  without  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country  and  the  triumph  of  justice." 
An  eye-witness  of  the  raids  was  telling  me,   a  few 
days  ago,  that,   on  some  occasions,  the  men  in  the 
slave  trains  are  able  to  communicate  with  the  people 
outside:  "They  shout,  of  course,  'Long  live  Belgium' 
and  'Long  live  King  Albert,'  but  the  most  frequent 
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cry,  in  which  they  seem  to  put  their  last  ounce  of 
strength,  is:  *  Do  not  sign,'  which  means:  '  Do  not 
sign  an  engagement  to  work  in  Germany,  do  not 
sign  a  compromise.'  "  And  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that,  if  they  had  heard  of  the  German  peace 
offers,  they  would  still  shout,  ''  Do  not  sign,  do  not 
sign  a  German  peace  I" 

We  know  what  this  attitude  costs  them.  We  know, 
from  the  report  of  those  few  men  who  have  been  sent 
back  to  Belgium  from  the  Western  front  and  from 
the  German  camps,  the  tortures  to  which  the  modern 
slaves  are  being  subjected.  These  men  were  so  ill, 
so  worn  out,  thai  their  family  scarcely  recognised 
them,  and  greeted  them  with  tears,  not  with  laughter. 
It  was  like  a  procession  of  ghosts  coming  back  from 
hell.  At  Soltau,  the  prisoners  are  given  only  two 
pints  of  acorn  soup  and  a  mouldy  piece  of  bread, 
every  day.  They  are  so  famished  that  they  creep 
at  night  to  steal  the  potato  parings  which  their  Ger- 
man guards  throw  on  to — the  rubbish  heap.  They 
divide  them  amongst  themselves  and  eat  them  raw  to 
appease  their  hunger.  After  the  first  week  of  this 
regime,  several  men  went  mad.  Others  were  isolated 
for  a  few  days  and  given  excellent  food.  "Will 
you  sign  now?  If  you  do,  you  shall  be  kept  on  the 
same  diet;  if  not  .  .  ,  you  go  back  to  camp?" 
The  great  majority  refused  .  .  .  and  were  sent 
back.  This  is  not  an  isolated  report.  All  the  accounts 
agree,  even  on  the  smallest  details,  and  the  deportees 
who  have  been  able  to  write  to  their  families  tell  the 
same  story  as  those  who,  being  henceforth  useless, 
have  been  sent  home  to  die. 

•  «  • 

It  has  always  been  the  German  policy  to  bully  and 
to  cajole  almost  at  the  same  time.  But  the  image  of 
German ia  offering,  with  her  sweetest  humanitarian 
smile,  an  olive-branch  to  the  Allies  whilst  her  execu- 
tioners are  starving  thousands  of  Belgian  slaves  and 
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clubbing  them  with  their  rifles,  will  stand  in  the 
memory  of  mankind  as  the  climax  of  combined  bru- 
tality and  hypocrisy. 

Should  we  wonder  if  the  present  has  been  refused? 
There  is  only  one  peace  which  matters,  it  is  the  peace 
of  man  with  his  own  conscience,  the  peace  of  the  soul 
with  its  God.  We  have  it  already,  and  even  the  roar 
of  the  German  guns  will  not  disturb  it.  It  hovers 
over  our  trenches,  over  the  sea,  even  over  these  terri» 
ble  German  camps  where  the  best  blood  of  a  great 
people  is  being  sucked  by  the  vampires  of  War. 
And  those  who  have  fallen  stricken  on  the  battle- 
fields, those  who  have  succumbed  to  the  slow  tortures 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  are  resting  now  under 
its  great  wings.  Should  we  dare  to  disturb  their 
sleep  ?     Should  we  dare  to  stain  their  glory  ? 

It  is  not  for  Germany  to  offer  peace.  She  has  lost 
it  with  her  honour.  It  lies  in  some  pool,  at  the  corner 
of  a  wood,  wheref  the  hooligan  waits  in  ambush,  or 
on  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  Soltau  camp  in  which  men 
— noble  men — are  made  to  seek  their  food  like  pigs. 
Germany  cannot  offer  what  is  not  hers  to  offer.  The 
Allies  cannot  take  what  they  have  already.  For  there 
is  only  one  peace,  *'  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing.'* 

As  for  the  German  olive  branch,  how  could  we 
accept  it?  It  is  no  longer  green.  There  is  a  drop 
of  blood  on  every  leaf. 

•  •  • 

It  is  perfectly  useless  to  try,  as  has  been  done  in 
certain  quarters,  to  distinguish  between  Belgium's 
attitude  in  the  conflict  and  that  of  the  Powers  who 
are  fighting  for  the  restoration  of  her  integrity.  From 
the  day  when  England,  France  and  Russia  answered 
King  Albert's  appeal,  the  unflinching  policy  of  Bel- 
gium has  been  to  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
Allies.    How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?    Their  cause  is 
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her  cause.  Their  victory  will  be  her  victory,  and — 
if  we  should  ever  consider  the  possibility  of  defeat— 
their  defeat  would  be  her  defeat.  The  Belgians  who, 
like  myself,  were  in  England  during  these  fateful  days 
of  August,  1914,  when  the  destiny  of  Europe  hung 
in  the  balance,  know  perfectly  well  the  decisive  influ- 
ence which  the  invasion  of  Belgium  had  on  English 
public  opinion  at  that  time.  Nothing  can  ever  blur 
the  clear  outlines  of  the  events  as  they  passed  before 
us  under  the  implacable  rays  of  that  glorious  summer 
sun. 

The  whole  policy  of  Germany  is  determined  by  her 
first  stroke  in  the  w^ar.  That  stroke  was  delivered 
against  a  small  nation.  The  whole  policy  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  Allies  is  determined  by  their  first 
efforts  in  the  struggle,  and  these  efforts  w^ere  made 
to  protect  a  small  nation  against  Germany's  aggres- 
sion. Never  has  the  choice  between  right  and  wrong 
been  made  plainer  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  J.  J.  Kelihtr  dh  Co.,  Ltd. 
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"This  War  will  come  to  an  end  when  the  Allied  Powers  have 
reached  the  aims  which  they  set  out  to  attain  when  they  accepted 


Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  broken  a 
long  silence  with  one  of  those  resounding 
calls  to  the  spirit,  the  sense,  and  the 
patriotic  instinct  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  has  the  secret,  and  which  have  done 
much  to  make  him  what  he  is  to-day. 
The  positive  objects  of  this  country  and 
its  Allies  are  fully  known  to  the  world, 
and  the  Prime  ]vlinister  speaks  for  us  all 
in  making  it  clear  that  the  war  will  be 
carried  on  until  the  sure  foundations  of 
liberty  and  reparation  are  laid  for  an 
enduring  peace.  —  Daily  Telegraph, 
June  30,  igi;. 


"This  War  will  come  to  an  end  when  the  Allied  Powers  have 
reached  the  aims  which  they  set  out  to  attain  when  they  accepted 
tlie  challenge  thrown  down  by  Germany." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Glasgow,  June  29,  1917. 


When    the  War    will    End 


MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE'S    SPEECH 
AT     GLASGOW 

29  JUNE,  1917 


^T  EVER  did  men  stand  more  in  need  of  sympathy  and 
J  support  of  co-operation  than  the  men  who  are  guid- 
ing the  fate  of  nations  at  this  hour.  In  all  lands  we  have 
been  called  to  the  helm  m  a  raging  tornado,  the  most 
destructive  that  has  ever  swept  over  the  world  on  land 
or  sea.  Britain  so  far  has  weathered  the  storm.  The 
hurricane  is  not  yet  over,  and  it  will  need  all  the  efforts, 
all  the  skill,  all  the  patience,  all  the  courage,  all  the  en- 
durance of  all  on  board  to  steer  the  country  through  with- 
out foundering  in  the  angry  deep.  But  with  the  co-operation 
o^^  everybody  we  will  guide  it  through  once  again.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  for  Britain  in  these  terrible  times  that  no  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  these  events  rests  on  her.  She  is 
not  the  Jonah  in  this  storm.  The  part  taken  by  our 
country  in  this  conflict,  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  conduct,  has 
been  as  honourable  and  chivalrous  as  any  part  ever  taken 
in  any  country  in  any  operation.  We  might  imagine  from 
declarations  which  were  made  by  the  Germans,  aye !  and 
even  by  a  few  people  in  this  country,  who  are  constantly 
referring  to  our  German  comrades,  that  this  terrible  war 
was  wantonly  and  wickedly  provoked  by  England — never 
Scotland — ^never  Wales — and  never  Ireland.  Wantonly 
provoked  by  England  to  increase  her  possessions,  and  to 
destroy  the  influence,  the  power,  and  the  prosperity  of 
a  dangerous  rival. 
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There  never  was  a  more  foolish  travesty  of  the  actual 
facts.  It  happened  three  years  ago,  or  less,  but  there  have 
been  so  many  bewildermg  events  crowded  mto  those  inter- 
vening years  that  some  people  might  have  forgotten,  per- 
haps, some  of  the  essential  facts,  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  now  and  again  restate  them,  not  merely  to 
refute  the  calumniators  of  our  native  land,  but  in  order 
to  sustain  the  hearts  of  her  people  by  the  unswerving 
conviction  that  no  part  of  the  guilt  of  this  terrible  blood- 
shed rests  on  the  conscience  of  their  native  land.  What 
are  the  mam  facts?  There  were  six  countries  which 
entered  the  war  at  the  beginning.  Britain  was  last,  and 
not  the  first.  Before  she  entered  the  war  Britain  made 
every  effort  to  avoid  it ;  begged,  supplicated,  and  en- 
treated that  there  should  be  no  conflict.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  the  earnest 
endeavours  we  made  to  persuade  Germany  and  Austria 
not  to  precipitate  Europe  into  this  welter  of  blood.  We 
begged  them  to  summon  a  European  conference  to  con- 
sider. Had  that  conference  met  arguments  against  pro- 
voking such  a  catastrophe  were  so  overwhelming  that 
there  would  never  have  been  a  war.  Germany  knew  that, 
so  she  rejected  the  conference,  although  Austria  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  it.  She  suddenly  declared  war,  and  yet 
we  are  the  people  who  wantonly  provoked  this  war,  in 
order  to  attack  Germany.  We  begged  Germany  not  to 
attack  Belgium,  and  produced  a  treaty,  signed  by  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  the  King  of  England,  pledging 
himself  to  protect  Belgium  against  an  invader,  and  we 
said,  "  If  you  invade  Belgium  we  shall  have  no  alternative 
but  to  defend  it."  The  enemy  invaded  Belgium,  and  now 
they  say,  "  Why,  forsooth,  you,  England,  provoked  this 
war." 

THE    WOLF    AND     THE     LION. 

It  IS  not  quite  the  story  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  I 
will  tell  you  why — because  Germany  expected  to  find  a 
iamb  and  found  a  lion.  So  much  for  our  responsibility 
for  war,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  facts  should  be  stated 
and  restated,  because  I  want  us  to  carry  on  this  war  with 
T   pure,   clear   conscience  to  the   end.     But  you   will   ask 
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me   what   progress   we   are   making   with   the   war,   and    I 
mean  to  tell  you  my  view  of  that. 

I  axn  steeped  every  day,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in 
the  perplexities  and  difficulties  and  the  anxieties  of  this 
grim  business,  but  all  the  same  I  feel  confident.  The 
difficulties  are  there  to  be  overcome,  the  anxieties  to  be 
faced,  the  disappointments  to  be  persevered  through. 
What  is  the  present  military  position  ?  No  doubt  startling 
events  m  Russia  modified  the  military  situation  this  year, 
temix)rarily  to  our  disadvantage,  but  permanently  for  the 
better.  What  has  happened  recently  on  both  the  Western 
fronts  shov/s  what  could  have  been  accomplished  this  year 
if  all  the  Allied  Forces  had  been  ready  to  bring  an  all- 
round  pressure  to  bear.  In  training,  in  experience,  in  equip- 
ment, our  Army  is  infinitely  better  than  it  has  ever  been. 

SUPERIORITY  OF  THE  ALLIED  ARMIES. 

The  finest  collection  of  trench-poundmg  machinery  which 
any  army  has  ever  seen  is  now^  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  Forces.  You  have  only  to  look  at  what  happened 
at  the  Vimy  Ridge  and  Messines  Ridge.  Fortifications 
which  had  defied  the  power  of  the  British  and  French 
Armies  for  two  or  three  years  were  swept  aw-ay  by  our 
great  attack  and  by  the  gallant  onslaught  of  our  Allies. 
The  valour  of  the  French  troops  against  the  dense  hordes 
of  German  troops  must  have  impressed  all  as  a  conspicuous 
example  of  what  that  great  nation  is  capable  of,  and  there 
are  the  brilliant  achievements  of  our  Italian  comrades, 
who,  with  dash,  courage,  and  skill,  storm  great  Alpine 
heights  in  the  teeth  of  some  of  those  legions  of  Austria. 

This  is  what  has  been  achieved  this  year.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  superiority  of  the  Allied  armies  in  all 
these  great  conflicts,  but  no  doubt  we  have  for  the  mo- 
ment had  to  deal  with  this  difficulty,  that  the  internal 
distractions  in  Russia  had  not  enabled  the  Russian  army 
to  put  forth  the  whole  of  its  strength  which  we  otherwise 
had  expected.  Broken  divisions  from  the  West  have  been 
taken  to  the  East,  and  fresh  divisions  from  the  East  have 
been  brought  back  to  the  West,  and  the  same  thing- 
applies  to  the  German  and  the  Austrian  artillery.  The 
Russian   revolution,   beneficent   as   it   undoubtedly   is,   and 
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undoubtedly  great  as  will  be  its  results  both  this  year  and 
even  more  hereafter,  has  had  the  effect  of  postponing  a 
complete  victory. 

Revolution  is  a  fever  brought  about  by  the  constant 
and  reckless  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country.  W^hilst  it  is  on  the  strength  ot  a 
country  is  diverted  to  tlie  internal  conflict  which  is  raging 
in  its  blood,  and  it  is  naturally  not  so  effective  for  ex- 
ternal use  during  the  period.  The  patient  takes  some 
time  to  recover  his  normal  temperature,  but  when  he 
begins  to  recover,  if  his  constitution  is  good — and  the 
Russian  nation  has  as  fine  a  constitution  as  any  nation 
ever  possessed  in  a'll  the  essence  of  fine  manhood — then 
he  will  regain  strength  at  a  bound,  and  will  be  mightier 
and  more  formidable  than  ever. 


RUSSIA     AND     THE     VICTORY. 

That  is  the  case  in  Russia :  although  this  distraction 
has  had  the  effect  of  postponing  complete  victory,  it  has 
made  victory  more  sure  than  ever,  more  complete  than 
ever.  What  is  more  important,  it  has  made  surer  than 
ever  the  quality  of  the  victory  we  will  gain.  What  do  I 
mean  when  I  say  it  has  ensured  a  better  quality  of  vic- 
tory, because  that  is  important?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
There  were  many  of  us  whose  hearts  were  filled  with 
gloomy  anxiety  when  we  contemplated  all  the  prospects 
of  a  great  peace  conference  summoned  to  settle  the  future 
of  democracy  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  partners  at 
that  table  the  most  reactionary  autocracy  in  the  world. 
I  remember  very  well  discussing  the  very  point  with  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  French  statesmen,  and  he  had  great 
misgivings  as  to  what  would  happen  now  that  Russia  is 
unshackled.  Russia  is  free,  and  the  representatives  of 
Russia  at  the  Peace  Congress  will  be  representatives  of  a 
free  people,  fighting  for  freedom,  arranging  the  future  of 
democracy  on  the  lines  of  freedom.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  not  merely  will  the  Russian  revolution 
ensure  more  complete  victory,  it  will  ensure  victory  of  the 
highest  and  more  exalted  than  any  one  could  have  con- 
templated before. 
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I  ventured  in  August,  191 5,  to  launch  into  the  realms 
of  prophecy,  rather  a  dangerous  thing  to  do;  but  it  you 
will  allow  me  I  will  quote  what  I  said  then  about  Russia. 
I  referred  to  the  great  Russian  defeat  by  the  German 
forces  The  Russian  armies  were  broken,  the  Russian 
armies  were  in  full  retreat,  and  things  looked  darker^ than 
they  had  ever  done  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  1  he 
Eastern  sky  is  dark  and  lowering,  the  stars  have  been 
clouded  over.  I  regard  the  stormy  horizon  with 
anxiety,  but  with  no  dread.  To-day  I  can  see  the  cok)ur 
of  a  new  hope  beginning  to  empurple  the  sky.  The 
enemy  in  their  victorious  march  know  not  what  they  are 
doing.  Let  them  beware,  for  they  are  unshackling  Russia. 
With  their  immense  artillery  they  are  shattering  the  rusty 
bars,  the  fetters,  from  the  strength  of  the  people  of  Russia. 
You  can  hear  them  shaking  their  powerful  limbs  free  from 
the  stifling  debris,  and  preparing  for  the  conflict  with  a  new 
spirit.  They  are  hammering  a  sword  that  will  destroy 
them,  and  freeing  a  great  nation  which  will  wield  it  with  a 
more  potent  stroke  and  mightier  sweep  than  it  ever  yet 
commanded." 

AUTOCRACY'S     OVERTHROW. 

That  little  speech  got  me  into  trouble  with  the  Russian 
Court,  but  it  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  autocracy,  and  Russia  and  the 
Russian  people  felt  that  the  system  which  had  brought  such 
disaster  upon  them  could  not  be  safely  entrusted  m  future 
with  the  honour  of  that  great  nation.  Russia  is  now  free ; 
Russia  IS  now  unfettered  ;  and  when  the  distractions  are 
passed  away  Russia  will  be  more  powerful,  Russia  will  be 
more  formidable  than  ever,  because  m  Russia  m  future  the 
whole  of  her  power  will  be  cast  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  not  of  autocracy. 

Meanwhile,  France,  Italy,  and  ourselves  have  to  bear 
the  greatest  share  of  the  burden,  and  I  should  hke  to  say 
to  those  who  hailed  the  Russian  revolution  with  delight,  as 
well  as  condemning  and  doing  their  best  to  thwart  the  mili- 
tary efforts  of  their  own  country,  that  but  for  these  military 
efforts  the  Russian  revolution  would  have  had  no  chance  to 
fructify.     What  would  have  happened  if  we  had  not  been 
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ready,  if  we  had  not  had  this  great  Army  prepared,  if  we 
had  not  possessed  such  enormous  equipment?  I  tell  you 
what  would  have  happened.  Germany  would  have  con- 
'centrated  one  desperate  effort  to  overwhelm  free  democracy 
in  France  whilst  Russia  was  engaged  in  the  troubles  of  her 
revolution,  and  whilst  the  new  democracy  was  arising  m 
the  East  the  old  democracy  in  the  West,  the  great  old 
democracy  of  France,  would  have  been  strangled.  How 
long  do  you  think  the  new  democracy,  the  new  democracy 
of  the  East,  would  have  survived  it?  Not  long.  And  you 
would  have  had  one  great  outstanding  military  autocracy  in 
Europe  governing  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  only 
these  httle  islands  standing  between  the  world  and  disaster. 

AMERICA  THE  HOPE  OF  FREEDOM. 

I  would  counsel  those  who  crfticise  the  measures  we 
have  taken  to  mobilise  the  strength  of  this  country — strong 
measures,  ruthless  measures,  if  you  will ;  interfering 
measures,  if  you  will,  but  measures  which  will  accomplish 
their  purpose — I  would  counsel  those  who  criticise,  there- 
fore, the  action  we  have  taken  in  mobilising  the  strength 
of  this  country  to  dwell  upon  the  catastrophe — I  repeat  it, 
the  catastrophe — that  would  have  befallen  the  free 
dem.ocracies  throughout  the  world  if  we  had  not  done  so. 
It  v/as  Britain,  the  strength  of  Britain  flung  into  the  breach, 
that  has  once  more  saved  Europe  and  human  liberties. 
Even  during  the  last  few  weeks,  when  Russia  was  not 
ready,  we  defeated  the  German  army  at  its  strongest  and 
at  its  boastfullest.  Now  Russia  is  gaining  strength  every 
day.  It  has  got  a  capable,  strong  Government  of  able, 
patriotic  men  guiding  its  destinies.  Russia  never  had  a 
better  Government  than  the  men  who  are  now  wielding  the 
power,  and  her  armies  will  fight  henceforth  with  that  power 
which  is  inspired  by  freedom. 

And  America,  always  the  mainstay  and  the  hope  of 
freedom  ;  America,  who  never  engaged  in  a  war  yet, 
except  for  freedom — America  is  beginning  to  send  her 
valiant  sons  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  to  fight 
around  the  standards  of  liberty.  That  is  why  I  say 
that  although  victory  may  have  been  postponed  by  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months  in  R.ussia,   victory  is  more 
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complete,  victory  on  higher  hnes  than  ever  we  could  have 
hoped. 

It  is  assured  under  two  conditions.  The  first  is,  the 
submarine  attacks  must  be  defeated,  or  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds.  They  may,  and  probably  will,  drive  us  to 
further  restrictions  in  some  trades,  perhaps  to  hardships, 
but  all  depends  on  the  nation,  for  after  carefully  reckoning 
the  chances,  the  probabilities,  the  Government  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  on  the  best  advice  that  we  can  see,  that 
submarines  can  neither  starve  us  at  home  nor  drive  our 
armies  out  of  the  field  abroad. 


"GETTING"   THE    SUBMARINES. 

In  the  words  of  the  song,  despite  the  worst 
they  can  do,  "  Britain  will  rule  the  waves "  through 
the  war  and  after  the  war.  Our  losses  in  May  and 
June  were  heavy,  but  they  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  tons  beneath  the  Admiralty  forecast  of  what  they 
would  be.  We  are  beginning  to  get  them.  The  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  frustrating  them  and 
for  destroying  them  are  improving,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  if  we  all  do  our  part  the  German  submarine 
will  be  almost  as  great  a  failure  as  the  German  Zeppelin. 
You  might  be  driven  to  eat  less  wheat  and  more  barley  and 
oats,  the  food  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  Scot- 
land. Yes,  and  made  my  little  country,  too.  That  was 
our  food  as  boys,  and  it  has  given  all  the  staying  power 
one  has.  I  am  running  the  war  on  the  stock  of  energy 
which  I  accumulated  on  that  fare  when  I  was  young,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  weep  over  the  hardships  of  a  country 
which  is  driven  back  to  oats  and  barley.  (A  Voice  :  "  Gie's 
a  haggis.")  We  were  never  able  to  aspire  to  those  luxuries 
in  Wales.  We  never  got  further  than  a  bannock.  If  we 
do  not  waste  we  shall  not  starve.  We  have  succeeded  in 
increasing  the  production  of  the  food  of  this  country  even 
during  the  present  year,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  coming 
across  country  how  determined  the  people  are  that  what- 
ever happens  they  will  not  be  short  of  potatoes  in  the 
coming  months.  That  is  the  right  spirit.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  shipbuilding  programme,  a  shipbuilding 
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programme  for  fighting  as  well  as  for  carrying,  but  here 
the  Clyde  comes  in.  We  have  heard  of  the  Battle  of  the 
i\Iarne.  This  is  the  Battle  of  the  Clyde.  If  employers 
and  workm.en  pull  together  and  pull  with  all  their  might, 
between  them  they  will  pull  us  through. 

THE    KAISER'S    DISCOVERY. 

What  is  the  next  condition?  The  moral  of  the  nation 
must  be  kept  up.  That  is  essential.  The  Army  is  in- 
vincible. It  cannot  be  beaten.  That  is  one  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Kaiser.  It  has  been  a  costly  one.  He 
had  the  greatest  army  in  the  world.  They  were  always 
talking  about  trampHng  down  any  army  that  confronted 
them.  So  far  they  have  done  nothing  but  retreat.  Our 
Army  is  great,  and  the  Army  now  is  the  people.  There 
i?  hardly  a  household  which  has  not  contributed  to  the 
Army.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  people  God  planted  in  these 
islands.  We  can  view  with  pride  the  achievements  of  our 
Army.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Army,  but  take  care  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  behind  them  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Army.  If  not,  it  affects  the  Army.  I  met  a  young 
fellow  who  had  been  in  the  fighting  at  Vimy,  and  at -Arras, 
and  he  said,  *'We  came  back,  and  we  were  all  so  cheer- 
ful. We  saw  the  Huns  " — so  he  called  them — "  running  for 
four  or  five  miles  before  British  bayonets.  We  stormed 
positions  that  defied  armies  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
we  were  so  cheerful  when  we  came  back,  and  then  we 
picked  up  the  papers  full  of  grumblings  and  grousings 
from  England."  His  conclusion  was  a  memorable  one. 
You  will  never  give  us  a  chance  of  being  cheerful." 
That  is  not  fair  to  the  Army.  After  all,  ever}''body  is 
doing  his  best  within  human  limitations — generals,  officers, 
soldiers,  admirals,  sailors,  officials,  employers,  workmen, 
yea,  ^Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Forgive  me  for  saying  it, 
we  are  doing  our  best  in  our  way.  I  cannot  see  any 
slackening  or  indolence  an}'where,  and  will  you  allow  me 
to  say  there  is  one  man  who  is  working  as  hard  as  the 
hardest  worked  man  in  this  country^,  and  that  is  the 
Sovereign  of  this  realm. 

[At  this  point  the   audience  rose  en  masse   and  sang 
the  National  Anthem.] 
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I  am  quite  sure  his  Majesty  the  King  will  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  realise  the  contri- 
bution he  IS  making  to  the  work  of  the  nation  under  these 
trying  conditions. 

I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  terms  of  peace. 
When  you  get  your  victory  what  use  are  you  going  to 
make  of  it  ?  There  are  people  asking  when  are  you  going 
to  bring  this  war  to  an  end,  how  are  you  going  to  bring 
it  to  an  end,  and  when  you  have  brought  it  to  an  end 
what  end  do  you  w^ant  for  it?  All  of  them  justifiable 
questions,  and  all  of  them  demanding  reasonable  answer, 
and  I  propose  to  make  my  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
these  direct  and  searching  questions.  In  my  judgment 
this  war  will  come  to  an  end  when  the  Allied  Powers 
have  reached  the  aims  which  they  set  out  to  attain  when 
they  accepted  the  challenge  thrown  down  by  Germany 
to  civilisation. 


THE    TERMS    OF    PEACE. 

These  aims  were  set  out  recently  by  President  Wilson 
with  his  unrivalled  gift  of  succinct  and  trenchant  speech. 
As  soon  as  these  objectives  are  reached,  and  guaranteed, 
this  war  ought  to  come  to  an  end.  But  if  it  comes  to  an 
end  a  single  hour  before  it  will  be  the  greatest  disaster  that 
has  ever  befallen  mankind.  I  hear  there  are  people  going 
about  the  country  saying,  "  Germany  is  prepared  to  give 
you  peace  now.  An  honourable  peace,  and  a  satisfactory 
peace."  Well,  let  us  examine  that.  What  if  it  is  true? 
Then  it  would  be  criminal  if  we  sacrificed  more  precious 
life  and  treasure  and  prolonged  the  wretchedness  and 
anxiety  and  suffering  associated  with  the  war.  No  doubt 
you  can  have  peace.  You  can  have  peace  now.  Germany 
will  give  us  peace  now,  at  a  price.  Germany  wants  peace. 
Even  Prussia  ardently  desires  it.  They  do  not  enjoy 
seeing  their  veteran  soldiers  hurled  back  time  after  time  by 
what  they  regard  as  an  amateur  Army.  It  does  not  give 
them  pleasure.  It  does  not  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  It 
does  not  make  them  eager  to  get  more  of  it.  They  do  not 
like  to  see  their  crack  regiments  prisoners  of  war  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  cannon  captured.     It  is  humiliating  to  fall 
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back  constantly,  and  they  say,  "Yield  a  little  territory  here 
and  a  little  land  there,  and  just  a  few  privileges  in  the  other 
direction,  and  we  will  clear  out." 

BUYING   OUT   THE    GOTH. 

Well,  you  can  have  peace  at  that  price,  but  do  you  know 
Vv'hat  it  would  be?  The  old  policy  of  buying  out  the  Goth, 
who  eventually  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire  and  threw 
Europe  into  the  ages  of  barbarous  cruelties.  Believe  me, 
that  policy  had  its  undoubted  advantages.  I  can  hear  the 
echoes  of  the  pacifists  of  the  day  in  the  Roman  forum 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  if  they  only  buy  out  the  Goths  at 
a  small  price  compared  with  the  war,  a  little  territory  and 
a  little  cash,  the  Roman  youth  would  be  spared  the  terrors 
of  war  and  their  parents  the  anxieties  of  war.  People  of 
all  ranks  and  classes  would  avoid  the  hardships  of  war,  and 
be  able  to  continue  their  lives  of  comfort  and  luxury  and 
ease.  The  pacifists  of  the  day,  when  they  made  their  bar- 
gain, thought  that  they  avoided  bloodshed.  They  had 
only  transmitted  it  to  the  children.  You  remember  what 
the  Roman  Senator  said  of  one  of  these  bargains,  which 
gave  peace  for  the  moment  to  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
said,  "This  is  not  peace;  it  is  a  pact  of  servitude."  So  it 
was.  If  they  had  bravely  and  wisely  faced  their  responsi- 
bilities what  would  have  happened?  Rome  would  have 
thrown  off  its  sloth,  as  Britain  did  in  19 14.  Its  blood 
cleansed  by  sacrifice,  the  old  vitality  and  the  old  virility  of 
the  race  would  have  been  restored.  Rome  would  have 
been  grander  and  nobler  than  ever,  its  rule  would  have  been 
more  beneficent,  and  the  world  would  have  been  spared 
centuries  of  cruelties  and  chaos.  You  can  have  peace 
to-day,  but  it  would  be  on  a  basis  that  history  has  demon- 
strated to  be  fatal  to  the  lives  of  any  great  Commonwealth 
that  purchased  tranquillity  upon  it. 

I  am  told  that  if  you  are  prepared  to  make  peace  now 
Germany,  for  instance,  would  restore  the  independence  of 
Belgium.  But  who  says  so?  There  are  men  in  this 
country  who  profess  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  inten- 
tions of  German  statesmen.  No  German  statesman  has 
ever  said  they  would  restore  the  independence  of  Belgium. 
The  German  Chancellor  came  very  near  it,  but  the  Junkers 
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forthwith  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  boxed  soundly  on  the 
ear  by  the  mailed  fist,  and  he  has  never  repeated  the 
offence.  He  said,  "  We  will  restore  Belgium  to  its  people, 
but  it  must  form  part  of  the  economic  system  of  Germany, 
of  the  military  and  naval  defence  of  Germany.  We  must 
have  some  control  over  its  ports."  That  is  the  sort  of  inde- 
pendence Edward  I.  offered  to  Scotland,  and  after  a  good 
many  years  Scotland  gave  its  final  answer  at  Bannockburn. 
That  is  not  independence;  that  is  vassalage. 

THE  MEANING  OF  INDEMNITY. 

Then  there  comes  the  doctrine  of  the  status  qico,  no 
annexation,  no  indemnities.  No  German  speeches  are 
explicit  on  that,  but  what  does  indemnity  mean?  A  man 
breaks  into  your  house,  turns  you  out  for  three  years, 
murders  some  of  the  inmates,  and  is  guilty  of  every  infamy 
that  barbarism  can  suggest,  occupies  your  premises  for 
three  years,  and  turns  round  and  says  when  the  law  is 
beginning  to  go  against  him,  "  Take  your  house,  I  am 
willing  to  give  you  the  status  quo,  I  will  not  even  charge 
you  any  indemnity."  But,  you  say,  even  a  pacifist,  if  it 
were  done  m  his  house,  would  turn  round  and  say,  "You 
have  wronged  me.  You  have  occupied  these  premises  for 
three  years.  You  have  done  me  an  injury.  You  must  pay 
compensation.  There  is  not  a  law  in  the  civilised  world 
that  does  not  make  it  an  essential  part  of  justice  that  you 
should  do  so."  And  he  says,  m  a  lofty  way,  "  My  principle 
is  no  indemnity."  It  is  not  a  question  of  being  vindictive, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  pursuing  revenge.  Indemnity  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  mechanism  of  civilisation  in  every  land 
and  clime.  Otherwise  what  guarantee  have  you  against  a 
repetition,  against  the  man  rem.aining  there  for  three  years 
more,  and  when  it  has  got  rather  too  hot  for  him  clearing 
out  and  paying  neither  rent  nor  compensation  ?  Why,  every 
man  in  this  land  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  strong- 
handed  villain.  There  is  no  law,  there  is  no  civilisation  in 
that.  You  could  not  keep  the  community  together.  We  are 
fighting  for  the  essential  principles  of  civilisation,  and 
unless  we  insist  upon  it  we  shall  not  have  vindicated  what 
is  the  ba<^is  of  right  in  every  land. 

II 
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The  same  thing  apphes  to  Serbia.  But  they  say  "That 
is  not  what  you  are  after.  You  are  after  our  colonies, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  perhaps  Paiestme."  Now  let  me 
put  this  to  gentlemen  who  talked  like  that,  if  we  had 
entered  into  this  war  purely  for  German  colonies,  we 
would  not  have  raised  our  Army  of  three  or  four  millions. 
We  could  have  got  them  all  without  adding  a  single  bat- 
talion to  the  Army  we  had,  and  if  Germany  had  won  else- 
where we  should  have  defied  the  whole  of  her  victorious 
legions  to  take  one  of  them  back.  If  we  engaged  in  the 
gigantic  enterprise  it  was  not  for  German  colonies.  Our 
greatest  army  is  in  France.  Which  territory  are  we  after 
there?  We  have  an  army  in  Salonika.  What  land  are 
w^e  coveting  there  ?  We  are  there  to  recover  for  people 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  patrimony  the  land 
which  belongs  to  them  and  to  their  fathers.  "  But,"  they 
say,  "  what  is  going  to  happen  to  these  colonies  ?  W^hat 
is  going  to  happen  to  ^Mesopotamia?"  Well,  if  you  like, 
take  Mesopotamia.  Mesopotamia  is  not  Turkish,  never 
has  been  Turkish.  The  Turk  is  as  much  an  alien  in 
Mesopotamia  as  the  German  is,  and  everyone  knows  how 
he  ruled  it.  This  was  the  Garden  of  Eden.  What  a  land 
it  is  now !  You  have  only  to  read  that  terrible  report  to 
see  what  a  country  the  Turk  has  made  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  This  land,  the  cradle  of  civilisation,  once  the 
granary  of  civilisation,  the  shrine  and  the  temple  of 
civilisation,  is  a  wilderness  under  the  rule  of  the  Turk. 

BLASTING  TYRANNY  OF  THE  TURKS. 

What  will  happen  to  Mesopotamia  must  be  left  to  the 
Peace  Congress  when  it  meets.  But  there  is  one  thing  will 
never  happen  to  it.  It  will  never  be  restored  to  the  blast- 
ing tyranny  of  the  Turk.  At  best  he  was  the  trustee  of 
this  far-famed  land  on  behalf  of  civilisation.  Ah!  what 
a  trustee.  He  has  been  false  to  his  trust,  and  the  trustee- 
ship must  be  given  over  to  more  competent  and  more 
equitable  hands,  chosen  by  the  Congress  which  will  settle 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  That  same  observation  applies  to 
Armenia,  a  land  soaked  with  the  blood  of  innocents 
massacred  by  the  people  who  were  their  guardians,  and 
who   were   bound   to    protect   them,   and    as   the    German 
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colonies  are  a  matter  which  must  be  scUled  by  the  great 
international  Peace  Congress,  let  me  point  out  that  our 
critics  talk  as  if  we  had  annexed  lands  peopled  by  Ger- 
mans, as  if  we  subjected  the  Teutonic  people  to  British 
rule.  When  you  come  to  settle  who  shall  be  the  future 
trustees  of  these  uncivilised  lands  you  must  take  into 
account  the  sentiments  of  the  people  themselves.  What  • 
confidence  has  been  inspired  in  their  untutored  minds  by 
the  German  rule  of  which  they  have  had  an  experience? 
Whether  they  are  anxious  to  secure  the  return  of  their 
former  masters,  or  whether  thev  would  rather  trust  their 
destinies  to  other,  and  juster,  and,  may  I  confidently  say, 
gentler  hands  than  those  who  have  been  governing  them 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  wishes,  the  desires,  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  these  countries  themselves  must 
be  the  dominant  factor  in  settling  their  future  govern- 
ment. That  is  the  prmciple  upon  which  we  are  proceeding. 

THE     BEST     GUARANTEE. 

Is  there  any  trace  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many, any  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
to  settle  upon  these  essential  terms?  Where  are  the 
negotiations?  In  a  speech  which  appeared  in  the  Glasgow 
papers  this  morning — delivered,  I  think,  yesterday — the 
Austrian  Premier  emphatically  repudiated  the  principle 
that  nations  must  have  their  destinies  controlled  accord- 
ihg  to  their  desires.  Where  is  the  common  ground  for 
peace  there?  Unless  both  principles  are  accepted  not 
merely  will  there  be  no  peace,  but  if  you  had  a  peace  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  of  its  continuance,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  never  have  this  happen  again. 
WTiat  will  have  to  be  guaranteed  first  of  all  by  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  that  they  shall  be  framed  upon  so  equit- 
able a  basis  that  nations  will  not  wish  to  disturb  them? 
They  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Prussian  military  power,  that  the  confidence  of  the  German 
people  shall  be  in  the  equity  of  their  cause  and  not  in 
the  might  of  their  arms.  May  I  say  that  a  better  guar- 
antee than  either  would  have  been  the  democratisation 
of  the  German  Government.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features     of    the     war    has     been    the     reluctance     with 
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which  democratic  countries  entered  it,  and  the  historian 
will  conclude,  in  reviewing  the  facts  of  these  last  few 
years,  that  if  all  the  belligerent  nations  had  been  ruled  by 
Governments  directly  responsible  to  their  peoples  there 
would  have  been  no  war,  and  if  the  German  Government's 
constitution  becomes  as  democratic  as  the  French,  Itahan, 
American,  Russian,  or  British  Governments'  constitutions 
are,  that  m  itself  would  constitute  the  best  guarantee  for 
peace  in  Europe  and  the  world  that  we  can  hope  to  secure 

ELEMENT    OF    PEACE    DISCUSSIONS. 

No  one  wishes  to  dictate  to  the  German  people  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  choose  to  live.  That 
IS  a  matter  entirely  for  themselves,  but  it  is  right  we 
should  say  we  could  enter  into  negotiations  with  a  free 
Government  in  Germany  with  a  different  attitude  of  mind, 
a  different  temper,  a  different  spirit,  with  less  suspicion, 
with  more  confidence  than  we  could  with  a  Government 
whom  we  knew  to  be  dominated  by  the  aggressive  and 
arrogant  spirit  of  Prussian  militarism.  And  the  Allied 
Governments  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  acting  wisely 
if  the}/  drew  that  distinction  in  their  general  attitude  in  a 
discussion  of  the  terms  of  peace.  Ihe  fatal  error  com- 
mitted by  Prussia  in  1870 — -the  error  which  undoubtedly 
proves  her  bad  faith  at  that  time — was  that  when  she 
entered  the  war  she  was  fighting  against  a  restless  military 
empire,  dominated  largely  by  military  ideals,  with  military 
traditions  behind  them.  When  that  empire  fell  it  would 
have  been  wisdom  of  Germany  to  recognise  the  change 
immediately.  Democratic  France  was  a  more  sure  guar- 
antee for  the  case  of  Germany  than  the  fortress  of  ]\Ietz  or 
the  walled  ramparts  of  Strasburg.  If  Prussia  had  taken 
that  view  European  history  would  have  taken  a  different 
course.  It  would  have  acted  on  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
great  people  who  dwell  in  France,  it  would  have  reacted 
on  the  spirit  and  policy  of  Germany  herself.  Europe  would 
have  reaped  a  harvest  of  peace  and  goodwill  amongst  men 
instead  of  garnering,  as  she  does  now,  a  whirlwind  of  hate, 
rage,  and  human  savagery.  I  trust  that  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments will  take  that  as  an  element  in  their  whole  discussion 
of  the  terms  and  prospects  of  peace. 
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I  have  one  thing  to  say  in  conclusion.  In  pursuing  this 
conflict  we  must  think  not  merely  of  the  present  but  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  We  are  settling  questions  which  will 
affect  the  lives  of  people  not  merely  in  this  generation,  but 
for  countless  generations  to  come.  In  France  last  year  I 
went  along  the  French  front,  and  I  met  one  of  the  finest 
generals  in  the  French  Army,  General  Gouroud,  and  he 
said,  "  One  of  my  soldiers  a  few  days  ago  did  one  of  the 
most  gallant  and  daring  things  any  soldier  has  ever  done. 
It  was  reckless,  but  he  managed  to  come  back  alive,  and 
someone  said  to  him,  *  Why  did  you  do  that?  You  have  got 
four  children,  and  you  might  have  left  it  to  one  of  the 
young  fellows  in  the  army.  What  would  have  happened 
to  your  children?'  And  his  answer  was,  '  It  was  for  them 
I  did  it.'" 

LIBERTY,    EQUALITY,     FRATERNITY. 

This  war  involves  issue:  upon  which  will  depend  the 
lives  of  our  children  and  our  children's  children.  Some- 
times in  the  course  of  human  events  challenges  are  hurled 
from  the  unknown  amongst  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men. 
Upon  the  answer  which  is  given  to  these  challenges,  and 
upon  the  heroism  with  which  the  answer  is  'sustained, 
depends  the  question  whether  the  world  would  be  better  or 
whether  the  world  would  be  worse  for  ages  to  come.  These 
challenges  end  in  terrible  conflicts  which  bring  wretched- 
ness, misery,  bloodshed,  martyrdom  in  all  its  myriad  forms 
to  the  world,  and  if  you  look  at  the  pages  of  history  these 
conflicts  stand  out  like  great  mountain  ranges,  such  as  you 
have  in  Scotland— scenes  of  destruction,  of  vast  conflicts, 
scarred  by  the  volcanoes  which  threw  them  up  and  drawing 
blessings  from  the  heavens  that  fertilise  the  valleys  and 
the  plains  perennially  far  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  highest 
peaks.  You  had  such  a  conflict  in  Scotland  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  of  the  great  fight  for  the 
rights  of  men  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences. 
The  Scottish  Covenanters  might  have  given  this  answer  to 
the  challenge.  They  might  have  said,  "  Let  there  be  peace 
in  our  time,  O  Lord."  They  might  have  said,  "Why 
should  we  suffer  for  privileges  that  even  our  fathers  never 
enjoyed  ?    If  we  win  we  may  never  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
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of  it,  but  we  have  got  to  face  privations,  unspeakable 
torture,  the  destruction  of  our  homes,  the  scattering  of  our 
famihes,  shameless  death.  Let  there  be  peace."  Scotland 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  no  account  among  the  nations. 
Its  hills  would  have  bowed  their  heads  in  shame  for 
the  people  they  sheltered.  But  the  answer  of  the  old 
Scottish  Covenanter,  the  old  dying  Covenanter  Cargill, 
rings  down  the  ages,  even  to  us  at  this  fateful  hour, 
"  Satisfy  your  conscience,  and  go  forward." 

THE  CHALLENGE  AND  THE  CONFLICT. 

That  was  the  answer.  That  conflict  was  fought  in  the 
valleys  of  Scotland  and  the  rich  plains  and  market-places  of 
England,  where  candles  were  lighted  which  will  never  be 
put  out,  and  on  the  plains,  too,  of  Bohemia,  and  on  the 
fields  and  walled  cities  of  Germany.  There  Europe  suf- 
fered unendurable  agonies  and  miseries,  but  at%the  end  of 
it  humanity  took  a  great  leap  forward  towards  the  dawn. 
Then  came  a  conflict  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great 
fight  for  the  right  of  men  as  men,  and  Europe  again  was 
drenched  with  blood.  But  at  the  end  of  it  the  peasantry 
were  free,  and  democracy  became  a  reality.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  the  greatest  and  grimmest  struggle  of  all — ■ 
liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  not  amongst  men  but  amongst 
nations ;  great,  yea  small ;  powerful,  yea  weak  ;  exalted, 
yea  humblest ;  Germany,  yea  Belgium ;  i\ustria,  yea 
Serbia — equality,  fraternity,  amongst  peoples  as  well  as 
amongst  men.  That  is  the  challenge  which  has  been 
thrown  to  us. 

Europe  is  again  drenched  with  the  blood  of  its  bravest 
and  best,  but  do  not  forget  these  are  the  great  successions 
of  hallowed  causes.  They  are  the  stations  of  the  cross  on 
the  road  to  the  emancipation  of  mankind.  Let  us  endure 
as  our  fathers  did.  Every  birth  is  an  agony,  and  the  new 
world  is  born  out  of  the  agony  of  the  old  world.  My 
appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and,  if  my  appeal  can 
reach,  beyond  it  is  this — that  we  should  continue  to  fight 
for  the  great  goal  of  international  right  and  international 
justice,  so  that  never  again  shall  brute  force  sit  on  the 
throne  of  justice,  nor  barbaric  strength  wield  the  sceptre 
of  right. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hayman,  Christy  &  Lilly,  Ltd.,  113  117,  Farringdon  Koad. 

London,  E.G. 
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Mr.  Harry  Gosling  is  one  of  tJie  most  trusted 
Leaders  of  English  labour.  He  has  a  quarter  of 
a  cent2try  of  public  life  behind  him,  twenty-five 
years  full  of  steady,  sustained  work  for  tJie  people. 

A  Lighterman  by  trade,  lie  is  a  member  of  that 
tmiqtie  labour  organisatioji,  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Watermen,  LigJitermen  and  Bargemen, 
most  of  wJiose  members  belong  to  the  ancient 
Watermen  s  Company  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
history  of  wJiich  dates  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  1 6th  century.  He  has  served  for  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  London  County  Council 
for  St.  G eor ge  s-in-tJie-E ast ,  and  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Port  of  London  Authority. 

He  was  Chairman  of  tJic  Strike  Committee  in 
tlie  great  London  Dock  Strike  of  igii.  He  was 
foremost  among  tJie  organisers  of  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation,  and.  was  cJiosen  as  its 
President.  Labour  bestowed  upon  liim  tlie  greatest 
honour  in  its  pozcer  wlicn  it  elected,  him  President 
of  t/ie  Trades  Union  Congress  in  i(ji6.  In  icjij 
lie  was  made  a  Companion  of  Honour  of  the  Order 
of  tlic  British  Eiu pirc. 

At  tJie  beginning  of  tlie  zcar  J\Jr.  Gosling,  like 
nearly  every  Britisli  labour  leader,  tJirew  himself 
into  the  national  cause,  and  has  worked  devotedly 
for  it  ever  since.  Tzcenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
members  of  tlie  LigJitermen' s  Union — of  wliich  lie 
is  Secretary — are  at  work  in  khaki  on  the  rivers  of 
France.  Mr.  Gosling  himself,  as  the  following 
pages  show,  looks  beyond  tlie  war  to  tlie  conditions 
ahead,  and  seeks  to  discover  how  the  world  can 
best  benefit  from  its  present  fiery  trial. 
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BRITISH  labour  wants  peace.  But  it  wants  a 
settled  peace,  a  peace  that  will  ensure  the  world 
against  being  once  more  plunged  into  war  at  the  will 
of  a  group  of  autocratic  and  ambitious  statesmen, 
eager  for  world  power. 

There  is  no  need  to  tell  us  the  horrors  of  war. 
We  know  them.  We  knew  something  of  them 
before  this  war  began.  The  past  three  years  have 
brought  home  still  more  to  all  of  us  what  war  really 
means.  There  is  not  a  parish  in  England  without 
grieving  mothers  and  mourning  wives,  left  alone 
through  the  deaths  of  their  sons  or  husbands  on  the 
field.  Labour  in  particular  has  felt  the  rigours  of 
war.  Some  of  our  institutions,  which  we  imagined 
to  be  proof  against  all  change,  have  been  thrown  into 
the  melting  pot  of  national  necessity  and  emergency. 
The  personal  loss,  the  class  upheaval,  and  the 
national  waste  that  this  war  has  brought  us  need  no 
telling. 
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But  just  because  we  are  appalled  by  the 
tremendous  losses  and  sufferings  of  war,  and  of  the 
waste  of  life  of  our  picked  young  manhood,  we  are 
the  more  resolved  to  go  on  until  we  have  ended  the 
menace  to  the  world  that  made  war  such  as  this 
possible.  Millions  of  our  countrymen  voluntarily 
took  up  arms.  They  went  to  war  to  end  war,  and 
thev  mean  to  do  it.  They  w^ent  to  war  for  justice 
and  public  right,  which  they  are  resolved  to 
maintain. 

Of  the  exact  terms  and  conditions  on  which  peace 
miay  eventually  be  concluded  I  do  not  speak.  But 
the  working  men  of  England  know  that  if  all  our 
sacrifice  is  not  to  be  in  vain,  there  can  onlv  be  one 
end,  and  that  is  the  complete  overthrow  of  German 
tyranny.  For  that  we  are  willing  to  go  on  fighting 
just  as  long  as  necessary.  It  is  the  essential  con- 
dition to  future  world  safety. 

We  hope  for  the  complete  defeat  of  Kaiserism 
for  the  sake  of  the  German  people  as  well  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  at  large.  The  victory  of  Kaiser- 
ism would  mean  for  labour  the  death  of  liberty. 
Regimented,  drilled,  and  exploited,  trade  unionism 
under  the  control  of  a  triumphant  German  military 
party  would  have  very  little  power.  Labour  would  be 
organised — not  for  freedom  and  for  the  betterment 
of  its  lot — but  for  its  more  thorough  exploitation. 
Kaiserism  and  democracy  do  not  mix.  The  labour 
movement  as  we  know  it  is  whollv  democratic.  I 
am  convmced  that  one  of  the  great  causes  influenc- 
ing the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  when  they  resolved 
to  plunge  the  world  into  war  was  the  fear  of  the 
rising  democratic  movement  among  their  ovv^n  people. 
They  saw  that  Labour  was  realising  its  strength  and 
making  that  strength  felt.     They  saw  great  growth 
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of  unrest  which  might  well,  'if  allowed  to  go  on, 
threaten  the  Imperial  throne  itself.  They  diverted 
the  energies  of  the  people  from  examining  their  own 
conditions  of  life  to  war. 

To-day  Germany  lies  under  a  veil.  The  real 
spokesmen  of  German  labour  have  been  silenced. 
The  men  and  women  who  have  dared  to  say  what 
they  thought  have  been  sent  to  the  trenches  or  to 
prison.  It  is  no  easy  thing  in  a  land  like  Germany 
for  any  man  who  opposes  the  national  policy  to  make 
himself  heard.  But  the  forces  of  progress,  stilled 
and  silenced  now,  will  make  themselves  felt  and 
heard  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  the  days  before 
the  war,  I  visited  Germany  and  knew  some  of  the 
organisers  of  German  labour.  I  was  last  in  Ger- 
many, at  Cologne,  at  a  gathering  of  the  Union  of 
Transport  Workers,  almost  immediately  before  war 
broke  out.  From  my  knowledge  of  these  people  I 
am  convinced  that  once  the  veil  can  be  removed  we 
shall  find  in  Germany  itself  strong  forces  that  are 
wholly  opposed  to  the  policy  and  methods  of  th-e 
ruling  powers  in  Berlin.  The  peace  which  we  have 
in  view  will  give  German  democracy  a  chance  to 
assert  itself  against  German  Imperialist  militarism. 

A  half  victory,  an  inconclusive  peace,  a  settlement 
which  settled  nothing,  a  patched-up  truce  under 
which  the  nations  had  breathing  time  to  re-equip 
themselves  for  fresh  conflict  on  a  still  more  terrible 
scale — that  would  be  the  crowning  disaster.  Our 
people  would  ask  if  all  their  sacrifices  had  been  in 
vain.  The  barrier  of  suspicion  and  mistrust  between 
the  nations  would  remain  greater  than  ever.  Strife 
would  not  end ;  it  would  go  on. 

The  trade  union  of  which  I  am  secretary,  the 
Amalgamated    Society   of   Watermen,    Lightermen 
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and  Bargemen  of  the  River  Thames  is,  as  its  name 
shows,  a  union  of  rivermen.  Our  members  work 
hard  and  lead  a  rough  Hfe.  They  are  out  at  all 
hours,  they  must  be  ready  to  face  any  conditions  of 
weather.  They  are  strong  men  ;  they  must  be  strong 
men.  Long  ago  they  learned  that  if  you  have  a 
quarrel,  the  best  thing  is  to  fight  it  out  and  end  it, 
once  and  for  all.  When  our  rivermen  fall  out  they 
go  down  into  the  hold  of  a  barge,  where,  with  the 
narrow  sides  of  the  hold  forming  the  ring,  they  fight 
to  a  finish.  Neither  man  can  get  away,  neither  man 
wants  to.  When  the  fight  is  done,  the  first  business 
of  the  victor  is  to  see  to  the  man  he  has  beaten,  to 
help  him  up  and  to  help  him  along.  Then  the 
thing  is  ended. 

That  is  the  British  way.  It  is  not  our  natural 
habit  to  bear  perpetual  ill  will.  When  we  have 
beaten  Germany — as  we  are  going  to — present 
enmities  will  not  endure.  Our  people  will  say  to  the 
German  people,  "  It  has  been  a  long  fight  and  a 
hard  fight.     It  is  over." 

The  foundation  on  which  future  peace  must 
be  built  is  the  defeat  of  Prussianism.  Having 
laid  that  foundation,  we  can  start  to  raise  the  pillars 
of  our  new  world.  W^e  must  plan  out,  so  that  we  can 
to  some  extent  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  this  genera- 
tion has  suffered. 

The  coming  of  peace  will  bring  with  it  immediate 
and  urgent  problems.  The  immense  flow  of  Govern- 
ment orders,  the  largest  the  world  has  even  known, 
will  suddenly  cease.  Millions  of  soldiers  will  be  dis- 
banded at  approximately  the  same  time  as  two 
or  three  million  munition  workers  are  discharged. 
Unless  plans  are  made  well  in  advance,  there  may 
be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  unemployed.    We 
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shall  be  confronted,  too,  with  the  problem  of  women's 
employment,  and  of  the  status  of  the  unappren- 
ticed  workers  who  have  come  into  skilled  industries. 
But  these  problems,  urgent  as  the)-  are,  will  be 
temporary. 

There  is  another  deeper  question.  How  can  we 
so  alter  our  organisation  of  society  as  to  make  the 
events  of  the  past  few  years  yield  their  greatest 
good.^  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  yet  even  terrible 
things  may  have  their  better  side.  What  changes 
for  the  better  will  follow  this  war?  The  founda- 
tions of  betterment  are,  I  believe,  two : 

First.  The  work  of  Government  in  all  its  branches 
must  be  shared  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Second.  The  people  must  be  qualified  and 
equipped  by  better  education  to  take  their  share  in 
the  work  of  Government. 

The  war  has  helped  to  teach  us  one  thing.  The 
safety  of  the  world  depends  largely  on  the  people  as 
a  whole  doing  their  part  in  the  work  of  Government. 
In  former  generations  Government  was  the  work  of  a 
small  class  specially  trained  for  it.  The  mass, of  the 
people  were  unqualified  because  they  were  insuffi- 
ciently educated.  In  recent  years  conditions  have 
somewhat  changed,  but  the  change  must  go  much 
further.  Does  anyone  think  that  had  war  depended 
upon  the  decision  of  the  German  people,  the  masses 
of  Germany  would  in  those  early  days  have  voted 
for  it?  I  am  aware  that  when  passion  was  kindled, 
the  German  nation  became  for  a  time  enthusiastic 
for  war.  But  had  the  original  decision  for  war  or 
peace  rested  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  The  war  was  planned 
and  deliberately  brought  about  by  a  comparatively 
small  body  of  German  statesmen. 
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People  01  all  classes  must  share  more  and  more 
in  the  public  work  of  their  communities  and  of  the 
nation.  This  means  two  things — education  to 
qualify  them  for  such  work,  and  systematic  efforts 
to  make  them  realise  the  importance  of  doing  their 
dutv  by  taking  their  part  in  public  affairs. 

Piducation  is  essential,  and  on  education  must  be 
built  up  the  assurances  of  future  world  peace.  With- 
out it  and  without  the  consequent  power  to  judge 
for  themselves,  people  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  first 
man  with  the  gift  of  fluent  speech  who  catches  their 
ear.  The  strides  that  have  taken  place  in  public 
intelligence  in  recent  years  have  been  enormous.  I 
have  been  in  public  life  for  25  years,  and  there  is 
a  great  difference  betw^een  w^hen  I  began  and  now. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  man.  able  to  talk  could  get 
up  and  carry  his  audience  right  along  with  him. 
But  let  him  try  to-day.  He  will  find  before  he  has 
got  very  far  that  some  quiet  working  man  will  stop 
him.  "  Wait  a  minute,"  the  w^orking  man  will  say, 
"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question."  And  he  will  ask 
something  that  w411  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Ask  a  question !  Tw^enty  years  ago  he 
could  not  have  done  it.  To-day  he  is  trained  to 
judge  and  to  weigh  for  himself.  The  industrial 
revolution  has  brought  a  mental  revolution. 

On  the  broadening  and  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  people  I  base  the  real  hope  for 
progress  after  the  war.  But  we  have  to  recognise 
that  even  w^th  that,  it  would  be  folly  to  expect  that 
strife  will  cease  eternally.  The  generation  of  to- 
day is  learning  its  lesson,  but  a  new  generation  will 
spring  up  that  will  demand  experiences  for  itself. 
"  We  have  learned  from  your  mistakes,"  its  young 
men  will  say  to  the  seniors.     "  We  can  accomplish 
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what  you  were  not  able  to  do."  And  they  will  have 
to  learn  their  lesson  lor  themselves.  We  see  this 
in  the  world  of  labour.  After  a  long,  costly,  ex- 
hausting strike  the  seniors  say,  "  No  more  strikes 
for  us.''  But  the  young  men  coming  on!  The  old 
men  warn  them ;  they  will  not  listen.  "  We  know 
what  you  did,"  they  say,  "  but  we  can  do  better." 
But  we  have  to  recognise  that  this  very  venture- 
someness  of  youth,  this  willingness  to  take  risks, 
this  eagerness  to  try  new  experiments,  is  in  itself 
far  from  a  bad  thing.  Youth  may  go  too  far.  It 
may  have  a  fall  and  have  to  start  again.  Yet  a  world 
in  which  caution  always  ruled,  where  youth  was 
always  suppressed,  where  fresh  thought,  fresh  ideas, 
and  apparently  reckless  enterprises  were  impossible, 
would  be  a  world  of  stagnation.  If  youth  spells 
strife,  youth  spells  also  progress.  That  the  world 
will  settle  down  to  one  placid  calm  for  ever  after  this 
war  is  ended,  I  do  not  expect.  But  this  war  may 
yet  show  us  the  way  to  settle  strife  by  other  means 
than  armed  conflicts  between  nations.  Such  other 
means  can  be  devised,  and  it  is  for  the  world  to  see 
that  they  are  devised.  Here  we  look  for  a  Council 
of  Nations  with  power  to  enforce  its  decrees. 

.  The  war  must  be  followed  by  a  period  of  better- 
ment for  the  individual  worker.  Attempts  may  be 
made  to  lower  wages,  if  the  labour  market  is  flooded. 
Such  attempts  can  only  lead  to  disaster.  No  doubt 
Government  precautions  to  prevent  any  overwhelm- 
ing flooding  of  labour  will  be  taken  by  the  provision 
of  public  works  during  the  period  of  re-adjustment. 
But  the  betterment  of  working  class  conditions  must 
go  further  than  this.  This  war  has  demonstrated  the 
super-importance  of  labour.  We  look  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  policy  of  old  age  pensions  and  health 
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insurance.  We  look  for  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
ditions of  employment.  Labour  will  demand,  and 
will  be  able  to  obtain,  a  fuller  share  in  the  gains  of 
industry.  Further,  it  will  demand  some  share  in  the 
direction  of  industry. 

This  last  point  is  of  great  importance.  We  are 
not  waiting  for  this  until  the  war  is  over.  Already 
in  various  directions,  labour  is  securing  a  direct  voice 
in  directing  work.  We  do  not  ask  that  we  should 
be  admitted  into  any  share  of  what  is  essentially  the 
employer's  own  business — in  those  matters  which  do 
not  directly  concern  us  in  our  work.  The  buying 
of  materials  and  the  selling  of  the  product  are  the 
work  of  the  board  of  directors.  But  we  do  feel  that 
we  have  a  right  to  a  voice — even  an  equal  voice 
with  the  management — in  deciding  the  daily  con- 
ditions of  the  employment  in  which  we  spend  our 
working  lives,  the  atmosphere  and  the  conditions  in 
which  we  have  to  work,  the  hours  of  beginning  and 
ending  work,  the  conditions  of  remuneration,  and 
even  the  manners  and  practices  of  the  foremen  with 
whom  we  have  to  be  in  contact.  The  war  has 
already  helped  us  to  obtain  much ;  more  will  essen- 
tially develop  after  the  war. 

The  importance  of  employers  and  workmen 
coming  to  a  common  basis  of  understanding  is  the 
greater  because  in  industry,  as  in  national  life,  war 
tends  always  to  be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
great  war  has  been  waged  on  either  side  by  groups 
of  nations.  Should  ever  a  great  labour  war  come, 
it  will  be  conducted  by  groups  of  industries.  We 
have  seen  in  recent  years  a  process  of  amalgama- 
tion and  alliance  on  both  sides.  The  emplovers 
are  more  and  more  centralising  their  federations,  so 
that   the   supreme   direction   of   disputed   industrial 
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matters  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  small  controlling 
body.  In  the  world  of  labour,  we  have  our  amal- 
gamations and  alliances.  I  myself  am  President  of 
the  Transport  Workers'  Federation,  part  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  labour,  the  combination  of  Miners, 
Railway  Men  and  Transport  Workers.  This  Triple 
Alliance  could  hold  up  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  for  it  controls  all  means  of  inter-communi- 
cation. It  is  administered  with  sufficient  wisdom, 
I  believe,  not  to  abuse  its  power,  but  its  power  is 
there.  With  forces  so  great  on  either  side,  it  is  the 
more  important  to  see  that  we  lay  the  foundations 
now  of  good  understanding  for  the  days  ahead. 

One  great  weakness  among  the  working  men  in 
the  past  has  been  an  absence  of  experience  in  the 
detail  routine  of  the  conduct  of  great  industries. 
The  leaders  of  labour  for  a  long  time  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  such  experience.  To-day  we 
are  able  to  secure  it  by  administering  our  own  great 
co-operative  enterprises.  We  recognise  that  it  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  us  to  have  closer  association 
between  organised  labour  and  those  responsible  for 
national  education.  This  may  come.  The  war 
has  given  a  vast  impetus  to  these  movements. 

The  war  has  had  another  effect.  It  has  broken 
down  many  of  the  barriers  which  formerly  existed 
between  different  classes.  Men  of  various  sections 
of  society  who  are  working  together  have  come  to 
know  one  another's  good  qualities,  and  have  learned 
to  understand  each  other's  point  of  view.  I  know 
what  many  of  our  own  men  of  the  Transport 
Workers'  Federation  say  of  their  officers  when  they^ 
corne  back  from  the  front.  They  are  full  of  their' 
praises.  Occasionally,  of  course,  they  come  across 
a   man   they   don't   like,   but   in   nearly   every   case 
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they  find  their  officers  accessible,  sympathetic,  and 
helpful.  When  men  fight  together — and  many 
of  them  fall  together — fighting  a  common  foe, 
it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  left  will  find  some 
means  of  standing  together  in  the  days  of  peace 
ahead.  The  attempt  of  Germany  to  crush  us  has 
led  to  the  drawing  together  of  the  different  classes 
of  our  people. 

This  better  understanding  of  each  other  is  being 
brought  about  in  another  way  also.  The  Trades 
Unions  of  England  have  given  every  worker  possible 
to  help  in  the  war.  Trades  Union  officials,  great  and 
small,  are  all  of  them  largely  engaged  in  voluntary 
war  work.  They  are  members  of  different  com- 
mittees. On  these  committees  they  meet,  as  their 
fellow  members,  people  drawn  from  quite  other 
classes  of  society.  The  lighterman  finds  himself 
sitting  next  to,  and  working  in  co-operation  with, 
the  titled  lady  and  the  high  military  official.  He 
discovers  that  they  are  people  very  like  himself,  and 
that  they  are  working  to  the  best  of  their  power 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  They  in  turn  realise 
that  the  mysterious  "  labour  agitatbr  "  is  not  so 
terrible  an  individual  as  they  imagined.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  put  away  their  best  silver  or  fine  china 
when  he  comes  to  their  houses.  He  has  a  point  of 
view  unknown  to  them  before.  They  reach  a 
common  understanding  over  common  work  for  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  That  is  going  on  in  a 
thousand  districts.  It  is  aft'ecting  the  leader  of  the 
small  local  branch  of  the  Union  as  well  as  bigger 
officials.  It  is  breaking  down  prejudices,  creating 
new  friendships,  and  bringing  class  in  real  touch 
with  class. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  all  these  things 
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are  going  to  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
influences  of  a  common  purpose  and  a  common 
sorrow,  of  common  disappointments  and  united 
victories  will  cease  when  the  war  is  over.  They 
will  not  cease.  They  will  help  to  make  England 
united  more  than  ever  before. 

For  us  there  can  only  be  one  end.  But  once  that 
end  is  attained,  it  is  for  the  world  to  see  that  the 
sacrifice  of  life  at  once  ceases.  When  other 
scourges  sweep  over  the  world,  they  take  away  the 
old,  the  feeble,  the  unfit.  This  scourge  of  war  is 
robbing  us  of  our  best,  of  our  young  men  in  their 
prime,  of  the  pick  of  the  nation.  It  will  leave  us 
with  a  depleted  manhood,  and  with  many  of  our 
women  condemned  to  perpetual  solitude.  We  have 
during  the  past  generation  trained  our  young  women 
to  fill  their  place  in  life  worthily.  To-day,  when  they 
are  emerging  strong,  fit  mates,  and  fine  comrades, 
the  men  who  should  be  their  husbands  are  being 
killed  in  the  war.  We  will  have  to  face  the  problem 
of  the  wounded  and  those  made  invalids  in  the  war, 
and  the  fatherless  children. 

To  solve  these  problems  we  must  stand  a  united 
nation.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  any  sections  of 
our  people  ignorant,  when  ignorance  spells  weakness. 
W^e  cannot  afford  to  have  any  section  under- 
developed, for  all  our  strength  will  be  needed  to 
make  up  for  the  losses  of  the  w^ar.  It  is  to  the  good 
of  the  country  that  labour  should  grow  to  the  full, 
and  that,  realising  its  strength,  it  should  use  its 
streno^th,  and  use  it  wiselv.  It  is  essential  that  the 
old  artificial  barriers  of  class  should  disappear. 
Fresh  impulses  are  sweeping  over  the  world. 
Fresh  causes  of  unrest  are  arising ;  there  will  be 
fresh    perils    to    face.      Knowledge,    unity,    justice, 
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and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  will  see  us  safely 
through. 

Sometimes,  when  walking  through  Leicester  Square 
in  London,  I  glance  at  the  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
and  read  the  inscription,  "  There  is  no  darkness  but 
ignorance."  It  is  true.  In  ignorance  lies  our  real 
danger,  in  knowledge  is  found  the  only  sure  road 
to  permanent  peace. 


Printed  tn  Great   Britain  by 
Alabaster,  Passmore  &^  Sons,  Ltd.,    Wkitecross  Street,  Londen,  E.C. 
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THE  FUTURE 
OF  ALSACE-LORRAINE 


I. 

THE    RIGHTS    OF    FRANCE. 

FOR  nearly  half  a  century  the  situation 
created  by  the  union  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
the  German  Empire  has  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  position  of  the  Western  Powers.  Recent 
discussions  and  official  declarations  have  shown 
that  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  negotiators  of  a 
future  peace  will  concern  the  final  settlement  of 
the  ownership  of  the  territories  which  victorious 
German}^  tore  from  France  in  1870.  The  import- 
ance ol  this  problem  and  of  its  solution  cannot  be 
estimated  without  reference  to  the  condition  in 
which  the  ''Reichsland''  was  ceded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort.  Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  define 
with  precision  the  moral  and  political  character 
of  the  annexation. 

When  on  September  2,  1870,  Bismarck  met 
General  Wimpffen  at  Sedan  he  said  to  him  :  ''We 
want  at  last  to  ensure  the  safety  of  our  children, 
and  for  that  reason  there  must  be  a  glacis  between 
France  and  us.     We  must  have  a  territory,  fort- 
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resses,  and  frontiers  that  will  protect  us,  once  for 
all,  against  your  attacks." 

This  demand,  which  was  renewed  some  days 
later  in  dealing  with  Jules  Favre,  changed  the 
character  of  the  war.  French  national  union, 
slowly  and  laborioush^  effected  under  different 
systems  of  government  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
was  to  be  destroyed.  Provinces  which,  b}'  their 
patriotism  and  their  devotion  to  the  nation,  had 
become  for  France  a  symbol  of  her  prosperity 
and  prestige  in  the  world  were  to  be  separated 
from  her  and  subjected  to  foreign  domination. 

Dismemberment  Resisted. 

France  resisted  this  outrageous  demand  as 
long  as  the  hastily'  formed  and  ill-equipped 
armies  raised  by  Gambetta  were  able  to  continue 
the  struggle  with  the  faintest  hope  of  success. 
Though  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  victor, 
she  has  never  forgotten  the  humiliating  condi- 
tions imposed  upon  her.  Never  has  she  consented 
to  regard  her  dismemberment  as  final  ;  never  has 
she  accepted  a  reconciliation  that  would  have 
consigned  the  past  to  oblivion.  She  kept  her 
faith  in  the  immanent  justice  of  history  and 
awaited  trustfulh'  the  day  when  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  Germany  should  again  provoke  a 
conflict  and  enable  her  to  efface  the  stain  and 
the  shame  of  the  annee  terrible. 

As  in  dealing  with  France,  so  in  regard  to 
neutrals  and  to  the  German  people  itself,. 
Bismarck     sought     to     justify     the     annexation. 
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by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  "strategic  guaran- 
tees" and  of  creating  a  glacis  against  France, 
This  idea  inspired  both  his  diplomatic  notes 
of  September  13  and  16,  1870,  and  his  later 
speeches  to  the  Reichstag.  To  neutrals  he 
dared  to  sa^'  : — 

In  more  than  twenty  wars  with  France  we  have  never 
been  the  aggressors.  All  we  ask  of  her  is  the  safety  of 
our  countr}^  which  she  has  so  often  threatened.  By 
taking  from  France,  who  has  troubled  Europe,  the  means 
of  offensive  action,  we  are  acting  in  the  interest  of  Europe^ 
which  is  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  judging  the 
character  of  the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
to  note  that  neither  Bismarck  nor  the  official 
German  organs  ever  put  forward  any  other  plea 
in  justification  of  the  conquest  than  the  deter- 
mination to  separate  Germany  from  France  b}^  a 
glacis.  German  statesmen  contemptuously  left 
to  journalists  and  pamphleteers,  historians  and 
novelists,  the  arguments  based  on  race,  language, 
and  "historical  rights.''  They  invoked  only  force 
and  "strategic  necessity." 

The  German  Plea. 

This  [official  German  thesis  is  founded  on  one 
of  the  falsehoods  frequently  jto  be  found  in  the 
German  reading  of  history — the  assertion  that 
war-like  France  has  alwa^^s  attacked  pacific 
Germany.  At  the  very  moment  when  this  thesis 
was  put  forward  by  Bismarck,  Prussia  had  just 
let    loose    hostilities    bv    the    falsification    of    the 
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Ems  dispatch  at  the  moment  jshe  thought  most 
favourable. 

ISince  then,  the  aggressions  she  contemplated  in 
1875  and  1887,  the  international  crises  brought 
about  by  her  on  the  Morocco  question  in  1905, 
1906,  1908,  and  1911,  and  the  support  she  gave 
to  Austria  in  1909  and  1914,  have  revealed  even 
to  the  most  prejudiced  eyes  the  true  whereabouts 
of  the  aggressor.  The  invention  of  the  "bombard- 
ment of  Nuremberg"  in  order  to  justify  the 
declaration  of  war  upon  France  in  19 14  was  a 
worthy  sequel  to  the  falsification  of  the  Ems 
dispatch. 

But  Bismarck,  by  confining  himself  to  a  single 
argument,  has  rendered  easier  the  task  of  the 
Allies.  Can  it  be  said  that  Germany,  the  aggres- 
sive, disturber  of  the  peace,  is  entitled  to  those 
''strategic  guarantees,"  to  that  glacis  which  gave 
her,  in  respect  of  France,  the  military  advantages 
that  she  abused  in  order  to  challenge  the  whole 
of  Europe  ? 

Loyalty  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

For  France  a  point  of  honour  and  dignity,  for 
Europe  a  question  of  safety  and  equilibrium,  the 
annexation  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  for  the 
civilised  world  a  moral  question  of  justice  and 
liberty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces, deeply  attached  to  the  French  Motherland, 
have  affirmed  in  the  most  formal  fashion  their 
will  to  remain  French.  Among  them  there  was 
never  the  slightest  tendency  to  detach  themselves 
from  [France. 
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During  the  ^^%r  of  1870  they  offered  most 
violent  resistance  to  the  German  Armies,  and  all 
the  candidates  for  election  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  Bordeaux  undertook  to  oppose  with 
all  their  strength  the  cession  of  their  country.  The 
moment  the  Assembly  met,  the  members  for 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  solemnly  placed  before  it  a 
unanimous  declaration  affirming  the  determina- 
tion of  their  electors  to  remain  French  ;  and  when 
the  draconian  terms  of  peace  were  submitted  to 
the  Assembly,  the  Alsatian  spokesman,  Keller, 
made  a  last  effort  to  secure  the  rejection  of  the 
treaty.     In  a  touching  peroration  he  said  : — 

I  feel  bound  to  protest  against  a  treaty  which,  to  my 
eyes,  is  an  injustice,  a  falsehood,  and  a  disgrace  ;  and 
should  the  Assembly  ratify  it  I  appeal  beforehand  to 
God,  vindicator  of  just  causes.  I  appeal  to  posterity, 
who  will  judge  us  all.  I  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  who  cannot  allow  themselves  for  ever  to  be  sold 
like  brute  cattle.  I  appeal  finally  to  the  sword  of  all 
men  of  heart,  who  as  soon  as  possible  will  tear  up  this 
odious  pact. 

The  Enforced  Sacrifice. 

Exhausted,  powerless  longer  to  resist,  France 
ratified  the  treaty.  The  people  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  became  the  ransom  of  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  French  nation  bought  peace  and 
the  right  to  live  at  the  cost  of  the  freedom  of 
1,500,000  of  her  children.  Has  Germany  kept 
her  part  of  the  bargain  ? 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  the  Assembly  the 
members  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  shut  out  from 
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the  bosom  of  their  nation,  thus  yet  again  pro- 
tested : — 

Delivered  up  to  foreign  domination  in  despite  of  all 
justice  and  by  a  hateful  abuse  of  force  .  .  .  we  declare 
once  again  null  and  void  the  treaty  that  disposes  of  us 
without  our  consent.  Each  and  all  of  us  retain  for  ever 
the  title  to  claim  our  rights.  .  .  .  Cut  off  at  this  hour 
from  the  common  family,  j^our  brethren  of  Alsace  and  of 
Lorraine  will  preserve  towards  France,  though  she  be 
absent  from  their  hearths,  the  love  of  children  until  the 
day  when  she  shall  come  again  to  take  her  place  there. 

The  abuse  of  force  towards  France,  falsehood 
towards  Europe,  violence  towards  the  annexed 
population — these  are  the  historical  wrongs  which 
this  war  must  redi^ss. 


II. 

THE    FAILURE    OF    GERMANISATION. 

THE  hostility  shown  by  the  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  at  the  moment  of  the  annexation 
persisted  under  German  rule,  though,  during 
the  course  of  nearly  half  a  century,  it  took  on 

different  forms. 

At  first,  the  Alsatians  simply  stood  by  the 
Bordeaux  protest.  When  their  representatives 
entered  the  Reichstag,  they  demanded,  in  a 
resolution  moved  by  the  member  for  Saverne 
(Zabern),  M.  Teutsch,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
annexed  provinces  should  be  consulted  upon  the 
annexation.  The  Reichstag  received  this  demand 
with  laughter  and  hooting.  It  voted  the  closure 
and  silenced  the  other  Alsatian  members  who 
were  to  have  spoken.  The  motion  was  rejected 
without  discussion  and  without  division. 

For  twenty  years  the  Alsatian  Deputies  were 
returned  to  Parliament,  without  an}^  canvass  or 
electioneering  campaign,  on  the  strength  of  a 
simple  declaration  that  they  would  protest  against 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 

The  most  characteristic  of  these  manifestations 
occurred  during  the  general  election  of  1887. 
Though  the  German  Government  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  secure  the  return  of  candidates 
favourable  to  the  famous  Septennate  Army  Bills, 
the  Alsatians  elected  candidates  of  protest  by 
overwhelming  majorities.     This  was  done  despite 
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persecution  by  the  authorities,  without  any 
recommendation  from  the  Alsatian  Press  (which 
was  muzzled),  without  public  meetings  (which 
were  forbidden), ^and  without  electioneering  litera- 
ture of  any  kind  save  leaflets  bearing  the  w^ords  : 
"You  know  me  ;    vote  for  me  ! " 

The  defeat  |of  the  German  Government  w^as 
proportionate  to  its  efforts  for  success.  It  had 
refused  to  modify  the  dictatorship  and  the 
measures  of  coercion  introduced  in  187 1  ;  and, 
after  the  election,  it  sought  to  avenge  itself  by 
a  system  of  oppression  and  violence  more  tyran- 
nical than  before.  A  whole  series  of  prosecutions 
for  high  treason  and  for  seditious  crimes  ;  the 
expulsion  of  numbers  of  Alsatian  citizens,  includ- 
ing two  members  of  the  Reichstag  ;  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Alsatian  gymnastic  and  choral  societies  ; 
the  dismissal  of  mayors  ;  and,  finall}^  the  closing 
of  the  French  frontier  by  severe  passport  regula- 
tions, were  some  aspects  of  the  punishments  then 
inflicted  on  Alsace-Lorraine  for  her  fidelity  to  the 
Bordeaux  declaration. 

From  Protest  to  Action. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  indefinitely 
an  attitude  of  simple  protest.  Such  an  attitude 
presupposed  some  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to 
France.  When  the  Alsatians  recognised  that 
France  had  given  up  all  idea  of  a  war  of  revenge, 
and  that  their  liberation  could  onl}^  come  in  a 
more  or  less  distant  future,  other  tactics  were 
necessary.    If  it  was  certain  that,  in  her  arrogance 
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and  domineering  spirit,  Germany  would  one  day 
let  loose  the  great  struggle,  it  was  equally  clear 
that  a  policy  of  mere  protestation  against  the 
Treaty  of  Frankfort  precluded  efforts  to  improve 
the  internal  position  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

During  the  closing  years  of  last  century  a  new 
generation  therefore  changed  the  form  of  Alsatian 
resistance.  The  fight  against  the  German  dictator- 
ship and  the  Laws  of  Exception  became  indeed 
more  violent.  But,  in  view  of  the  occupation  of 
all  public  offices  by  Germans,  the  watchword 
"Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  Alsatians"  was  launched. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  emancipation 
from  Berlin  and  to  secure  for  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces an  autonomy  equal  to  that  enjoyed  in  the 
Empire  by  the  Federal  States.  The  new  genera- 
tion, formed  in  German  schools  and  Prussian 
barracks,  found  that  it  knew  its  tvrants 
better,  and  was  more  powerfully  armed  against 
them. 

Yet  it  kept  its  love  for  France,  the  cult  of  the 
past  and  faith  in  a  redeeming  future.  What  was 
changed  was  the  object  of  the  immediate  struggle. 
As  the  member  for  Colmar,  M.  Jacques  Preiss, 
declared  in  the  Reichstag  in  1895  : — 

While  demanding  respect  for  their  good  right,  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  do  not  imagine  that  France 
accepts  as  irrevocable  the  blow  she  has  received,  or  her 
defeat  ;  they  do  not  believe  that  she  has  forgotten  what 
has  been  torn  from  her  or  humiliations  like  the  entry  of 
German  troops  into  Paris.  Were  France  other  than  we 
believe,  she  would  no  longer  be  herself.  She  would  lose 
all  her  prestige  in  the  world  and  would  forfeit  her  place 
in  history. 

II 
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A  Great  Gulf. 

The  divergence  between  the  Alsatian  and  the 
German  was  not  merely  political  and  public  ;  it 
extended  throughout  the  w^hole  range  of  private 
life.  The  two  classes  of  inhabitants — the  indigenous 
and  the  immigrant — spoke  different  languages,[had 
different  customs  and  manners,  had  no  social 
relations,  and  mixed  neither  in  friendship  nor 
marriage.  The  cold,  reserved,  and  sulky  bearing 
of  the  Alsatians  towards  the  Germans,  the  boycott 
that  made  the  conquerors  feel  sorety  the  contempt 
and  aversion  which  inspired  it,  continued  un- 
abated, and,  during  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  led  to  conflicts  sharper  than  am' 
that  had  occurred  since  the  annexation. 

The  Germans  recognised  that  Alsatian  families 
were  refractorv  to  all  kinds  of  Germanisation  and 
that  the  children,  upon  whom  they  had  counted 
to  recognise  German  rule,  brought  from  their 
home  life  anti-German  ideas  so  deeply  rooted  that 
neither  the  school  nor  the  barracks  could  extirpate 
them.  Germanisation  went  bankrupt  at  the  very 
point  where  it  had  placed  its  main  investment. 
It  was  of  this  hostilit\'  on  the  part  of  the  children 
and  of  their  innate  and  instinctive  anti-Germanism 
that  the  German  school  teachers,  the  authorities, 
and  the  German  Press  complained  most  bitterly. 
They  themselves  noisily  announced  their  failure 
as  a  national  disaster. 

Germany's  Odious  Tyranny. 

Then  it  was  that  the  attempts  at  Germanisa- 
tion took  on  their  most  odious  form.  The  Germans 
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tried  to  abolish  the  Alsatian  cult  of  the  past,  to 
efface  the  memory  of  the  French  regime,  to 
destroy  popular  traditions,  to  Germanise  women 
and  girls,  and  to  extend  methods  of  tyranny  into 
the  most  intimate  features  of  family  hfe.  One  of 
the  best-known  instances  of  this  persecution  was 
the  war  made  upon  the  organisation  called  "Le 
Souvenir  Alsacien-Lorrain,"  which  tended  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  1870. 

A  comical  illustration  of  German  methods  was 
given  during  the  Pan-German  Congress  held  at 
Wiesbaden  in  1911.  A  German  pastor,  named 
Spieser,  described  his  fight  for  the  ''German  idea" 
in  Alsace  and  his  horror  at  finding  that,  in  the 
family  of  a  fellow-pastor,  French  was  spoken. 
Herr  Pastor  Spieser  denounced  this  enormity, 
and,  upon  learning  that  the  delinquent  pastor 
tolerated  French  at  the  wish  of  his  wife,  sent  him 
a  scientific  work  entitled  Ueher  den  biologischen 
Schzmchsinn  des  Weibes  ("On  the  Biological 
ImbeciHty  of  Women").  The  whole  Congress 
vigorously  applauded  the  courage  and  delicacy  of 
Herr  Pastor  Spieser. 

The  irritation  set  up  by  these  methods  in- 
creased when  it  became  known  that  the  German 
Government  had  deliberately  attempted  to  ruin 
the  important  Alsatian  locomotive  factory  of 
Graffenstaden  in  order  to  install  German  industry 
in  its  place,  and  when  the  exploits  of  the  notorious 
Lieutenant  von  Forstner  and  of  Colonel  von 
Renter  led  to  the  Saverne  (Zabern)  affair.  At 
that  moment  (January,  1914)  the  Berlin  Prefect 
of  Police  made  the   significant  declaration,  which 
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should  alone  suffice  to  preclude  discussion  when 
peace  is  made  :  "In  Alsace-Lorraine  the  German 
troops  are  in  enemy  country"  {in  Feindesland)  ; 
to  which  the  German  Crown  Prince  added  con- 
firmation by  his  telegram  :  ''Nur  fest  drauf  los  ! " 
("Let  them  have  it  hot!") 
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III. 

THE    DUTY    OF    THE    ALLIES. 

THE  view  of  the  position  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
taken  by  the  Germans  is  clearly  indicated 
by  their  conduct  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Why  did  the  Germans,  on  the  eve  of 
mobilisation  (July  30,  19 14),  arrest  thousands  of 
Alsatians — the  leading  personages  of  the  country, 
their  friends,  and  relations — and  intern  them  in 
Germany  for  months  and  years  until  even  the 
Reichstag  protested  against  these  proceedings  ? 
The  only  answer  is  that  the  Germans  themselves 
had  no  confidence  in  the  ''German  feelings"  of 
Alsace,  which  the  German  Press  advertises  in 
foreign  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  state  of  siege  was  proclaimed, 
the  German  authorities  forbade  the  use  of  any 
letter-paper  with  French  headings  or  addresses. 
All  manufactured  articles  had  to  bear  labels  in 
German.  It  was  forbidden  to  speak  French  in 
the  street,  and  the  very  names  of  the  streets  were 
changed.  The  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  a  German, 
forbade  his  clergy  to  wear  cassocks,  the  French 
ecclesiastical  dress.  The  Bishop  of  Metz,  also  a 
German,  had  the  statues  of  Joan  of  Arc  removed 
from  the  churches. 

So  numerous  have  been  the  condemnations  by 
courts-martial  since  the  war  began  that  some  time 
ago  the  shorter  terms  of  imprisonment  which  they 
inflicted  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than 
3,000  years.     The  prisons  are  overflowing.     Con- 
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demned  Alsatians  are  given  numbers  entitling 
them  to  admission  to  prison  as  vacancies  occur. 
The  newspapers  no  longer  venture  to  mention  the 
offences  for  which  these  sentences  are  inflicted. 

One  tradesman  was  sent  to  prison  for  having 
told  his  shopmen,  in  French,  one  hot  day  to  pull 
down  the  sun-blinds.  An  expression  of  doubt  as 
to  a  German  victor}'  is  punished  by  several 
weeks'  imprisonment.  One  wag  who  remarked  : 
"A  meat  card  between  two  bread  cards  :  what 
a  sandwich  ! "  was  promptly  locked  up.  For 
"high  treason"  an  Alsatian  judge  was  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
and  the  member  of  the  Reichstag  for  Mulhouse 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
A  forwarding  agent  of  the  same  town,  who  had 
copied  the  addresses  to  which  he  had  been  in- 
structed to  send  the  furniture  of  a  chateau  looted 
by  the  Germans,  was  sentenced  to  death  and  shot. 
A  workman  of  Guebwiller  met  the  same  fate  for 
having  accompanied  his  son  to  the  frontier. 

German  Atrocities. 

The  expression  "enemy  country,"  used  before 
the  war  by  the  Berlin  Prefect  of  Police,  was  no 
exaggeration.  From  inquiries  I  have  made  among 
the  German  prisoners  of  war  in  France  the 
German  troops  sent  to  Alsace  were  ordered  to 
load  their  rifles  because  thev  were  entering: 
"enemy  country."  In  some  cases  they  were  told  : 
"Here  the  civilians  are  even  more  dangerous 
than   in   France."      With   such   orders   it   is  not 
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surprising  that  the  troops  should  have  behaved 
with  the  same  *'frightfulness"  as  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  North  of  France.  Whole  villages  were 
burned  to  terrorise  the  population  ;  places  where 
there  was  no  fighting,  like  Dalheim,  in  Lorraine, 
and  Linthal  and  Bourtzwiller,  in  Alsace,  were 
thus  destroyed.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred  on  their  thresholds  ;  others,  awakened 
at  night,  were  placed  against  a  wall  and  shot,  not 
only  without  a  trial,  but  without  knowing  what 
was  the  complaint  against  them. 

The  German  authorities  at  Mulhouse  made  an 
inquiry  into  the  massacred,  the  burning,  and  the 
looting  at  Bourtzwiller.  During  the  second 
French  occupation  'of  Mulhouse  I  found  the 
records  of  this  German  inquiry  into  German 
atrocities.  The  Germans  will  thus  have  difficulty 
in  den^dng  facts  that  throw  so  peculiar  a  light 
upon  their  claim  that  Alsace  is  German. 

The  Will  of  the  People. 

The  Allies  are  agreed  that  the  question  of 
deciding  to  w^hat  State  a  population  should 
belong  can  onh^  be  raised  b\"  the  population 
themselves.  The  people  of  Alsace-Lorraine  have 
never  shown  the  slightest  wish  to  be  separated 
from  France.  Their  spirit  has  not  changed. 
Among  the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Germans 
w^ould  not  find  300  favourable  to  them  ;  the  rest 
would  demand  to  return  to  the  French  Mother- 
land. That  is  why  Germany  has  never  dared  to 
appeal   to   the  will   of  the  annexed  inhabitants. 
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She  now  seeks  to  put  forward  the  "reasons  of 
race,  language,  and  history ''  which  Bismarck 
treated  with  contempt  in  1871. 

Alsace  is  united  to  France,  with  whom  she 
has  always  had  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic 
affinity,  by  an  historical  development  of  many 
centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Alsatians  sought  the  protection  of  a  State  that 
could  assure  to  them  order  at  home  and  safety 
against  enemies  from  outside.  France  undertook 
this  work,  and  respected  the  customs,  the  tradi- 
tions, and  the  language  of  the  province.  Thus 
the  union  with  France  took  place  with  full 
popular  consent.  Alsace  belonged  to  France  while 
the  modern  ideas  of  patriotism  and  nationality 
were  taking  shape.  The  Departments  of  the  Rhine 
had  a  glorious  share  in  the  wars  that  realised  the 
idea  of  the  French  patrie.  Nothing  is  more  false 
than  the  German  assertion  that  Alsace  was 
''stolen"  from  Germany  during  a  period  of 
German  weakness. 

The  language  question  is  little  understood  by 
those  who  do  not  know  Alsace.  The  dialect  of 
Germanic  origin  spoken  by  the  people  is  not 
good  German.  When  the  Government  decreed 
that  German  must  be  spoken  in  the  Strasburg 
Diet,  and  several  Deputies  wished  to  speak 
Alsatian,  the  members  of  the  Government  and 
the  German  immigrants  refused  them  this  right, 
declaring  that  it  was  impossible  to  understand 
what  was  said.  Among  themselves,  Alsatians 
never  speak  German.  For  them  it  is  a  foreign 
language.     They  use  either  French  or  Alsatian. 
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On  the  question  of  race  it  is  useless  to  insist. 
Scientific  proofs,  for  what  they  are  worth,  have 
long  confuted  the  German  thesis.  But  the  real 
point  is  that  neither  language,  nor  history,  nor 
race  provides  a  conclusive  argument  against  the 
clearly  expressed  will  of  a  people. 

The  Allies'  Task. 

What,  then,  is  the  task  of  the  Alhes  ?  It  is  not 
to  solve  a  ''question,''  but  to  efface  an  act  of 
violence  and  injustice  and  to  re-establish  the 
status  quo  mite.  Who,  in  such  case,  can  talk  of  a 
plebiscite  ?  Germany  has  rendered  impossible  any 
regular  and  impartial  plebiscite.  On  the  morrow 
of  her  occupation  she  expelled  all  those  who 
desired  to  retain  French  nationality.  By  intro- 
ducing compulsory  military  service  for  Alsatians 
in  the  Prussian  Army  from  1872  ©nwards,  she 
compelled  the  youth  of  Alsace  for  many  years  to 
leave  the  country.  These  ''emigrants,"  who  are 
profoundly  attached  to  their  httle  Fatherland, 
left  it  only  in  the  hope  of  returning  when  Alsace 
should  again  be  French.  They  could  not  be 
excluded  from  any  plebiscite. 

Moreover,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war, 
Germany  has  done  her  best  to  render  impossible 
any  appeal  to  the  people.  After  having  forced  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  flee  from 
arrest  and  imprisonment  without  trial,  she 
declared  them  to  have  forfeited  Alsatian-Lorraine 
nationahty.  This  fate  befell  the  4,000  men  who 
took  refuge  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  England, 
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without  speaking  of  the  33,000  who  joined  the 
French  Armv.  Those  who  could  not  escape  and 
WTre  embodied  in  the  German  Army  have  been 
dehberately  exposed,  in  the  front  Hne  as  ''cannon 
fodder,"  to  the  shells  of  their  brethren.  Death 
has  ravaged  Alsace-Lorraine  more  than  any  part 
of  Germany.  The  German  intention  is  to  prepare 
for  an  Alsace-Lorraine  where,  after  the  war,  the 
German  immigrants  would  live  triumphant  along- 
side of  a  wretched  and  impotent  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants. 

The  task  of  the  Allies  is  therefore  to  re-establish 
the  situation  as  it  was  before  the  annexation. 
The  deliverance  of  Alsace  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  annulling  the  deed  that  enslaved  her 
in  187 1  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  reunion  with 
France  of  the  annexed  territorv,  and  bv  the 
restoration  of  French  citizenship  to  all  who  lost 
it  under  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort. 

Thus  onl\'  can  an  Allied  victory  satisfy  the 
honour  of  France,  set  free  the  Alsatian-Lorraine 
people,  redress  a  crime,  and  assure  the  triumph 
of  right. 
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Horatio  Herbert  Kitchener  was  Irish  by 
birth  but  English  by  extraction,  being  born  in 
County  Kerry,  the  son  of  an  Enghsh  colonel.  The 
fanciful  might  see  in  this  first  and  accidental  fact, 
the  presence  of  this  simple  and  practical  man 
amid  the  more  mystical  western  problems  and 
dreams  which  were  very  distant  from  his  mind,  an 
element  which  clings  to  all  his  career  and  gives  it  an 
unconscious  poetry.  He  had  many  qualities  of  the 
epic  hero,  and  especially  this — that  he  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  the  epic  poet.  There  is 
something  almost  provocative  to  superstition  in  the 
way  in  which  he  stands  at  every  turn  as  the  symbol 
of  the  special  trials  and  the  modern  transfiguration 
of  England  ;  from  this  moment  when  he  was  born 
among  the  peasants  of  Ireland  to  the  moment 
when  he  died  upon  the  sea,  seeking  at  the  other  end 
of  the  world  the  other  great  peasant  civilisation  of 
Russia.  Yet  at  each  of  these  symbolic  moments 
he  is,  if  not  as  unconscious  as  a  symbol,  then  as 
silent  as  a  symbol  ;  he  is  speechless  and  supremely 
significant,  like  an  ensign  or  a  flag.  The  superficial 
picturesqueness  of  his  life,  at  least,  lies  very  much 
in  this — that  he  was  like  a  hero  condemned  by  fate 
to  act  an  allegory. 
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We  find  this,  for  instance,  in  one  of  the  very  first 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  all  the 
facts  that  are  recorded  or  reported  of  him.  As  a 
youth,  tall,  very  shy  and  quiet,  he  was  only  notable 
for  intellectual  interests  of  the  soberest  and  most 
methodical  sort,  especially  for  the  close  study  of 
mathematics.  This  also,  incidentally,  was  typical 
enough,  for  his  work  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  by 
which  his  fame  was  established,  was  based  w^iolly 
upon  such  calculations.  It  was  not  merely 
mathematical  but  literally  geometrical.  His  work 
bore  the  same  relation  to  Gordon's  that  a  rigid 
mathematical  diagram  bears  to  a  rough  pencil 
sketch  on  which  it  is  based.  Yet  the  student  thus 
bent  on  the  strictest  side  of  his  profession,  studying 
it  at  Woolwich  and  entering  the  Engineers  as  the 
most  severely  scientific  branch  of  the  army,  had  as 
a  first  experience  of  war  something  so  romantic  that 
it  has  been  counted  incredible,  yet  something  so 
relevant  to  the  great  reality  of  to-day  that  it  might 
have  been  made  up  centuries  after  his  death,  as  a 
myth  is  made  up  about  a  god.  He  happened  to  be 
in  France  in  the  most  tragic  hour  that  France  has 
ever  known  or,  please  God,  will  ever  know.  She 
was  bearing  alone  the  v/eight  of  that  alien  tyranny, 
of  that  hopeless  and  almost  lifeless  violence,  which 
the  other  nations  have  since  found  to  be  the  worst  of 
all  the  terrors  which  God  tolerates  in  this  world.  She 
trod  that  winepress  alone ;  and  of  the  peoples  there 
were  none  to  help  her.  In  1870  the  Prussian  had 
already  encircled  Paris,  and  General  Chanzy  was 
fighting  against  enormous  odds  to  push  northwards 
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to  Its  relief,  when  his  army  was  joined  by  the  young 
and  silent  traveller  from   Encrland.     All  that  was  in 
Kitchener's  mind  or  motives  will  perhaps  never  be 
known.      France  was   still   something  of  an  ideal  of 
civilisation  for  many  of  the  more  generous   English 
gentry.   Prussia  was  never  really  an  ideal  for  anybody, 
even  the  Prussians,  and  mere  success,  which   could 
not  make  her  an  ideal,  had  not  yet  calamitously  made 
her  a  model.     There  was    in    it  also,   no  doubt,   a 
touch    of    the    schoolboy    who  runs   away  to    sea — 
that   touch   of   the    schoolboy  without   the  sense  of 
w^hich    the    staidest     Englishman    will     always     be 
inexplicable.      But    considered   historically  there    is 
something  strangely  moving  about  the  incident — the 
fact    that    Kitchener  was   a   French    soldier  almost 
before  he   was  an    English  one.     As  Hannibal  was 
dedicated  in  boyhood  to  war  against  the  eagles  of 
Rome,  Kitchener  was  dedicated,  almost  in  boyhood, 
to  war   against  the  eagles  of  Germany.     Romance 
came    to    this    realist,    whether    by    impulse   or    by 
accident,  like    a   wind    from   without,   as    first    love 
will   come   to   the   woman-hater.      He   was   already, 
both  by  fate   and   choice,  something  more  than   he 
had  meant  to  be.     The   mathematician,   we   might 
almost  say  the  calculating  boy,  was  already  gambling 
In    the    highest    lottery   which    led    to    the    highest 
and   most  historic  loss.     The  engineer  devoted    to 
discipline  was  already  a  free  lance,  because  already 
a  knight-errant. 

He  returned  to  England  to  continue  his  com- 
paratively humdrum  order  of  advancement ;  and  the 
next   call   that    came    to    him    was    of    a    strangely 
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different  and  yet  also  of  a  strangely  significant  kind. 
The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  sent  him  with 
•  another  officer  to  conduct  topographical  and  anti- 
quarian investigations  in  a  country  where  practical 
exertions  are  always  relieved  against  a  curiously 
incongruous  background — as  if  they  were  setting  up 
telegraph-posts  through  the  Garden  of  Eden  or 
opening  a  railway  station  at  the  New  Jerusalem. 
But  the  contrast  between  antiquity  and  modernity 
was  not  the  only  one ;  there  was  still  the  sort  of 
contrast  that  can  be  a  collision.  Kitchener  was 
almost  immediately  to  come  in  contact  with  what 
was  to  be,  in  various  aspects,  the  problem  of  his 
life — the  modern  fanaticisms  of  the  Near  East. 
There  is  an  English  proverb  which  asks  whether 
the  mountain  goes  to  Mahomet  or  he  to  the 
mountain,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  his 
religion  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  a  certain 
spirit,  vivid  and  yet  strangely  negative,  which  dwells 
in  such  deserts.  Walking  among  the  olives  of  Gaza 
or  looking  on  the  Philistine  plain,  such  travellers 
may  well  feel  that  they  are  treading  on  cold 
volcanoes,  as  empty  as  the  mountains  of  the  moon. 
But  the  mountain  of  Mahomet  is  not  yet  an  extinct 
volcano. 

Kitchener,  in  these  first  days  of  seemingly  mild 
and  minute  duties,  was  early  aware  of  it.  At  Safed, 
in  the  Galilean  hills,  his  small  party  had  found 
itself  surrounded  by  an  Arab  mob,  stricken  suddenly 
mad  with  emotions  unintelligible  to  the  political 
mobs  of  the  West.  He  was  himself  wounded, 
but,   defendinor    himself    as    best    he    could    with    a 
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\valklng-stlck,  not  only  saved  his  own  life  but  that 
of  his  fellow-officer,  Lieutenant  Conder,  who  had 
been  beaten  to  the  earth  with  an  Arab  club.  He 
continued  his  work  indeed  with  prosaic  pertinacity, 
and  developed  in  the  survey  of  the  Holy  Land  all 
that  almost  secretive  enthusiasm  for  detail  which 
lasted  all  his  life.  Of  the  most  famous  English 
guide-book  he  made  the  characteristic  remark, 
''Where  Murray  has  seven  names  I  have  a  hundred 
and  sixteen."  Most  men,  in  speaking  or  writing  of 
such  a  thing,  would  certainly  have  said  "  a  hundred." 
It  is  characteristic  of  his  type  that  he  did  not  even 
think  in  round  numbers.  But  there  was  in  him, 
parallel  to  this  almost  arithmetical  passion,  another 
quality  which  is,  in  a  double  sense,  the  secret  of  his 
life.  For  it  was  the  cause  of  at  least  half  his 
success ;  and  yet  he  very  successfully  concealed  it 
— -especially  from  his  admirers. 

The  paradox  of  all  this  part  of  his  life  lies  in 
this — that,  destined  as  he  was  to  be  the  greatest 
enemy  of  Mahomedanism,  he  was  quite  exceptionally 
a  friend  of  Mahomedans.  He  had  been  first  received 
in  that  land,  so  to  speak,  with  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  club ;  he  was  destined  to  break  the  sword  of 
the  last  Arab  conqueror,  to  wreck  his  holy  city  and 
treat  all  the  religious  traditions  of  it  with  a  deliberate 
desecration  which  has  often  been  held  oppressive 
and  was  undoubtedly  ruthless.  Yet  with  the  indi- 
vidual Moslem  he  had  a  sort  of  natural  brotherhood 
which  has  never  been  explained.  Had  it  been  shown 
by  a  soldier  of  the  Crusades,  it  would  have  been 
called  witchcraft.     In   this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
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the  advance  of  a  larger  enlightenment  prevents  us 
from  calling  it  anything.  There  was  mixed  with  it, 
no  doubt,  the  deep  Moslem  admiration  for  mere 
masculinity,  which  has  probably  by  its  exaggeration 
permitted  the  Moslem  subordination  of  women. 
But  Kitchener  (who  was  himself  accused,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  of  a  disdain  for  women)  must-  have 
himself  contributed  some  other  element  to  the 
strangest  of  international  sympathies.  Whatever 
it  was,  it  must  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  as 
running  parallel  to  his  scientific  industry  and 
particularity;  for  it  was  these  two  powers,  used 
systematically  for  many  years  before  the  event,  that 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  overthrow  of  that  wild 
papacy  and  wandering  empire  which  so  long  hung 
in  the  desert,  like  a  mirage  to  mislead  and  to 
destroy. 

Kitchener  was  called  away  in  1878  to  similar 
surveying  duties  in  Cyprus,  and  afterwards  in 
Anatoha,  where  the  same  faculty  obtained  him  a 
firman,  making  him  safe  in  all  the  Holy  Cities 
of  Islam.  He  also  dealt  much  with  the  Turkish 
fugitives  fleeing  from  the  Russian  guns  to  Erzerum 
— whither,  so  long  after,  the  guns  were  to  follow. 
But  it  is  with  his  later  summons  to  Egypt  that 
we  feel  he  has  returned  to  the  theatre  of  the  great 
things  of  his  life.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  rough 
sketch  to  discuss  the  rights  and  wrongs  or  the 
general  international  origin  of  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt ;  the  degree  of  praise  or  blame  to  be 
given  to  the  Khedive,  who  was  the  nominal  ruler, 
or  to  Arabi,  the   Nationalist  leader,  who  for  a  time 
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seized  the  chief  power  in  his  place.  Kitchener's 
services  in  the  operations  by  whicii  Arabi  was 
defeated  were  confined  to  some  reconnaissance 
work  immediately  preceding  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  the  problem  with  which  his  own 
personality  became  identified  was  not  that  of  the 
Government  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  more  barbaric 
power  beyond,  by  which  Egypt,  and  any  powers 
ruling  it,  came  to  be  increasingly  imperilled.  And 
what  advanced  him  rapidly  to  posts  of  real  responsi- 
bility in  the  new  politics  of  the  country  was  the 
knowledge  he  already  had  of  wilder  men  and  more 
mysterious  forces  than  could  be  found  in  Egyptian 
courts  or  even  Egyptian  camps.  It  was  the  combi- 
nation, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  of  detailed 
experience  and  almost  eccentric  sympathy.  In 
practice  it  was  his  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  still 
more  his  knowledge  of  Arabs. 

There  is  in  Islam  a  paradox  which  is  perhaps  a 
permanent  menace.  The  great  creed  born  in  the 
desert  creates  a  kind  of  ecstasy  out  of  the  very 
em.ptiness  of  its  own  land,  and  even,  one  may  say, 
out  of  the  emptiness  of  its  own  theology.  It  affirms, 
with  no  little  sublimity,  something  that  is  not  merely 
the  singleness  but  rather  the  solitude  of  God. 
There  is  the  same  extreme  simplification  in  the 
solitary  figure  of  the  Prophet ;  and  yet  this  isolation 
perpetually  reacts  into  its  own  opposite.  A  void 
is  made  in  the  heart  of  Islam  which  has  to  be 
filled  up  again  and  again  by  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
revolution  that  founded  it.  There  are  no  sacraments  ; 
the  only  thing  that  can  happen  is  a  sort  of  apocalypse, 
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as  unique  as  the  end  of  the  world  ;  so  the 
apocalypse  can  only  be  repeated  and  the  world 
end  again  and  again.  There  are  no  priests ;  and  yet 
this  equality  can  only  breed  a  multitude  of  lawless 
prophets  almost  as  numerous  as  priests.  The  very 
dogma  that  there  is  only  one  Mahomet  produces  an 
endless  procession  of  Mahomets.  Of  these  the 
mio^htiest  in  modern  times  were  the  man  whose 
name  was  Ahmed,  and  whose  more  famous  title 
was  the  Mahdi ;  and  his  more  ferocious  successor 
Abdullahi,  who  was  generally  known  as  the  Khalifa. 
These  great  fanatics,  or  great  creators  of  fanaticism, 
succeeded  in  making  a  militarism  almost  as  famous 
and  formidable  as  that  of  the  Turkish  Empire  on 
whose  frontiers  it  hovered,  and  in  spreading  a  reign 
of  terror  such  as  can  seldom  be  organised  except 
by  civilisation.  With  Napoleonic  suddenness  and 
success  the  Mahdist  hordes  had  fallen  on  the  army 
of  Hicks  Pasha,  when  it  left  Its  camp  at  Omdurman, 
on  the  Nile  opposite  Khartoum,  and  had  cut  it  to 
pieces  in  a  fashion  incredible.  They  had  established 
at  Omdurman  their  Holy  City,  the  Rome  of  their 
nomadic  Roman  Empire.  Towards  that  terrible 
place  many  adventurous  men,  like  poor  Hicks,  had 
gone  and  were  destined  to  go.  The  sands  that 
encircled  it  were  like  that  entrance  to  the  lion's 
cavern  in  the  fable,  towards  which  many  footprints 
pointed,  and  from  which  none  returned. 

The  last  of  these  was  Gordon,  that  romantic  and 
even  eccentric  figure  of  whom  so  much  might  be 
said.  Perhaps  the  most  essential  thing  to  say  of 
him  here  is  that  fortune  once  again  played  the  artist 
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in  sending  such  a  man,  at  once  as  the  leader  and 
the  herald  of  a  man  like  Kitchener  ;  to  show  the 
way  and  to  make  the  occasion;  to  be  a  sacrifice 
and  a  signal  for  vengeance.  Whatever  else  there 
was  about  Gordon,  there  was  about  him  the  air  not 
only  of  a  hero,  but  of  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  Some- 
thing Oriental  in  his  own  mysticism,  something 
most  of  his  countrymen  would  have  called  moon- 
shine, something  perverse  in  his  courage,  something 
childish  and  beautiful  in  that  perversity,  marked  him 
out  as  the  man  who  walks  to  doom — the  man  vv^ho  in 
a  hundred  poems  or  fables  goes  up  to  a  city  to  be 
crucified.  He  had  gone  to  Khartoum  to  arrange  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  the  Soudan,  the  Govern- 
ment having  decided,  if  possible,  to  live  at  peace  with 
the  new  Mahdist  dictatorship  ;  and  he  went  through 
the  deserts  almost  as  solitary  as  a  bird,  on  a  journey 
as  lonely  as  his  end.  He  was  cut  off  and  besieged  in 
Khartoum  by  the  Mahdist  armies,  and  fell  with  the 
falling  city.  Long  before  his  end  he  had  been 
in  touch  with  Kitchener,  now  of  the  Egyptian 
Intelligence  Department,  and  weaving  very  carefully 
a  vast  net  of  diplomacy  and  strategy  in  which  the 
slayers  of  Gordon  were  to  be  taken  at  last. 

A  well-known  English  journalist,  Bennet 
Burleigh,  wandering  near  Dongola,  fell  into  con- 
versation with  an  Arab  who  spoke  excellent  English, 
and  who,  with  a  hospitality  highly  improper  in  a 
Moslem,  produced  two  bottles  of  claret  for  his 
entertainment.  The  name  of  this  Arab  was 
Kitchener ;  and  the  two  bottles  were  all  he  had. 
The  journalist  obtained,  along  with  the   claret,  his 
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first  glimpse  of  the  great  and  extraordinary  schemes 
with  which  Kitchener  was  already  working  to 
avenore  the  comrade  who  had  fallen  in  Khartoum. 
This  part  of  the  w^ork  was  as  personal  as  that  of  a 
private  detective  plotting  against  a  private  murderer 
in  a  modern  detective  story.  Kitchener  had  learned 
to  speak  the  Arab  tongue  not  only  freely  but 
sociably.  He  wore  the  Arab  dress  and  fell  into  the 
Arab  type  of  courtesv  so  effectively  that  even  his 
blue  northern  eyes  did  not  betray  him.  Above  all, 
he  sympathised  with  the  Arab  character ;  and  in 
a  thousand  places  sprinkled  over  the  map  of 
North- East  Africa  he  made  friends  for  himself  and 
therefore  enemies  for  the  Mahdi.  This  was  the 
first  and  superficially  the  most  individual  of 
the  converging  plans  which  were  to  checkmate 
the  desert  empire ;  and  its  effects  were  very  far- 
reaching.  Again  and  again,  in  subsequent  years, 
when  the  missionaries  of  the  Mahdist  religion 
pushed  northward,  they  found  themselves  entangled 
among  tribes  which  the  English  power  had  not  so 
much  conquered  as  converted.  The  legend  of  the 
great  Prophet  encountered  something  more  elusive 
than  laws  or  military  plans  ;  it  encountered  another 
legend — an  influence  which  also  carried  the  echoes 
of  the  voice  of  a  man.  The  Ababdeh  Arabs,  it  was 
said,  made  a  chain  across  the  desert,  which  the  new 
and  awful  faith  could  not  pass.  The  Mudir  of 
Dongola  was  on  the  point  of  joining  the  ever- 
victorious  Prophet  of  Omdurman.  Kitchener,  clad 
as  an  Arab,  went  out  almost  alone  to  speak  with 
him.     What  passed,  perhaps,  we  can  never  tell ;  but 
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before  his  guest  had  even  left  him  the  Mudir  flew 
to  arms,  fell  upon  the  Prophet's  hosts  at  Korti,  and 
drove  them  before  him. 

The  second  and  superficially  more  solid  process 
of  preparation  is  much  better  known.  It  was  the 
education  of  the  native  Egyptian  army.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  swallow  all  the  natural  jingoism  of 
English  journalism  in  order  to  see  something  truly 
historic  about  the  English  officer's  work  with  the 
Fellaheen,  or  native  race  of  Egypt.  For  centuries 
they  had  lain  as  level  as  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  and 
all  the  conquerors  in  the  chronicles  of  men  had 
passed  over  them  like  a  pavement.  Though  pro- 
fessing the  challenging  creed  of  the  Moslems,  they 
seem  to  have  reached  something  like  the  pessimist 
patience  of  the  Hindoos.  To  have  turned  this  slime 
once  more  into  a  human  river,  to  have  lifted  this 
pavement  once  more  into  a  human  rampart  or 
barricade,  is  not  a  small  thing,  nor  a  thing  that 
could  possibly  be  done  even  by  mere  power,  still 
less  by  mere  money — and  this  Kitchener  and  his 
English  companions  certainly  did.  There  must  have 
been  something  much  more  than  a  mere  cynical 
severity  in  "  organisation  "  in  the  man  who  did  it. 
There  must  be  somethincr  more  than  a  mere  com- 
mercial  common-sense  in  the  nation  in  whose  name 
it  was  done.  It  is  easy  enough,  with  sufficient 
dulness  and  greed  of  detail,  to  ''  organise  "  anything 
or  anybody.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  people 
obey  a  bugle  (or  a  factory  hooter)  as  the  Prussian 
soldiers  obey  a  bugle.  But  it  is  no  such  trumpet 
that  makes  possible  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
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The  success  of  this  second  of  the  three 
converging  designs  of  Kitchener,  the  making  of 
a  new  Egyptian  army,  was  soon  seen  in  the 
expedition  against  Dongola.  It  had  been  fore- 
shadowed in  a  successful  defence  of  Suakin,  in 
which  Kitchener  was  wounded  ;  a  defence  against 
Osman  Digna,  perhaps  the  first  of  the  Mahdist 
generals  whose  own  strongholds  were  eventually 
stormed  at  Gemaizeh  ;  and  in  the  victory  at  Toski, 
where  fell  the  great  warrior  Wad  el  Njume,  whose 
strategy  had  struck  down  both  Hicks  and  Gordon. 
But  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  Dongola.  In  1892 
General,  now  Lord  Grenfell,  who  had  been  Sirdar, 
or  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  and 
ordered  the  advance  at  Toski,  retired  and  left  his 
post  vacant.  The  great  public  servant  known 
latterly  as  Lord  Cromer  had  long  had  his  eye  on 
Kitchener  and  the  part  he  had  played,  even  as  a 
voung  lieutenant,  in  the  new  military  formation  of  the 
Fellaheen.  He  was  now  put  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
new  army ;  and  the  first  work  that  fell  to  him  w^as 
leading  the  new  expedition.  In  three  days  after  the 
order  was  received  the  force  started  at  nightfall  and 
marched  southward  into  the  night.  The  detail  is 
something  more  than  picturesque ;  for  on  all 
accounts  of  that  formidable  attack  on  the  Mahdi's 
power  a  quality  of  darkness  rests  like  a  kind  of  cloud. 
It  was,  for  one  thing,  a  surprise  attack  and  a  very 
s-ecret  one,  so  that  the  cloud  was  as  practical  as  a 
cloak;  but  it  was  also  the  re-entrance  of  a  territory 
which  an  instinct  has  led  the  English  to  call  the 
Dark  Continent  even  under  its  blazing  noon.      There 
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vast  distances  alone  made  a  veil  like  that  of  darkness, 
and  there  the  lives  of  Gordon  and  Hicks  and 
hundreds  more  had  been  swallowed  up  in  an  ancient 
silence.  Perhaps  we  cannot  guess  to-day,  after 
the  colder  completion  of  Kitchener's  work, 
what  it  meant  for  those  who  went  on  that 
nocturnal  march ;  who  crept  up  in  two  lines,  one 
along  the  river  and  the  other  along  an  abandoned 
railway  track,  moving  through  the  black  night ;  and 
in  the  black  night  encamped,  and  waited  for  the 
rising  of  the  moon.  Anyhow,  the  tale  told  of  it 
strikes  this  note,  especially  in  one  touch  of  what  can 
only  be  called  a  terrible  triviality.  I  mean  the 
reference  to  the  new  noise  heard  just  before  day- 
break, revealing  the  nearness  of  the  enemy  :  the 
dreadful  drum  of  Islam,  calling  for  prayer  to  an 
awful  God — a  God  not  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
changing  and  sometimes  cheerful  notes  of  harp  or 
organ,  but  only  by  the  drum  that  maddens  by 
mere  repetition. 

But  the  third  of  Kitchener's  lines  of  approach 
remains  to  consider.  The  surprise  attack,  which 
captured  the  riverside  village  of  Firket,  had  even- 
tually led,  in  spite  of  storms  that  warred  on  the 
advance  like  armies,  and  in  one  place  practically 
wiped  out  a  brigade,  to  the  fall  of  Dongola  itself. 
But  Dongola  was  not  the  high  place  of  the  enemy  ; 
it  was  not  there  that  Gordon  died  or  that  Abdullahi 
was  still  alive.  Far  away  up  the  dark  river  were  the 
twin  cities  of  the  tragedy,  the  city  of  the  murder  and 
the  city  of  the  murderer.  It  was  in  relation  to  this 
fixed  point  of  fact  that  Kitchener's  next  proceeding 
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Is  seen  to  be  supremely  characteristic.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  do  one  thing  that  he  was  cautious  about 
doing  it.  He  was  more  concerned  to  obtaia  a  success 
than  to  appear  to  deserve  it ;  he  did  not  want  a 
moral  victory,  but  a  mathematical  certainty.  So  far 
from  following  up  the  dash  in  the  dark,  upon  Eirket 
or  Dongola,  with  more  romantic  risks,  he  decided 
not  to  advance  on  the  Mahdi's  host  a  minute  faster 
than  men  could  follow  him  building  a  railway. 
He  created  behind  him  a  colossal  causewav  of 
communications,  going  out  alone  into  wastes  where 
there  was  and  had  been  no  other  mortal  trace 
or  track.  The  engineering  genius  of  Girouard, 
a  Canadian,  designed  and  developed  It  with 
what  was,  considering  the  nature  of  the  task, 
brilliant  rapidity  ;  but  by  the  standards  of  desert 
warfare  it  must  have  seemed  that  Kitchener  and  his 
English  made  war  as  slowly  as  grass  grows  or 
orchards  bear  fruit.  The  horsemen  of  Araby,  darting 
to  and  fro  like  swallows,  must  have  felt  as  if  they 
were  menaced  by  the  advance  of  a  giant  snail.  But 
it  was  a  snail  that  left  a  shining  track  unknown  to 
those  sands  ;  for  the  first  time  since  Rome  decayed 
something  was  being  made  there  that  could  remain. 
The  effect  of  this  growing  road,  one  might  almost 
say  this  living  road,  began  to  be  felt.  Mahmoud, 
the  Mahdist  military  leader,  fell  back  from  Berber, 
and  gathered  his  hosts  more  closely  round  the 
sacred  city  on  the  Nile.  Kitchener,  making  another 
night  march  up  the  Atbara  river,  stormed  the  Arab 
camp  and  took  Mahmoud  prisoner.  Then  at  last 
he  moved   finally  up  the  western  bank  of   the    Nile 
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and  came  In  sight  of  Omdurman.  It  is  somewhat 
of  a  disproportion  to  dwell  on  the  fight  that  followed 
and  the  fall  of  the  great  city.  The  fighting  had 
been  done  already,  and  more  than  half  of  it  was 
working ;  fighting  a  long  fight  against  the  centuries, 
against  ages  of  sloth  and  the  great  sleep  of  the 
desert,  where  there  had  been  nothing  but  visions, 
and  against  a  racial  decline  that  men  had  accepted 
as  a  doom.  On  the  following  Sunday  a  memorial 
service  for  Charles  Gordon  was  held  in  the  place 
where  he  was  slain. 

The  fact  that  Kitchener  fought  with  rails  as  much 
as  with  guns  rather  fixed  from  this  time  forward  the 
fashionable  view^  of  his  character.  He  was  talked 
of  as  if  he  w^ere  himself  made  of  metal,  with  a  head 
filled  not  only  with  calculations  but  with  clockwork. 
This  is  symbolically  true,  in  so  far  as  it  means  that 
he  was  by  temper  what  he  w^as  by  trade,  an  engineer. 
He  had  conquered  the  Mahdi,  where  many  had 
failed  to  do  so.  But  what  he  had  chiefly  conquered 
w^as  the  desert — a  great  and  greedy  giant.  He 
brought  Cairo  to  Khartoum ;  we  might  say  that 
he  brought  London  or  Liverpool  wnth  him  to 
the  gates  of  the  strange  city  of  Omdurman.  Some 
parts  of  his  action  supported,  even  regrettably,  the 
reputation  of  rigidity.  But  if  any  admirer  had,  in 
this  hour  of  triumph,  been  staring  at  him  as  at  a 
stone  sphinx  of  inflexible  fate,  that  admirer  would 
have  been  very  much  puzzled  by  the  next  passage  of 
his  life.  Kitchener  w^as  something  much  more  than 
a  machine  ;  for  in  the  mind,  as  much  as  in  the  body, 
flexibility  is  far  more  masculine  than  inflexibility. 
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A  situation  developed  almost  instantly  after  his 
victory  in  which  he  was  to  show  that  he  was  a 
diplomatist  as  well  as  a  soldier.  At  Fashoda,  a 
little  farther  up  the  Nile,  he  found  something  more 
surprising,  and  perhaps  more  romantic,  than  the 
wildest  dervish  of  the  desert  solitudes.  A  French 
officer,  and  one  of  the  most  valiant  and  distinguished 
of  French  officers,  Major  Marchand,  had  penetrated 
to  the  place  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  great  explorer, 
and  seemed  prepared  to  hold  it  with  all  the  unselfish 
arrogance  of  a  patriot.  It  is  said  that  the 
Frenchman  not  only  welcomed  Kitchener  in  the 
name  of  France,  but  invited  him,  with  courteous 
irony,  to  partake  of  vegetables  grown  on  the  spot, 
a  symbol  of  stable  occupation.  The  story,  if  it  be 
true,  is  admirably  French  ;  for  it  reveal?  %t  once 
the  wit  and  the  peasant.  But  the  humour  of  the 
Englishman  was  worthily  equal  to  the  wit  of  the 
Frenchman  ;  and  it  was  humour  of  that  sane  sort 
which  we  call  good  humour.  Political  papers  in 
pacific  England  and  France  raved  and  ranted  over 
the  crisis,  responsible  journals  howled  with  jingoism; 
but  throuorh  it  all,  until  the  moment  when  the 
French  agreed  to  retire,  the  two  most  placable  and 
even  sociable  figures  were  the  two  grim  tropical 
travellers  and  soldiers  who  faced  each  other  on  the 
burning  sands  of  Fashoda.  As  we  see  them  facing 
each  other,  we  have  again  the  vague  sense  of  a 
sign  or  a  parable  which  runs  through  this  story. 
For  they  were  to  m-eet  again  long  afterwards  as 
allies,  when  both  were  leading  their  countrymen 
against  the  great  enemy  in  the  Great  War. 
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Something  of  the  same  shadow   of  prophecy  is 
perhaps  the   deepest  memory  left    by  the   last  war 
of    Kitchener    before    the    greatest.      After    further 
activities  in   Egypt  and  the   Soudan,  of  which   the 
attempt   to  educate  the    Fellaheen   by  the   Gordon 
Memorial  College  was  the  most  remarkable,  he  was 
abruptly  summoned  to  South  Africa  to  be  the  right 
hand  of  Lord  Roberts  in  the  war  then  being  waged 
against  the   Boers.     He  conducted  the   opening  of 
the    determining    battle    of    Paardeberg,    and    was 
typically  systematic  in  covering  the  half-conquered 
country  with  a  system  of  block-houses  and  enclosures 
like  a  diagram  of  geometry.     But  to-day,  and  for 
many   reasons,    Englishmen   will    think   first   of  the 
last    scene    of    that    war.      When    Botha    and    the 
Boer    Generals    surrendered    to     Kitchener,     there 
was    the    same    goodwill     among    the     soldiers     to 
contrast  with  the  ill-will   of   the  journalists.     Botha 
also    became    almost    a    friend;     and    Botha    also 
was   to   be   In   the   far   future   an   ally,    smiting   the 
German  in  Africa  as  Kitchener  smote  him  in  Europe. 
There  was  the  same  hint  of  prophecy  about  the  war 
that  ended  at  Vereeniging  as  about  that  other  war 
that  so  nearly  began  at  Fashoda.     It  seemed  almost 
as  if  God  were  pitting  his  heroes  against  each  other 
in  tournament,  before  they  all  rode  together  against 
the  heathen  pouring  upon  them  out  of  Germany. 

It  is  with  that  name  of  Germany  that  this  mere 
skeleton  of  the  facts  must  end.  After  the  South 
African  War  Kitchener  had  been  made  Commander- 
in-Chief  In  India,  where  he  effected  several  vital 
changes,   notably  the    emancipation    of    that  office 
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from  the  veto  of  the  Mihtary  Member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Viceroy,  and  where  he  showed  once 
more,  in  his  deahngs  with  the  Sepoys,  that 
obscure  yet  powerful  sympathy  with  the  mysterious 
intellect  of  the  East.  Thence  he  had  been  again 
shifted  to  Egypt ;  but  the  next  summons  that  came 
to  him  swallowed  up  all  these  things.  A  short  time 
after  war  broke  out  with  Germany  he  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  and  held  that  post  until  the  dark 
season  when  he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Russia,  which 
never  reached  its  goal.  But  when  his  ship  went 
down  he  had  already  done  a  work  and  registered  a 
change  in  England,  with  some  words  about  which 
this  sketch  may  well  conclude.  Journalistic  attacks 
were  indeed  made  upon  him,  but  in  writing  for  a 
foreign  reader  I  pass  them  by.  In  such  a  place  I 
will  not  say  even  of  the  meanest  of  Englishmen  what 
they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  of  one  of  the  greatest. 
In  his  new  work  he  was  not  only  a  very  great  man, 
but  one  dealing  with  very  great  things  ;  and  perhaps 
his  most  historic  moment  was  when  he  broke  his 
customary  silence  about  the  deeper  emotions  of  life, 
and  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  national  horror 
at  the  German  fashion  of  fighting,  which  he  declared 
to  have  left  a  stain  upon  the  whole  profession  of  arms. 
For,  by  a  movement  unusually  and  unconsciously 
dramatic,  he  chose  that  moment  to  salute  across  the 
long  stretch  of  years  the  comparative  chivalry  and 
nobility  of  his  dead  enemies  of  the  Soudan,  and  to 
announce  that  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  learned 
academies  and  ordered  government  ofBces,  there 
had  appeared    a  lunacy  so  cruel  and  unclean  that 
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the  maddest  dervish  dead  in  the  desert  had  a  right 
to  disdain  it  where  he  lay. 

Kitchener,  Hke  other  EngHshmen  of  his  type, 
made  his  name  outside  England  and  even  outside 
Europe.  But  it  was  in  England,  and  after  his  return 
to  England,  that  he  did  w^hat  will  perhaps  make  his 
name  most  permanent  in  history.  That  return  to 
England  was  indeed  as  symbolic  as  his  last  and  tragic 
journey  to  Russia.  Both  will  stand  as  symbols  of 
the  deepest  things  which  are  moving  mankind  in 
the  Great  War.  In  truth  the  whole  of  that  great 
European  movement  which  we  call  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  is  in  itself  a  homeward  journey.  It  is  a  return 
to  native  and  historic  ideals,  after  an  exile  in 
the  howling  wilderness  of  the  political  pessimism 
and  cynicism  of  Prussia.  After  his  great  adventures 
in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Englishman  has  re-discovered 
Europe;  and  in  the  very  act  of  discovering  Europe, 
the  Englishman  has  at  last  discovered  England. 
The  revelation  of  the  forces  still  really  to  be  found 
in  England  itself,  when  all  is  said  that  can  possibly 
or  plausibly  be  said  against  English  commercialism 
and  selfishness,  was  the  last  work  of  Lord  Kitchener. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  an  enormous  experience 
which  has  passed  through  Imperialism  and  reached 
patriotism.  He  had  been  the  supreme  figure  of 
that  strange  and  sprawling  England  which  lies 
beyond  England ;  which  carries  the  habits  of 
Eno-lish  clubs  and  hotels  into  the  solitudes  of  the 
Nile  or  up  the  passes  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
infinitely  ignorant  of  things  infinitely  nearer  home. 
For  this  type  of  Englishman  Cairo  w'as  nearer  than 
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Calais.  Yet  the  typical  figure  which  we  associated 
with  such  places  as  Cairo  was  destined  before  he  died 
to  open  again  the  ancient  gate  of  Calais  and  lead  in  a 
new  and  noble  fashion  the  return  of  England  to 
Europe.  The  great  change  for  which  his  country- 
men will  probably  remember  him  longest  was  what 
^ve  should  call  in  England  the  revolution  of  the  New 
Armies. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  express  how  great  a 
revolution  it  was  so  as  to  convey  its  dimensions  to 
the  citizens  of  any  other  great  European  country 
where  military  service  has  long  been  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  where  the  people  itself  is  only 
the  army  in  mufti.  In  its  mere  aspect  to  the  eye  it 
was  something  like  an  invasion  by  a  strange  race. 
The  English  professional  soldier  of  our  youth  had  been 
conspicuous  not  only  by  his  red  coat  but  by  his  rarity. 
When  rare  things  become  common  they  do  not  become 
commonplace.  The  memor}^  of  their  singularity  is 
still  strong  enough  to  give  them  rather  the 
appearance  of  a  prodigy,  as  anyone  can  realise 
by  imagining  an  army  of  hunchbacks  or  a  city  of 
one-eved  men.  The  English  soldier  had  indeed 
been  respected  as  a  patriotic  symbol,  but  rather 
as  a  priest  or  a  prince  can  be  a  symbol,  as  being 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  A  child  was  taken 
to  see  the  soldier  outside  Buckingham  Palace  almost 
as  he  was  taken  to  see  the  King  driving  out  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  Hence  the  first  effect  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  armies  was  something  almost 
like  a  fairy-tale — almost  as  if  the  streets  were 
crowded    with    kings,    walking    about    and    wearing 
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crowns  of  gold.  This  merely  opti«:al  vision  of  the 
revolution  was  but  the  first  impression  of  a  reality 
equally  vast  and  new.  The  first  levies  which  came 
to  be  called  popularly  Kitchener's  Army,  because 
of  the  energy  and  inspiration  with  which  he  set 
himself  to  their  organisation,  consisted  entirely  of 
volunteers.  It  was  not  till  long  after  the  whole 
face  of  England  had  been  transformed  by  this 
mobilisation  that  the  Government  resorted  to  com- 
pulsion to  bring  in  a  mere  margin  of  men.  Save 
for  the  personality  of  Kitchener,  the  new  militarism 
of  England  came  wholly  and  freely  from  the  English. 
While  It  was  as  universal  as  a  tax,  It  was  as  spon- 
taneous as  a  riot.  But  it  Is  obvious  that  to  produce 
so  large  and  novel  an  effect  out  of  the  mere  psycho- 
logy of  a  nation,  apart  from  its  organisation,  was 
something  which  required  tact  as  well  as  decision  : 
and  it  is  this  which  illustrated  a  side  of  the  English 
general's  character  without  which  he  may  be,  and 
indeed  has  been,  w^holly  misunderstood. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  national  heroes  of  Kitchener's 
type  that  their  admirers  are  unjust  to  them.  They 
would  have  been  better  appreciated  If  they  had  been 
less  praised.  When  a  soldier  Is  turned  Into  an  idol 
there  seems  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  turn  him 
Into  a  wooden  idol,  like  the  wooden  figure  of 
HIndenburg  erected  by  the  ridiculous  authorities 
of  Berlin.  In  a  more  moderate  and  metaphorical 
sense  there  has  been  an  unfortunate  tendency  to 
represent  Kitchener  as  strong  by  merely  repre- 
senting him  as  stiff — to  suggest  that  he  was  made 
of  wood  and  not  of  steel.     There  are  two  maxims, 
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which  have  been,  I  beheve,  the  mottoes  of  two 
English  famihes,  both  of  which  are  boasts  but  each 
the  contrary  of  the  other.  The  first  runs,  ''  You 
can  break  me,  but  you  cannot  bend  me";  and  the 
second,  *'  You  can  bend  me,  but  you  cannot  break 
me."  With  all  respect  to  whoever  may  have  borne 
it,  the  first  is  the  boast  of  the  barbarian  and  there- 
fore of  the  Prussian ;  the  second  is  the  boast 
of  the  Christian  and  the  civilised  man — that  he  is 
free  and  flexible,  yet  always  returns  to  his  true 
position,  like  a  tempered  sword.  Now  too  much  of 
the  eulogy  on  a  man  like  Kitchener  tended  to 
praise  him  not  as  a  sword  but  as  a  poker. 
He  happened  to  rise  into  his  first  fame  at  a  time 
when  much  of  the  English  Press  and  governing 
class  w^as  still  entirely  duped  by  Germany,  and  to 
some  extent  judged  everything  by  a  Bismarckian 
test  of  blood  and  iron.  It  tended  to  neglect  the 
very  real  disadvantages,  even  in  practical  life,  which 
lie  upon  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  as  compared 
with  the  man  of  blood  and  bone.  It  is  one  grave 
disadvantage,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  made  of 
iron  were  to  break  his  bones,  they  would  not  heal. 
In  other  words,  the  Prussian  Empire,  with  all  its 
perfections  and  efficiencies,  has  one  notable  defect — 
that  it  is  a  dead  thing.  It  does  not  draw  its  life 
from  any  primary  human  religion  or  poetry ;  it  does 
not  grow  again  from  within.  And  being  a  dead 
thing,  it  suffers  also  from  having  no  nerves  to  give 
warning  or  reaction ;  it  reads  no  danger  signals ; 
it  has  no  premonitions ;  about  its  own  spiritual 
doom    its     sentinels    are    deaf    and    all    its    spies 
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are  blind.     On  the  other  hand,  the   British  Empire, 
with  all  its  blunders  and  bad  anomalies,  to  which   I 
am  the  last  person  to  be  blind,  has   one   noticeable 
advantage — that  it  is  a  living  thing.      It  is  not  that 
it  makes   no   mistakes,   but   it    knows   it  has   made 
them,  as  the  living  hand  knows  when  it  has  touched 
hot  iron.     That  is  exactly  what  a  hand  of  iron  would 
not    know;    and    that    is    exactly    the   error   in    the 
German  ideal  of  a  hand  of  iron.      No  candid  critic 
of  England  can  read  its  history  fairly  and  fail  to  see 
a   certain   flexibility   and   self-modification;    illiberal 
policies    followed    by    liberal    ones ;     men  failing  in 
something  and  succeeding  in  something  else  ;   men 
-sent  to  do  one  thing  and  being  wise  enough  to  do 
another;   the    human   power   of    the   living  hand   to 
draw  back.      As   it   happens,  Kitchener  was  extra- 
ordinarily English  in  this  lively  and  vital  moderation. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  more  German  ideali- 
sation of  him,  in  the  largely  unenlightened  England 
before   the    war,   has    alreadv   done    some    harm  to 
his    reputation,    and     in    missing    what    was    par- 
ticularly  English   has   missed  what  was   particularly 
interesting. 

Lord  Kitchener  was  personally  a  somewhat  silent 
man  ;  and  his  social  conventions  were  those  of  the 
ordinary  English  officer,  especially  the  officer  who 
has  lived  among  Orientals — conventions  which  in 
any  case  tend  In  the  direction  of  silence.  He  also 
really  had,  and  to  an  extent  of  which  some  people 
complained,  a  certain  English  embarrassment  about 
making  all  his  purposes  clear,  especially  before 
they  were   clear  to  himself.      He  probably  liked   to 
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think  a  thing  out  in  his  own  way  and  therefore  at 
his  own  time,  which  was  not  always  the  time  at 
which  people  thought  they  had  a  right  to  question 
him.  In  this  way  it  is  true  of  him,  as  of  such 
another  strong  man  as  the  Irish  patriot  Parnell,  that 
his  very  simplicity  had  an  effect  of  secrecy.  But  it  is 
a  complete  error  about  him,  as  it  was  a  complete  error 
about  Parnell,  to  suppose  that  he  took  the  Prussian 
pose  of  disdaining  and  disregarding  everybody  ; 
that  he  settled  everything  in  solitary  egoism ;  that  he 
was  a  Superman  too  self-suflBcing  to  listen  to  friends 
and  too  philosophical  to  listen  to  reason.  It  will  be 
noted  that  every  crisis  of  his  life  that  is  lit  up  by 
history  contradicts  the  colours  of  this  picture.  He 
could  not  only  take  counsel  with  his  friends,  but  he 
was  abnormally  successful  in  taking  counsel  with 
his  foes.  It  is  notable  that  whenever  he  came  in 
personal  contact  with  a  great  captain  actually  or 
potentially  in  arms  against  him,  the  result  was  not  a 
mere  collision  but  a  mutual  comprehension.  He 
established  the  friendliest  relations  with  the  chivalrous 
and  adventurous  Marchand,  standing  on  the  deadly 
debatable  land  of  Fashoda.  He  established  equally 
friendly  relations  with  the  Boer  generals,  gathered 
under  the  dark  cloud  of  national  disappointment 
and  defeat.  In  all  such  instances,  so  far  as 
his  individuality  could  count,  it  is  clear  that 
he  acted  as  a  moderate  and,  in  the  universal 
sense,  as  a  liberal.  The  results  and  the  records 
of  those  who  met  him  in  such  hours  are  quite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  did  not  leave  the 
impression  of  a  Prussian  arrogance.      If  he  was  silent, 
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his  silence  must  have  been  more  friendly,  I  had 
almost  said  more  convivial,  than  many  men's 
conversation.  But  on  the  larger  platform  of  the 
European  War,  this  quiet  but  unique  gift  of  open- 
mindedness  and  intellectual  hospitality  was  destined 
to  do  two  very  decisive  things,  which  may  profoundly 
affect  history.  In  the  first  he  dealt  with  the  more 
democratic  and  even  revolutionary  elements  in 
England ;  and  in  the  second  he  represents  a  very 
real  change  that  has  passed  over  the  English 
traditions  about  Russia. 

Personally,  as  has  already  been  noted,  Lord 
Kitchener  never  was  and  never  pretended  to  be  any- 
thing more  or  less  than  the  good  military  man,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Great  War  he  was  already  an  elderly 
military  man.  The  type  has  much  the  same  standards 
and  traditions  in  all  European  countries ;  but  in 
England  it  is,  if  anything,  a  little  more  traditional, 
for  the  very  reason  that  the  army  has  been  some- 
thing separate,  professional,  and  relatively  small — a 
sort  of  club.  The  military  man  was  all  the  more 
military  because  the  nation  w^as  not  military.  Such 
a  man  is  inevitably  conservative  in  his  views, 
conventional  in  his  manners,  and  simplifies  the 
problem  of  patriotism  to  a  single-eyed  obedience. 
When  he  took  over  the  business  of  raising  the  first 
levies  for  the  present  war  he  was  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  the  English  Trades  Unions — the  very 
last  problem  in  the  world  which  one  could  reasonably 
expect  such  a  man  to  understand.  And  yet  he  did 
understand  it ;.  he  was  perhaps  the  only  person  in 
the  governing  class  who  did.    If  it  be  hard  to  explain 
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to  the  richer  classes  m  England,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  explain  to  any  classes  in  any  other 
country,  because  the  English  situation  is  largely 
unique.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  as  we  have 
already  found  in  describing  how  vast  and  even  violent 
a  transformation  scene  the  growth  of  the  great  army 
appeared  ;  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  describe 
it  to  the  chief  conscript  countries,  which  take  a  great 
army  for  granted.  The  key  to  the  parallel  problem 
of  the  Trades  Unions  is  simply  this — that  England 
is  the  only  European  country  that  is  practically 
industrial  and  nothing  else.  Trades  Unions  can 
never  play  such  a  part  in  countries  where  the  masses 
live  on  the  land ;  such  masses  always  have  some 
status  and  support — yes,  even  if  they  are  serfs. 
The  status  of  the  English  workman  is  not  in  the 
earth  ;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air — in  a  scaffolding 
of  artificial  abstractions,  a  framework  of  rules  and 
rights,  of  verbal  bargains  or  paper  resolutions.  If 
he  loses  this,  he  becomes  nothing  so  human 
or  homely  as  a  slave.  Rather  he  becomes  a 
wild  beast,  a  sort  of  wandering  vermin  with  no 
place  in  the  state  at  all.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  explain  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  which 
cannot  possibly  be  explained  here,  before  we 
could  measure  the  enormity  of  the  enigma  facing 
the  British  official  who  had  to  propose  to  the  English 
the  practical  suspension  of  the  Trades  Unions.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  Unions,  already 
national  institutions,  had  just  lately  been  in  a  ferment 
with  new  and  violent  doctrines  :  Syndicalists  had 
invoked    them   as  the  future  seats   of  government ; 
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historical  speculators  had  seen  in  them  the  return  to 
the   great  Christian  Guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a 
more  revolutionary  Press  had  appeared  to  champion 
them  ;  gigantic  strikes  had  split  the  country  in  every 
direction.     Anyone  would  have  said  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  very  virtues  and  attainments  of 
Kitchener  would  at  least  make  it  fairly  certain  that 
he  would  quarrel  with  the  Trades  Unions.      It  soon 
,  became  apparent   that    the   one   man  who   was  not 
going    to    quarrel    with     the    Trades    Unions    was 
Kitchener.   Politicians  and  parliamentary  leaders,  sup- 
posed actually  to  be  elected  by  the  working  classes, 
were  regarded,  rightly   or  wrongly,  with  implacable 
suspicion.      The    elderly   and   old-fashioned    Anglo- 
Egyptian  militarist,  with  his  doctrine  and   discipline 
of  the  barrack-room  and  the  drumhead  court-martial, 
was   never  regarded   by   the  workers  with   a  shade 
of  suspicion.     They   simply  took  him   at  his  word, 
and  the  leader  of  the  most  turbulent  Trades  Union 
element  paid    to   him   after  his    death   the    simplest 
tribute  in  the  plainest  and  most  popular  language — 
"  He  was  a  straight  man."      I  am  so  antiquated  as 
to  think  it  a  better   epitaph    than    the   fashionable 
phrase    about    a    strong    man.      Some    silent    inde- 
scribable   geniaUty    of    fairness    in    the    man    once 
more  prevailed  against  the  possibility  of  passionate 
misunderstandings,    as     it    had     prevailed    against 
the    international    nervousness   of    the    atmosphere 
of    Fashoda    or    the    tragic    border    feud    of    the 
Boers.       I     suspect     that     it     lay     largely     in    the 
fact    that    this    great    Englishman    was    sufficiently 
English   to  guess  one  thing  missed   by  many  more 
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sophisticated  people — that  the  English  Trades 
Unions  are  very  English.  For  good  or  evil,  they 
are  national ;  they  have  very  little  in  common 
with  the  more  international  Socialism  of  the  Conti- 
nent, and  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the 
pedantic  Socialism  of  Prussia.  Understanding  his 
countrymen  by  instinct,  he  did  not  make  a  parade 
of  efficiency ;  for  the  English  dislike  the  symbols  of 
dictatorship  much  more  than  dictatorship.  They 
hate  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  the  tyrant  much  more 
than  his  tyranny.  They  have  a  national  tradition 
which  allows  of  far  too  much  inequality  so  long  as  it 
is  softened  with  a  certain  camaraderie,  and  in  which 
even  snobs  only  remember  the  coronet  of  a  nobleman 
on  condition  that  he  shall  himself  seem  to  forget  it. 
The  other  matter  is  much  more  important. 
Though  the  reverse  of  vivacious,  Kitchener  was 
very  vital ;  and  he  had  one  unique  mark  of  vitality — 
that  he  had  not  stopped  growing.  "  An  oak  should 
not  be  transplanted  at  sixty,"  said  the  great  orator 
Grattan  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Dublin  to  the  Parliament  of  Westminster. 
Kitchener  was  sixty-four  when  he  turned  his  face 
westw^ard  to  the  problem  of  his  owm  country.  There 
clung  to  him  already  all  the  traditional  attributes  of 
the  oak — its  toughness,  its  angularity,  its  closeness 
of  grain  and  ruggedness  of  outline — when  he  was 
uprooted  from  the  Arabian  sands  and  replanted  in 
the  remote  western  island.  Yet  the  oak  not  only 
grew  green  again  and  put  forth  new  leaves  ;  it  was 
almost  as  if,  as  in  a  legend,  it  could  put  forth  a  new 
kind  of  leaves.     Kitchener,  with  all  his  taciturnity, 
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really  began  to  put  forth  a  new  order  of  ideas.      If 
a  change  of  opinions  is  unusual  in  an  elderly  man, 
it  is   almost    unknown   in   an   elderly   military    man. 
If  the    hardening    of    time    was    felt    even    by    the 
poetic     and     emotional      Grattan,     it     would     not 
have    been    strange    if    the    hardening    had    been 
quite  hopeless  in  the  rigid  and  reticent  Kitchener. 
Yet    it    was   not    hopeless;    and    the    fact    became 
the  spring    of    much    of  the    national    hope.      The 
grizzled    martinet    from    India   and    Egypt    showed 
a  certain  power  which  is  in  nearly  all  great  men,  but 
of  which  St.  Paul  has  become  the  traditional  type — 
the  power  of  being  a  great  convert  as  well  as  a  great 
crusader.      It   is   the    real    power   of   re-forming   an 
opinion,  which  is    the   very   opposite    of   that   mere 
formlessness  which  we  call  fickleness.     Nor  is  the 
comparison     to    such     an     example    as     St.     Paul 
altogether  historically  disproportionate  ;   for  the  point 
upon  which   this  very  typical   Englishman    changed 
his  mind  was  a  point  which  is  now  the   pivot  of  the 
v/hole   future  and   perhaps  of  the  very  existence  of 
Christendom.      For  many  such  Englishmen  it  might 
almost  be  called  the  discovery  of  Christendom.     It 
can  be  called  with  greater  precision,  and  indeed  with 
almost  complete  precision,  the  discovery  of  Russia. 

Military  bureaucratic  systems  everywhere  have 
too  much  tendency  to  work  upon  one  idea,  and 
there  was  a  time  when  the  military  and  bureaucratic 
system  of  the  British  in  the  East  worked  on  the 
idea  of  the  fear  of  Russia.  It  is  needless  here  to 
explain  that  sentiment,  and  useless  to  explain  it 
away.      It   was    partly    a    mere    tradition    from   the 
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natural  jingoism  of  the  Crimean  War  ;  it  was  partly 
in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  epic  majesty  of  the  Russian 
march  across  mysterious  Asia  to  the  legendary 
Chinese  Wall.  The  point  here  is  that  it  existed  ; 
and  where  there  exists  such  an  idea  in  such 
military  rulers,  they  very  seldom  alter  their  idea. 
But  Kitchener  did  alter  his  idea.  Not  in  mere 
military  obedience,  but  in  genuine  human  reasonable- 
ness, he  came  late  in  life  to  see  the  Russian  as  the 
friend  and  the  Prussian  as  the  enenay.  In  the 
inevitable  division  of  British  ministerial  councils 
about  the  distribution  of  British  aid  and  attention 
he  was  the  one  man  who  stood  most  enthusiastically, 
one  might  say  stubbornly,  for  the  supreme  importance 
of  munitioning  the  magnificent  Russian  defence. 
He  mystified  all  the  English  pessimists,  in  what 
seemed  to  them  the  blackest  hour  of  pessimism,  by 
announcing  that  Germany  had  "  shot  her  bolt  "  ; 
that  she  had  already  lost  her  chance,  not  by  any  of 
the  Allied  attacks,  but  by  the  stupendous  skill  and 
valour  of  that  Russian  retreat,  which  was  more 
triumphant  than  any  attack.  It  is  this  discovery  that 
marks  an  epoch  ;  for  that  great  deliverance  was  not 
only  the  victory  of  Russia,  but  very  specially  the 
victory  of  the  Russians.  Never  before  w^as  there 
such  a  war  of  men  against  guns — as  awful  and 
inspiring  to  watch  as  a  war  of  men  against  demons. 
Perhaps  the  duel  of  a  man  with  a  modern  gun  is 
more  like  that  between  a  man  and  an  enormous 
dragon  ;  nor  is  there  anything  on  the  weaker  side 
save  the  ultimate  and  almost  metaphysical  truth, 
that  a  man  can  make  a  gun  and  a  gun  cannot  make 
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a  man.  It  is  the  man — the  Russian  soldier  and 
peasant  himself — who  has  emerged  like  the  hero  of 
an  epic,  and  who  is  now  secure  for  ever  from  the 
sophisticated  scandal-mongering  and  the  cultured 
ignorance  of  the  West. 

And    it    is    this    that  lends    an  epic  and  almost 
primeval  symbolism  to  the  tragedy  of  Kitchener's  end. 
Somehow  the  very  fact  that  it  was  incomplete  as  an 
action    makes    it    more    complete    as    an    allegory. 
English  in  his  very  limitations,    English  in  his  late 
emancipation  from  them,  he  was  setting  forth  on  an 
eastward    journey    different   indeed    from   the    many 
eastward  journeys  of  his  life.     There  are  many  such 
noble    tragedies    of    travel    in     the    records     of    his 
country  ;   it  was  so,  silently  without  a  trace,  that  the 
track   of  Franklin  faded  in  the  polar  snows  or  the 
track  of  Gordon  in  the  desert  sands.      But  this  was 
an  adventure   new  for  such   adventurous  men — the 
finding    not    of    strange    foes     but    of    friends     yet 
stranger.     Many  men  of  his  blood  and  type — simple, 
strenuous,  somewhat  prosaic — had  threaded  their  way 
through  some  dark  continent  to  add  some  treasure 
or  territory  to  the  English  name.      He  was  seeking 
what  for  us  his  countrymen  has  long  been  a  dark 
continent — but  which  contains  a  much   more  noble 
treasure.     The  glory  of  a  great  people,  long  hidden 
from  the  English  by  accidents  and  by  lies,  lay  before 
him  at  his  journey's  end.     That  journey  was  never 
ended.       It    remains    like    a    mighty    bridge,     the 
mightier  for  being  broken,  pointing  across  a  chasm, 
and  promising  a  mightier  thoroughfare  between  the 
east  and  west.     In  that  waste  of  seas  beyond  the 
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last  northern  Islets  where  his  ship  went  down  one 
might  fancy  his  spirit  standing,  a  figure  frustrated 
yet  prophetic  and  pointing  to  the  East,  whence  are 
the  light  of  the  world  and  the  reunion  of  Christian 
men. 
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The  history  of  Austro-Serbian  relations  is  the  record 
of  a  prolonged  struggle  between  the  forces  of  autocracy 
and  democracy,  oppression  and  freedom.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  desire  of  an  organised  despotism,  at  once  sensible  of 
its  vulnerability  and  consumed  by  the  lust  for  territorial 
expansion,  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  weak  within,  and  to  crush  the  development  and 
independence  of  the  small  without. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  ultimatum  of  July  23  rd,  191 4, 
was  the  last  challenge  to  Serbia  to  choose  between 
vassalage  and  annihilation  ;  it  was  the  culmination  of  a 
determination,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  break  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Serbs  or  trample  them  out  of  existence  as  an 
independent  people  ;  it  was  a  final  effort  to  destroy  the 
rampart  which  the  Serbian  renascence  had  built  up  between 
Berlin  and  Baghdad  and  between  Vienna  and  Salonika. 

When  Mettemich  declared  that  "  Serbia  must  be  either 
Turkish  or  Austrian,"  he  implied  that  Austria  was  content 
that  Turkey  should  hold  the  princedom  (as  it  was  then)  in 
pawn  for  the  Habsburgs,  but  that  she  wouM  never  tolerate 
Serbian  independence.  Here  we  have  the  keynote  of  the 
policy  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  followed  with  remarkable 


*  This  account  of  the  pre-war  relations  of  Serbia  and  Austria- 
Hungary  comprises. the  first  section  of  "Serbia's  Part  in  the  War  "  (the 
political  and  military  history  of  the  Serbian  campaigns),  by  Crawfurd 
Price,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
Hamilton,  Kent  and  Co.,  London. 
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persistence  down  to  July,  19 14,  and  the  explanation  of  the 
important  fact  that,  whenever  the  Serbian  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  ruler  who  set  in  the  forefront  of  his  pro- 
gramme the  development  of  the  State  and  the  unification 
of  the  race,  he  incurred,  ipso  facto,  the  active  enmity  and 
powerful  opposition  of  Austria-Hungary. 

With  a  view  to  simplicity  of  explanation,  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  divide  the  history  of  Austro-Seibian  pre-war 
relations  into  three  periods:  — 

(i)    From  the  Serbian  revolution  to  the  Berlin  Congress 

(1878). 

(2)  From  the  Berlin  Congress  to  the  accession  of  King 
Peter  (1903). 

(3)  From   1903  to  1 91 4. 

Similarly,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  four 
distinct  methods  employed  by  Austria-Hungary  to  obtain 
a  stranglehold  upon  Serbia.     These  were  : 

{a)    Commercial  and  economic  pressure. 

{U)    The  corruption  of  Serbian  rulers. 

(c)     The  suppression  of  Jugo-Slav  nationalism   m  the 
Monarchy. 

i^d)    The  threat  of  military  action  against  the   Serbian 
State. 

THE   FIRST    PERIOD 

The  first  phase  of  Serbia's  struggle  for  Independence 
(against  Turkey)  commenced  in  1 804,  when  Karageorge, 
the  ancestor  of  King  Peter,  raised  the  standard  of  Liberty 
in  the  Choumadia.  Though  the  battle  of  Michar 
(August  13th,  1806)  really  gave  birth  to  the  new  Serbian 
principality,  the  early  stage  of  the  contest  between  Turk 
and  Serb  continued  with  varying  fortune  until  181 3,  when 
Karageorge  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
across  the   frontier.      The    Serbian   question   had   by  this 
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time  already  taken  on  a  European  character,  and  the 
assistance  rendered  to  the  Porte  by  Vienna  was  rewarded 
by  a  costly  present,  the  gift  of  the  Sultan  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador. 

At  a  later  date  (1843)  when  Serbia,  then  in  enjoyment 
of  autonomy  but  still  subject  to  the  regime  of  the  Corrir 
mercial  Treaties  concluded  by  the  Ottoman  Government 
(according  to  which  all  imports  paid  a  toll  of  8  per  cent, 
ad  val.),  sought  authority  to  make  her  own  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, her  efforts,  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  the 
Porte,  were  successfully  opposed  by  Austria  at  Belgrade 
and  Constantinople,  on  the  ground  that  "  Serbia  being  a 
Turkish  province,  she  could  not  commit  an  act  of  autonomy 
in  external  affairs." 

Again,  in  1862,  when,  after  the  Turkish  troops  stationed 
in  the  citadel  of  Belgrade  had  bombarded  the  defenceless 
town  for  five  hours,  France  and  Russia  demanded  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Ottoman  garrison,  Austria  opposed  the 
evacuation  because  she  feared  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  upon  her  own  Southern  Slav  subjects.  For  this 
further  service  to  the  Porte  she  was  rewarded  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Serbian  tariff  to  5  per  cent. — a  concession  which 
placed  her  in  a  privileged  position  and  gave  her  control  of 
the  Serbian  market. 

These  selections  from  a  mass  of  available  evidence  will, 
perhaps,  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  during  the  early  phase 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  Balkan  States,  Christian  Austria, 
for  sordid  political  motives,  actually  conspired  with 
Mohammedan  Turkey  to  render  abortive  Serbia's  attempt 
to  win  her  own  freedom  and  strike  a  telling  blow  for  the 
Cross  against  the  Crescent.  Yet,  crushed  as  it  was 
between  the  millstones  of  Austria  and  Turkey,  the  cause  of 
liberty  grew  and  flourished  in  Serbia.  Under  the  wise 
guidance  of  Prince  Michel  (i860)  notable  progress  was 
registered,  and  ideas  of  Jugo-Slav  union  spread  over  the 
lands  from  the  Drave  to  the  Rhodopes,  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
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During  the  eight  years  of  his  reign,  Prince  Michel  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  Balkan  League,  and  his  plans  were 
nigh  unto  fruition  when  on  June  1 0th,  1868,  he  was 
brutally  murdered  at  Belgrade.  Austro-Hungarian 
diplomacy  has  never  cleared  itself  of  complicity  in  this 
crime,  and  the  suspicion  that  its  hired  assassins  fired  the 
fatal  shots  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  his  death  made 
way  for  the  accession  of  Prince  Milan,  a  renegade 
monarch  who  soon  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Habs- 
burgs,  and  who  seriously  compromised  the  finances  of  his 
country  and  brought  much  discredit  on  the  nation  by  his 
unkingly  conduct. 

The  intrigues  worked  by  the  Monarchy  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Milan  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of 
Southern  Slav  unity  for  generations.  Not  only  did  the  era 
of  corruption  and  misgovernment  which  he  inaugurated  in 
Serbia  unfit  the  army  to  render  any  effective  support  to  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  during  their  revolution  (1875-6),  but,  what 
was  perhaps  infinitely  more  unportant,  he  earned  the 
displeasure  of  Russia.  Partly  on  this  account  Austro- 
Hungarian  diplomacy  (ably  supported  by  Bismark,  who 
thus  early  regarded  the  Habsburg  Empire  as  the  advance 
guard  of  Germany  in  the  Orient),  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  Bosnians  of  the  Tzar's  assistance,  and  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Reichstadt  (July,  1876)  Count  Andrassy  secured  a 
formal  promise  that  under  no  circumstances  would  Serbia 
be  permitted  to  acquire  the  territories  of  Dalmatia, 
Slavonia  and  Croatia.  Austria-Hungary  thereby  regis- 
tered a  notable  diplomatic  victory,  for  by  this  essential 
error,  Russia  abandoned  the  Serbs  to  Habsburg  influence. 
In  revenge,  she  set  herself  thenceforward  to  create  a 
powerful  Bulgaria  as  her  own  outpost  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  one  aspect  of  the  troublesome 
Balkan  question  of  to-day. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that,  although  Serbia  rendered  Russia 
important  assistance  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  (1878)  the 
Tzar  sought  to  create  the  "Big"  Bulgaria  (Treaty  of  San 
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Stefano)  which  englobed  not  merely  the  territories  actually 
inhabited  by  Bulgars,  but  any  other  part  of  the  Peninsula 
to  which  the  Slav  race  might  in  the  future  be  able  to  put 
forward  any  sort  of  claim.  And  when  the  Powers  called  a 
Congress,  Serbia  went  to  Berlm  discredited  and  alone. 
She  was  abandoned  by  Russia,  ignored  by  England  and 
Germany,  and  forced  to  rely  upon  such  support  as  Austria- 
Hungary  might  deem  fit  to  accord  her.  The  question  of 
vital  moment  for  Serbia,  the  future  of  Bosnia  and  Hertze- 
govina,  had  actually  been  settled  by  a  secret  convention 
between  Austria  and  England  before  the  Conference 
opened  its  deliberations,  and  that  understanding  was 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  that 
the  Provinces  should  be  occupied  and  administered  by 
Austria-Hungary.  Austria  was  also  accorded  liberty  to 
garrison  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazaar,  while  a  further 
Convention  between  Austria  and  Russia  engaged  the  Tzar 
to  offer  no  objection  if,  as  a  result  of  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  continuation  of  Turkish  administration  in 
the  Sandjak,  Austria-Hungary  decided  to  occupy  it 
definitely  along  with  tlie  rest  of  Bosnia. 

The  Congress  of  Berlin  marked  for  Austria- Hungary  a 
distinct  step  in  the  subjugation  of  Serbia.  She  succeeded 
in  landlocking  her  little  neighbour  and  in  so  limiting  the 
Big  Bulgaria  planned  by  Russia  that,  south  of  Serbia, 
Turkey  remained  in  provisional  occupation  and  the  way 
remained  clear  for  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  continue  her 
penetration  towards  Salonika. 

True,  Austria  obtained  for  Serbia  certain  advantages. 
She  was  finally  liberated  from  Turkey  and  received  the 
districts  of  Nish,  Pirot,  Vrania  and  Lescovatz  (all  of  them 
necessary  to  the  Monarchy's  contemplated  descent  to  the 
^gean !)  and  Milan  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  kingship. 
But  the  favours  were  dearly  bought.  From  the  Austrian 
point  of  view,  it  was  merely  an  affair  of  stuffing  the  pig  in 
preparation  for  the  banquet.  Milan  himself  became  a  well- 
paid  vassal.      He  persistently  favoured  the  Austrians  to 
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the  detriment  of  his  own  subjects  and  declared  Pan-Slavism 
to  be  the  enemy  of  Serbia.  Austrian  soldiers  mapped  out 
the  country  and  sat  on  the  General  Staff.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy  gave  much  considera- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  commercial  and  economic 
penetration  as  a  means  to  political  control.  In  other  words, 
it  sought  to  achieve  political  domination  by  strengthening 
its  hold  on  the  Serbian  markets  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
States,  and  thus  virtually  reducing  Serbia  to  the  position 
of  an  Austrian  colony. 


THE  SECOND    PERIOD 

Austria-Hungary  opened  the  second  period  of  her 
relations  with  the  quasi-independent  Serbian  State  by  an 
attempt  to  force  a  Customs  Union  upon  it.  She  had  every 
reason  to  anticipate  an  easy  success.  As  we  have  seen, 
she  had  rid  herself  of  the  danger  of  Russian  interference 
and  virtually  secured  possession  of  Bosnia-Hertzegovina ; 
King  Milan  was  her  servant ;  she  had  taken  the  kingdom 
under  her  wing  at  Berlin,  and  the  moment  was  apparently 
favourable  for  its  reduction  to  a  condition  of  vassalage. 
Had  the  Habsburgs  taken  a  leaf  from  the  history  of  British 
Colonial  administration  and  admitted  the  Serbs  to  the 
Empire  on  an  equal  footing  with  Germans  and  Magyars, 
the  whole  future  development  of  European  politics  might 
have  been  altered  ;  but  the  two  most  powerful  elements  in 
the  Monarchy  were  animated  by  other  objects.  They  sought 
not  equality,  but  domination,  and  the  principle  of  self- 
government  was  entirely  foreign  to  the  ideas  which  ruled 
at  Vienna  and  Budapest. 

The  Serbs  had  been  tragically  humiliated,  yet  the 
national  spirit  survived  the  ordeal,  and  when  the  proposal 
of  a  Customs  Union  was  put  forward,  it  broke  down  before 
the  opposition  of  the  Skoupshtina.  But  Count  Andrassy 
was  determined  to  persist  with  his  plan,  and  on  July  8th, 
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1878  (during  the  Berlin  Congress),  he  imposed  upon  Serbia 
an  entente  which  included  the  following  conditions.  Serbia 
was  engaged  : 

(i)  To  conclude  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Austria- 
Hungary  immediately  after  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
and  to  assure  to  the  Monarchy  special  privileges  in 
the  form  of  "Commerce  limitrophe." 

(2)  To  take  steps  with  a  view  to  a  future  Commercial 
Union  with  Austria-Hungary. 

Perceiving  in  these  stipulations  a  direct  menace  to  their 
independence,  the  Serbs  sought  to  evade  the  issue  by 
arranging  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  England  on  the 
basis  of  the  Most-Favoured-Nation  clause.  This  provoked 
energetic  protests  from  Vienna  ;  the  Cabinet  of  Dr.  Ristitch 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  the  new  Government,  obliged  to 
accept  the  demands  in  their  entirety,  eventually  concluded 
a  treaty  (1881)  which  embodied  the  Austrian  desiderata. 

The  strength  of  the  control  thus  secured  by  Austria- 
Hungary  will  be  better  appreciated  by  the  examination  of 
two  clauses  of  the  Treaty.  The  first  concerned  the 
arrangements  for  "commerce  limitrophe."  Under  the 
conditions  imposed,  Austria  succeeded  in  monopolising 
Serbia's  export  of  cereals,  fruit  and  live-stock,  and,  in 
return,  secured  great  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  her 
manufactures  of  paper,  porcelain,  glass,  wood  and  iron — 
that  is  to  say,  for  such  articles  as  she  had  reason  to  fear 
foreign  competition  or  the  development  of  local  Serbian 
industry. 

In  effect,  the  Monarchy  thus  obtained  the  following 
advantages :  — 

(a)  She  limited  Serbia's  markets  by  drawing  to  herself 
90  per  cent,  of  the  export  and  80  per  cent,  of  the 
import  trade  of  the  Kingdom. 

(3)  She  stifled  the  recently  inaugurated  development 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  Serbia,  and  restricted 
her  production  to  cereals,  fruits  and  live-stock. 
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(c)  She  popularised  a  belief  that  the  loss  of  the 
Austrian  market  would  be  tantamount  to  a  national 
calamity. 

Another,  and,  in  reality,  the  most  important  clause  in 
the  Treaty  (i.e.,  that  which  g-ave  to  Serbia  the  right  to 
export  her  live-stock  to  Austria- Hungary  and  to  forward 
it  in  transit  across  the  country)  limited  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  frontier  could  be  closed  to  transport  (in 
case  of  epidemic),  the  supposed  object  being  to  assure 
Serbia  against  arbitrary  action  in  this  respect.  Instead  of 
a  safeguard  for  Serbia,  however,  the  clause  became  a 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary  v/hen- 
ever  she  desired  to  obtain  any  political  objects  in  the 
neighbouring  Kingdom.  During  the  existence  of  the 
Treaty  (i  882-1905)  Austria-Hungary  closed  the  frontier 
on  eleven  occasions,  on  only  two  of  which  the  Convention 
could  be  applied  ;  on  the  other  nine  occasions  the  motives 
were  political ! 

All  Serbia's  attempts  to  throw  off  the  shackles  were  in 
vain.  Austria-Hungary  held  her  Northern  and  Western 
frontiers,  there  was  no  market  to  the  East,  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  was  closed  by  the  tax-barrier  erected  by 
Austria-Hungary  at  the  Iron  Gate,  and  the  route  to 
Salonika  lay  over  the  line  of  the  Oriental  Railway  Com- 
pany, a  concern  imder  the  direct  influence  of  Vienna.  The 
Habsburgs  had  indeed  manoeuvred  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, and,  thanks  to  the  assistance  of  their  servile  con- 
federate, the  Serbian  King,  they  proceeded  to  drive  home 
the  initial  advantage.  Milan  had  always  need  of  money 
wherewith  to  support  his  life  of  vicious  luxury  and  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  corrupt  partisans,  and,  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  loss  of  fiscal  liberty,  he  signed  away  his 
country's  political  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Austrian  gold. 
In  order  to  stifle  opposition  to  his  nefarious  practices,  he 
made  a  mockery  of  the  constitution,  and  in  1881  entered 
into  a  secret  convention  with  Austria-Hungary  (renewed 
in  1889)  by  which  she  was  to  assist  the  extension  of  Serbia 
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in  the  Vajdar  valley;  Serbia  on  her  part  was  never  to 
tolerate  a  Serbia  propaganda  in  the  Austrian  Jugo-Slav 
provinces,  and,  m  case  of  war,  was  to  open  the  fortresses 
of  Belgrade  and  Nish  to  Austrian  troops.  The  policy  of 
the  Dual  Monarchy  now  appears  before  us  stripped  of  all 
its  hypocrisy.  She  had  secured  economic  control  of 
Serbia,  she  had  the  King  m  her  pay,  and,  thus  assured  of 
Serbian  vassalage,  she  was  ready  to  use  her  as  a  pioneer 
to  open  the  road  to  Salonika,  and  to  strengthen  her  so  that 
she  could  thereby  be  used  as  an  instrument  to  weaken 
Bulgaria,  a  State  which  Vienna  regarded  as  the  tool  of 
Russia  in  the  Balkans. 

Four  years  later  the  occasion  arose.  On  receipt  of  the 
news  of  the  Bulgarian  revolution  of  1885,  which  had  for 
its  object  union  with  Eastern  Roumelia,  Austria  called 
upon  Milan  to  oppose  this  threatened  expansion  of  his 
neighbour.  Faithful  to  his  paymasters,  the  king  mobilised 
his  army ;  but,  under  the  sinister  influence  of  the  ruler,  the 
fighting  forces  of  Serbia  had  by  this  time  degenerated  into 
a  disorganised,  ill-equipped  horde,  led  by  officers  who,  the 
product  of  a  corrupt  regime,  possessed  confidence  neither 
m  themselves  nor  their  cause.  On  November  i6th,  1885, 
the  Serbs  invaded  Bulgaria.  Their  progress  was  arrested 
at  Tzaribrod,  the  Bulgars  defeated  them  at  Slivnitza  and 
marched  on  Nish.  The  catastrophe  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest  against  the  dynasty,  and  there  was  a  concensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  abdication  of  Milan  ;  but  upon 
promises  of  support  arriving  from  Austria,  the  king  deter- 
mined to  fight  on.  The  people,  however,  saw  very  clearly 
that  they  were  simply  being  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of 
Austria,  and  they  had  little  personal  interest  in  an  attempt 
to  weaken  a  neighbour  with  w^hom  they  had  no  quarrel. 
Thus  supported,  the  Skoupshtina  was  able  to  insist  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum. 

In  1889  Milan  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Alexander, 
a  young  man  who,  in  very  truth,  had  little  to  recommend 
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him.  He  inherited  most  all  the  vices  of  his  father,  under 
whose  demoralismg  mfluence  he  remained  after  his  acces- 
sion, and  it  followed,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
dynastic  liaison  witli  Austria  continued  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  tentative  towards  a  rapproachment  with  Russia.  It  is 
mere  justice  to  suggest  that  Alexander  was  mentally  irre- 
sponsible. He  made  the  constitution  a  plaything  of  his 
ever-changing  fancy,  imprisoned  and  exiled  the  mouthpieces 
of  popular  discontent,  and  culminated  a  series  of  outrages 
against  the  well-being  of  his  people  and  the  sanctity  of  his 
office  by  marrying  Draga  Machin,  a  woman  of  very 
unwholesome  reputation  whose  amours  were  a  scandal 
in  the  city  of  Belgrade  prior  to  her  elevation  to  the  queen- 
ship.  The  Serbs  are  a  proud  people,  and  though  they  had 
suffered  patiently  the  many  humiliations  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  them,  this  last  insult  roused  them  to  action. 
A  vast  conspiracy  against  the  monarch  was  organised,  and 
the  leaders,  realising  that  they  had  to  reckon  with  Austria 
as  well  as  Alexander  and  his  courtiers,  determmed  on  swift 
and  drastic  action,  raided  the  Palace  on  the  night  of 
June  loth,  1903,  and  assassinated  the  King  and  his  Consort. 
In  this  fashion  Serbia  not  only  rid  herself  of  the  Obre- 
novitch  dynasty  (Alexander  was  the  last  of  his  line),  but 
also  checkmated  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  Austria- 
Hungary  to  secure  control  of  the  country  through  the 
medium  of  the  Austrophil  rulers  who  had  been  so  long 
tolerated  out  of  respect  for  the  law  of  succession  and  the 
serv^ices  rendered  by  their  ancestors. 

THE    THIRD    PERIOD 

The  assassination  of  Kmg  Alexander,  announcing  as  it 
did  the  end  of  the  Austrian  regime  in  Belgrade,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  ambitions  of  Viennese  diplomacy.  But 
its  effect  was  even  more  marked  in  Serbia.  With  the 
introduction  of  popular  control,  the  old  spirit  that  had  so 
long    languished    under    Milan    and    Alexander    quickly 
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revived,  and  there  set  in  a  general  process  of  national 
regeneration  which  developed  rapidly  alongside  the 
reorganisation  of  the  army.  Further,  the  return  of  the 
Karageorgevitch  dynasty  restored  Russian  influence,  and 
the  question  of  Southern  Slav  union  became  once  more  an 
important  factor  in  Balkan  pK>litics. 

While  it  IS  permissible  to  conclude  that  the  Habsburgs 
were  impatient  to  take  the  Serbian  bull  by  the  horns, 
respect  for  Russia  doubtless  persuaded  them  to  proceed 
with  caution.  It  was,  therefore,  fortuitous  for  them  that 
the  old  Austro- Serbian  Commercial  Treaty  was  due  to 
expire  in  1905,  and  this  fact  placed  m  their  hands  a  pacific 
weapon  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Desiring  now  more  than  ever  to  seal  their  economic  hold 
upon  Serbia,  the  representatives  of  Austria-Hungary 
sought  to  withdraw  the  privileges  hitherto  accorded  to  the 
little  Kingdom,  while  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of 
their  own.  No  immediate  understanding  resulted,  for  on 
this  occasion  they  found  themselves  faced  by  a  Government 
which  was  determined,  in  so  far  as  it  possessed  the  power, 
to  safeguard  the  national  interests. 

In  the  meantime,  there  set  in  a  movement  in  favour  of 
a  Serbo-Bulgarian  rapproachment.  True  to  the  traditions 
of  Prince  Michel,  the  democratic  Serbs  were  predisposed 
in  favour  of  a  Slav  Entente  and  failed  to  estimate  correctly 
the  motives  which  actuated  this  demonstration  of  Bulgarian 
friendliness.  Consequently,  the  first  overtures  from  Sofia 
were  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  pourparlers  were 
engaged  upon  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Customs 
Union.  When  this  startling  development  reached  Austrian 
ears,  Serbo-Austrian  negotiations  were  immediately  broken 
off,  and  they  remained  in  suspense  until  a  further  report 
that  Serbia  was  treating  with  both  the  Vickers  and  Creusot 
factories  in  respect  to  a  large  order  for  artillery  so  alarmed 
the  Ballplatz  that  it  was  decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  head 
without  delay.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  there 
upon  refused  to  renew  the   Treaty  of   Commerce   unlesr, 
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Serbia  agreed  to  make  all  her  State  purchases  m  the 
Monarchy  (this  stipulation  really  meant  that  the  canon 
should  be  bought  at  Skoda),  accepted  financial  assistance 
from  the  government-controlled  Union  Bank,  and  ended 
the  negotiations  with  Bulgaria. 

Austria  doubtless  believed  that  this  threat  of  displeasure 
would  bring  Belgrade  to  heel.  But  she  reckoned  without 
the  Serbian  renascence.  The  Serbs  had  discovered  them- 
selves since  their  liberation  from  Austrophile  despotism  in 
1903,  and,  under  the  leadership  of  a  Constitutional 
monarch,  they  made  their  first  bid  for  commercial  inde- 
pendence. The  refusal  to  capitulate  shocked  Austria — so 
many  years  of  willing  tutelage  had  unfitted  her  for  any 
sign  of  fight  from  across  the  Save — and,  with  the  conviction 
that  Serbia  would  soon  be  reduced  to  submission  and  go 
cap  in  hand  to  Vienna  to  request  a  new  treaty,  ready  to 
accept  any  and  every  condition,  she  broke  off  commercial 
relations,  closed  the  frontier  and  declared  the  famous  Pig 
War  (June,  1906),  simultaneously  massing  large  forces  in 
Bosnia  and  along  the  northern  frontier. 

Austria  could  have  rendered  to  Serbia  no  greater 
ser\dce.  Faced  with  the  closing  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
frontier,  she  was  impelled  to  seek  other  markets.  M. 
Pashitch  obtained  from  Parliament  a  credit  destined  to 
assist  the  search  for  new  outlets,  opened  divers  commercial 
agencies  abroad,  obtained  a  reduction  in  the  freight  to 
Salonika,  secured  a  concession  for  the  erection  of  stables 
and  stock  sheds  in  that  ^gean  port,  and  signed  numerous 
conventions  w^ith  shipping  companies  for  transport  of 
Serbian  produce  to  Egypt,  Malta,  Italy  and  elsewhere. 
Thanks  to  this  energetic  statesmanship  and  the  high  prices 
ruling  during  this  period,  little  loss  was  inflicted  upon  the 
Serbs  during  the  five  years  over  which  the  Customs  war 
extended. 

Yet,  despite  this  comparative  success,  the  difficulties 
which  had  been  temporarily  overcome  by  the  Government 
clearly  exposed  the  weak  points  in  Serbia's  position,  and 
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the  nation  realised  that  the  principal  cause  of  its  economic 
dependence  upon  Austria  lay  in  the  lack  of  communico. 
tions.  To  reach  any  seaport,  it  was  necessary  to  transport 
the  merchandise  through  either  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria 
or  Turkey — a  fact  which  entailed  a  certain  dependence 
upon  them — and  this  knowledge  gave  birth  to  a  desire  to 
ameliorate  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Kingdom. 
There  accordingly  sprang  up  that  agitation  in  favour  of  an 
outlet  to  the  Adriatic  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  of  Serbia's  participation  m  the  first  Balkan  war. 

The  success  which  attended  the  Serbian  bid  for  com- 
mercial freedom  destroyed  Austria's  hope  of  conquering 
the  country  by  pacific  means,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  progress  made  in  its  reorganisation  decided 
Vienna  that  resort  must  be  made  eventually  to  sterner 
measures.  It  had  also  been  discovered  that  the  Sandjak 
of  Novi  Bazaar  provided  a  poor  route  to  the  ^gean,  and 
it  was  always  to  be  remembered  that,  at  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress, Ottoman  sovereignty  over  Bosnia  and  Hertzegovina 
had  been  recognised  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  occupation 
therefore  remained  legally  contestable.  If  Austria  had 
needed  any  encouragement  to  make  her  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  Hertzegovina  definite — other  than  the  growing 
strength  of  Serbia — same  was  provided  by  the  Young  Turk 
revolution  with  its  dreams  of  Ottoman  restoration.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that  there  was  proceeding  simul- 
taneously an  evolution  in  Bulgarian  policy,  and  that  while 
Serbia,  having  thrown  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  now  looked  to 
Russia  for  salvation,  Bulgaria,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince 
Ferdinand — a  Magyar  officer  and  noble — was  drawing 
nearer  to  Austria.  There  had  been,  one  may  put  it,  a 
transference  of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  tlie  two  States. 


As  we  approach  that  critical  epoch  in  history  when  the 
Habsburg  Government  first  presented  Europe  with  the 
choice  between  a  general  conflagration  and  a  furtherance 
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of  Pan-German  ambition,  it  becomes  necessary  briefly  to 
review  the  situation  in  Bosnia-Hertzegovina.  Truth  to 
tell,  this  had  long-  been  a  cause  for  serious  misgiving,  for, 
side  by  side  with  the  attempt  to  dragoon  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia  into  submission,  there  had  been  carried  on  a  definite 
campaign  conducted  with  a  view  to  crushing  the  Serbo- 
Croatian  population  in  the  Monarchy  and  preventing  it 
from  realising  its  racial  and  linguistic  unity  with  the  Serbs 
of  Serbia.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Slav  popula- 
tion of  Austria- Hungary  totalled  no  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  Germans  and  Magyars  in  a  dominating  position  was 
one  of  no  mean  difficulty.  To  this  end,  the  Southern  Slavs 
(seven  and  a  half  millions)  were  divided  between  Austria 
and  Hungary  and  parcelled  out  into  eleven  different 
administrative  sectors,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
Germanise  or  Mag}^arise  them  as  the  case  might  be. 

Thus  the  population,  although  they  had  suffered  much 
under  the  Turkish  regime,  had  shown  themselves  in  no 
mood  to  welcome  the  decision  of  the  Berlin  Congress. 
They  were  already  sufficiently  in  touch  with  German  and 
Magyar  methods  to  anticipate  that  the  alleged  desire  of 
Austria-Hungary  to  end  the  state  of  anarchy  and  oppres- 
sion in  which  they  had  lived  when  the  Crescent  floated 
from  their  fortresses  would  merely  place  them  under  a  new 
tyranny,  and  in  this  they  were  not  mistaken.  No  honest 
effort  was  made  to  better  their  conditions,  the  iniquities  of 
the  feudal  system  survived  the  change  of  government,  and 
in  1882  the  universal  unrest  was  manifested  by  a  revolt 
which  broke  out  in  Northern  Bosnia.  The  Government 
then,  as  always,  proved  itself  much  more  capable  and 
thorough  in  the  suppression  of  protest  against  persecution 
than  in  its  removal,  and  the  rising  was  put  down  by  the 
customary  blood  and  iron  methods,  which  were  followed  by 
a  veritable  reign  of  terror. 

But  the  fire  of  liberty  had  taken  too  great  a  hold  in  the 
land  to  be  snuffed  out  even  by  a  combination  of  hangman's 
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rope,  prison  cells  and  cruel  repression,  and  there  sprang  up 
a  demand  for  provincial  autonomy  in  which,  it  is  important 
to  note,  the  Mussulman  and  Orthodox  sections  of  the 
population  joined  hands.  This  movement,  harried  as  it 
was  by  an  alert  and  autocratic  administration,  developed 
slowly;  but  it  survived  troops,  gendarmes,  secret  police, 
agents  provocateurs  and  corrupt  tribunals  alike,  and, 
fomented  by  opposition  to  the  Austrian  and  Magyar 
monopoly  of  public  appointments  and  the  official  exploita- 
tion under  which  the  provinces  groaned,  grew  steadily  in 
strength.  It  is  noteworthy,  though  perhaps  little  more 
than  a  coincidence,  that  protest  against  the  scandalous 
regime  of  the  Hungarian  Count  Khuen  Hedervary  became 
more  marked  after  the  advent  of  King  Peter  to  the  throne 
of  Serbia.  In  1905,  the  Croatian  and  Serbian  parties 
coalesced,  the  Dalmatians  adhered  to  the  movement,  the 
Slovenes  endorsed  it,  and  the  Magyar  Ban  and  his  majority 
gave  way.  A  year  later,  the  agitation  manifested  itself  in 
more  violent  form  in  the  riots  of  Sarajevo  and  Mostar — 
risings  which  were  as  ruthlessly  subdued  as  their  prede- 
cessors. Brutal  repression  of  this  description  only  served 
to  augment  the  prevailing  unrest,  and  the  position  steadily 
worsened. 

Into  the  situation  produced  by  the  renascence  of  Serbia, 
the  Russo- Serbian  rapproachment,  the  Young  Turk  revolu- 
tion and  the  welter  of  discontent  in  Bosnia-Hertzegovina, 
the  Habsburgs  flung  the  long-meditated  Declaration  of 
Annexation  in  1908.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  itself  this 
critical  development  created  the  utmost  consternation. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news  in  Belgrade  the  populace 
gathered  en  masse  around  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Prince  Michel,  crying  :  "Down  with  Austria,  who 
has  introduced  into  Bosnia  not  liberty  and  civilisation,  but 
an  iron  tyranny."  The  Serbian  nation  was  roused  to  action, 
the  spirit  of  Kossovo  was  born  anew,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  people  were  prepared  to  stake  their  all  rather  than 
be  drawn  themselves  more  firmly  into  the  Austrian  mesh, 
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see  their  kinsmen  handed  over  an  unwiUmg  prey  to  the 
Habsburg  vulture,  and  submit  to  the  ruin  of  their  highest 
ambitions  and  aspirations.  But  Serbia  was  still  in  the 
midst  of  her  regeneration  and  preparation,  and  wars  cannot 
be  fought  with  good  intentions.  Everything  turned, 
therefore,  upon  the  attitude  of  Europe.  There  was  excel- 
lent motive  for  European  intervention.  The  Decree  was 
a  deliberate  violation  of  two  solemn  treaties  :  — 

(i)  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  was  signed  by 
all  the  Great  Powers,  and 

(2)  Tne  Treaty  of  London  (1871),  to  which  Austria 
was  a  party,  and  which  laid  it  down  that  no  signa- 
tory power  could  liberate  itself  from  treaty 
engagements  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
parties  to  it 

Further,  it  meant  a  definite  strengthening  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  as  against  the  Entente  Cordiale  and  threatened 
the  European  equilibrium,  while  Turkey  was  naturally 
eager  to  oppose  the  blow  at  her  sovereign  rights.  Above 
all,  it  was  a  direct  affront  to  Russia,  who  had,  so  to  speak, 
taken  Serbia  under  her  wing  since  the  passing  of  Alexander, 
and  was  now  anxious  to  remedy  her  past  mistakes  in  the 
Balkans. 

Austria-Hungary  undoubtedly  wanted  war.  There  was 
an  open  manifestation  of  a  desire  to  finish  once  and  for  all 
with  Serbia ;  but  there  were  restraining  influences  at  work 
on  both  sides.  So  far  as  the  German  Empire  was  con- 
cerned, Prince  Von  Bulow,  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  did 
not  consider  the  time  opportune  for  a  trial  of  strength. 
While  he  considered  the  German  Fleet  could  hold  up  that 
of  Russia,  he  desired  to  wait  until  he  could  challenge 
British  maritime  supremacy,  considering  that  victories  on 
land  would  not  compensate  for  disaster  at  sea.  He  did 
not  want  to  go  so  far  as  to  provoke  England,  but  rather 
desired  to  achieve  the  immediate  object  of  Pan-Germanism 
by   iron-handed    diplomacy.     Hence    he    curbed    the    war 
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spirit  in  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  Russia  nad  not 
recovered  from,  the  effects  of  the  Japanese  war  and  was  in 
the  midst  of  mihtary  reorganisation.  Consequently  she 
was  not  prepared  to  carry  the  dispute  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  while  according  to  Serbia  a  considerable  measure  of 
diplomatic  support,  she  capitulated  on  receipt  of  an  ulti- 
matum fromi  Germany  in  March,  1909;  whereupon  Serbia, 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  was  forced  to  accept  the 
fait  accompli  and  make  a  hypocritical  and  consequently 
valueless  declaration  to  the  effect  that  none  of  her  rights 
had  thereby  been  infringed.  Yet  the  Serbs  emerged  from 
out  the  crisis  stronger  and  prouder,  and  thoroughly  roused 
to  the  life-struggle  which  it  was  now  obvious  lay  before 
them,  it  being  plainly  evident  that  Austria-Hungary  would 
not  rest  content  with  the  status  quo.  They  therefore  had 
to  prepare  to  meet  the  inevitable  attack  under  the  best 
possible  conditions ;  and  while  the  Government  worked  to 
the  completion  of  the  army  reorganisation,  the  Narodna 
Odbrana,  which  had  been  formed  during  the  Annexation 
Crisis  to  enrol,  train  and  equip  volunteers  by  private  effort, 
cast  off  its  military  cloak  and  devoted  itself  to  the  fostering 
of  the  patriotic  spirit. 

Whatever  doubts  as  to  the  real  intentions  of  Austria- 
Hungary  had  existed  in  some  minds,  they  were  now  com- 
pletely dispelled.  Amongst  other  things,  the  precise  object 
of  the  various  commercial  treaties  that  had  been  imposed 
upon  the  kingdom  became  clear  even  to  the  peasants,  and 
while  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  strengthen  the  army, 
it  was  realised  that  the  danger  of  strangulation  by  economic 
and  commercial  methods  was  almost  as  great  as  that  of 
military  invasion.  Serbia  was  land-locked',  she  had  no 
outlet  save  through  countries  which  had  been  hostile  to  her 
for  centuries  and  which  might  at  any  time  hem  her  in 
completely  on  one  pretext  or  another.  Thus  it  became 
obvious  that,  if  the  nation  was  to  attain  that  free  and 
independent  existence  for  which  it  was  striving,  an  outlet 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  essential. 
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The  outbreak  of  patriotism  in  Serbia  and  the  demand 
for    economic    freedom    which    accompanied    it    were^    of 
course,  counted  as  an  additional  "provocation  "  by  Austria- 
Hungary.     Indeed,  the  IMiHtary  Party  in  Vienna  was  very 
dissatisfied  that  a  peaceful  settlement  had  been  attained. 
As  early  as  November  5th,  when  the  check  was  adminis- 
tered to  the  war-like  ambitions  of  the  military  leaders,  one 
of  the  leading  service  newspapers  of  Vienna  wrote :   "  We 
have  missed  an  excellent  opportunit>^     When  our  monitors 
approached  the  Serbian  capital  we  should  have  seized  the 
city.     Conflict  with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  is  inevitable. 
The  longer  w^e  wait,  the  greater  will  be  the  cost."     It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  during  the  pourparlers  which 
followed,  many  attempts  (to  which  we  shall  presently  refer) 
were  made  to  precipitate  hostilities,  or  that  when,  after  the 
settlement,  the  Austro-Hungarians  saw  the  Serbs  rejoicing 
in  their  heritage  instead  of  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
while    they    found    themselves    obliged    to    evacuate    the 
Sandjak,  pay  a  heavy  indemnity  to  Turkey,  suffer  severe 
loss  by  reason  of  the  Turkish  boycott  and  support  the  cost 
of  a  partial  mobilisation  spread  over  a  period  of  six  months, 
they  determined  to  provoke  a  new  crisis  as  a  result  of 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  Germany,  Serbia  should  be 
definitely  subjected  either  to  vassalage  or  annihilation. 

In  what  persistent  manner  they  worked  to  this  end  we 
shall  shortly  demonstrate ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  examine  the  relations  of  the  Vienna  Govern- 
ment to  the  Serbs  and  Croats  of  Bosnia-Hertzesrovina 
from  the  date  of  the  annexation.  We  have  already  out- 
lined the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1 908,  and  the  annexa- 
tion itself  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  populace  entire. 
For  them  it  meant  not  merely  the  destruction  of  a  scrap  of 
paper  and  the  denial  of  the  solemn  pledges  taken  at 
Berlin,  but  the  shackling  of  a  nation  in  the  iron  chains  of 
an  already  detested  oppressor,  the  actual  carrying  off  of  a 
people  into  bondage.  All  that  was  best  m  the  land  rose 
up   in   solemn   protest,    and   before   the   almost   universal 
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Liiirest,  the  Vienna  Government  granted  a  so-called  Consti- 
tution, which  was  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  essential 
principles  of  popular  control  that  it  has  been  freely 
likened  to  that  "enjoyed"  by  Alsace-Lorraine.  But  the 
rising  nationalists  were  not  to  be  pacified  by  this  expedient. 
On  the  opening  day  of  the  Diet  a  student  fired  at  the 
Governor  of  Bosnia-Hertzegovina,  and  this  shot  inaugurated 
a  series  of  violent  outrages  which  culminated  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  on 
June  28th,  1 9 14. 

The  object  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  remark,  was  to  stamp  out  the  Jugo-Slav 
spirit  in  Bosnia  and  Hertzegovina,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  decided  to  proceed  by  judicial  methods,  which,  in  the 
case  of  political  trials  in  the  Monarchy,  are  notoriously  a 
travesty  of  justice.  The  two  principal  prosecutions  now 
undertaken  achieved  European  notoriety  as  a  result  of  the 
methods  employed.  The  first  is  known  as  the  Agram 
(Zagreb)  High  Treason  trial  (August,  1908),  when  53 
Austrian  Serbs  were  arraigned  as  the  result  of  the  pubh- 
cation  in  Budapest  of  a  pamphlet  called  the  "  Finale,"  which 
purported  to  give  details  of  a  revolutionary  Pan-Serbian 
movement  among  the  Southern  Slavs  of  the  Monarchy. 
The  witness  was  a  notorious  criminal  and  well  known  as 
an  informer  in  the  pay  of  the  military  authorities  at  Sara- 
jevo, but  his  story  was  accepted  by  the  Court,  and  upon 
this  testimony,  backed  up  by  sundry  fabricated  documents, 
the  defendants  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  evidence  was,  however,  too  flimsy  to  stand,  even 
in  an  Austrian  Court  of  Law.  In  the  Croatian  Parliament 
itself  proofs  were  produced  showing  that  the  principal  wit- 
ness for  the  Crown  had  been  paid  to  testify  by  the  Prefect 
of  Police  in  Agram,  that  he  had  been  instructed  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  to  reply  to  certain  questions,  and 
that  his  depositions  were  a  tissue  of  flagrant  falsehoods. 
In  the  face  of  a  statement  published  by  Counsel  for  the 
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Defence  (Dr.  Hinkovic),  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently 
quashed  the  convictions  "  because  of  considerable  doubt  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  statements  on  which  the  finding  was 
based  " ;  but,  fearing"  the  result  of  a  definite  acquittal,  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  were  set  aside  by  a  Royal  Decree 
(September,  19  lo). 

What  is  known  as  the  Friedjung  case  presented  an  even 
more  damaging  example  of  Austro-Hungarian  judicial 
methods.  On  March  25th,  1909,  at  the  height  of  the 
annexation  crisis,  Dr.  Friedjmig,  a  well-known  historian 
in  close  touch  with  the  Government  of  Vienna,  published 
an  article  in  the  ISJeue  Freie  Presse  in  which  he  accused 
the  Serbian  Royal  Famil}'  and  Government  of  havmg 
bribed  the  leaders  of  the  Serbo-Croat  Coalition  to  provoke 
a  revolution  m  the  Jugo-Slav  provinces  of  the  Monarchy. 
Having  quoted  a  mass  of  circumstantial  evidence,  he 
asserted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  proofs 
necessary  to  support  his  assertions. 

The  article  was  doubtless  intended  to  inflame  popular 
passions  against  Serbia  and  assist  the  precipitation  of 
hostilities,  but  the  publication  practically  coincided  with 
Russia's  capitulation,  which  removed  all  danger  of  war,  and 
the  only  immediate  result  was  a  libel  action  brought  against 
the  writer  by  the  Serbo-Croat  deputies.  The  case  came 
before  the  Courts  in  Vienna  in  December,  1909.  The 
historian  then  produced  his  incriminating  evidence,  which 
consisted  of  photographs  of  documents  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen  from  the  Serbian  Foreign  Offtce  in  Belgrade 
and  from  the  offices  of  the  "Slovenski  Jug,"*  together, 
amongst  other  details,  with  the  minutes  of  that  Society. 
The  originals  of  the  documents,  it  was  asserted,  had  been 
returned  to  the  archives  in  order  that  their  disapp>earance 
should  pass  uimoticed. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Professor  and  the  diplomacy  of 
which  he  was  either  the  representative  or  dupe,  a  brief 
examination  demonstrated  that  his  "  proofs  "  were  nothing 

*  Southern   Slav    Society. 
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more  nor  less  than  clumsy  forgeries.  The  phraseology 
was  German,  the  idioms  were  not  Serbian  but  literal  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  the  facts  were  awry,  and  the 
forger  had  gone  inexcusably  wrong  in  his  dates.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  disprove  this  evidence.  It  was 
shown  that  one  of  the  documents  purporting  to  have  been 
stolen  from  the  Serbian  Foreign  Office  made  reference  to 
a  "  prospective "  Serbian  loan  which  had  actually  been 
raised  a  year  previously.  All  the  photographs  of  minutes 
of  the  "  Slovenski  Jug  "  referred  to  the  meetings  as  having 
been  presided  over  by  Professor  Bozho  Markovitch  and 
bore  his  signature  ;  but  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Berlin 
police  was  obliged  to  testify  that  during  the  whole  period 
covered  by  the  alleged  minutes,  M.  Markovitch  was 
engaged  upon  certain  scientific  studies  in  the  German 
capital. 

The  mystery  was  definitely  cleared  up   some   months 
later,  when  an  impecunious  individual  named  Vasitch  was 
arrested  in  Belgrade.     At  his  trial  he  stated  that,  originally 
engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  children  of  a  secretary  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Legation  in  Belgrade,  he  had  later  on 
been  bribed  to  redraw  the  drafts  of  diplomatic  reports  ajid 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  "  Slovenski  Jug,"  which 
were  submitted  to  him  in  very  indifferent  Serbian  written 
in  Latin  characters,  and  to  forge  the  signatures  of  certain 
I>ersons,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  were  supplied  and 
others  of  which  he  had  to  procure  for  himself.     This  work 
was  executed  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Legation  and  the 
texts  were  photographed.      Vasitch  produced   substantial 
proof  of  his  allegations  (amongst  them  being  a  copy  of  the 
fabricated    protocols    of    the    "  Slovenski    Jug "    meeting 
written  in  his  own  hand)  and  also  explained  to  the  Court 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  succeeded  in  blackmailing  the 
Austrian  Legation  until  arrested  by  the  Serbian  auSiorities. 
He  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

There  is  little  to  add  to  this  sordid  story  of  Austrian 
diplomacy,  save  to  point  out  that  had  war  resulted  from 
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the  intrigue,  Serbia  would  have  been  occupied  and  many 
and  sundry  in  the  Austrian  Jugo-Slav  provinces  would  have 
been  put  to  death  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  for  which 
actions  the  Fried jung  forgeries  would  have  been  put 
forward  as  ample  justification.  The  chief  forger  was  none 
other  than  His  Excellency  Count  Forgach,  who  became 
subsequently  a  departmental  chief  of  the  Vienna  Foreign 
Office  and  was  part  author  of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Serbia  of  July,  1914.  Before,  however,  these  facts  came 
to  light,  Professor  Friedjung  publicly  regretted  his  "mis- 
take "  and,  under  pressure  from  the  Authorities,  the 
prosecution  for  libel  was  abandoned. 

There  have  been  many  other  disclosures  of  the  part 
allocated  to  Austro-Hungarian  "  justice ''  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  nationalism  of  the  Jugo- Slavs,  but  the  "  Agram  " 
and  "Friedjung"  trials  will  suffice  as  examples.  Needless 
to  say,  this  persecution  of  innocent  people  in  the  annexed 
provinces  fomented  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  thraldom, 
and  the  intellectuals  naturally  came  to  regard  Serbia  as 
their  one  possible  hope  of  salvation.  The  masses,  too, 
found  that  no  improvement  in  their  particular  lot  followed 
the  disappearance  of  Turkish  suzerainity.  They  remained 
crushed  under  a  heavy  load  of  extortionate  rent  and  taxa- 
tion, and  the  state  of  growing  unrest  among  the  peasantry 
was  evidenced  by  serious  agrarian  riots  in  northern 
Bosnia  in  1910. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  prior  to  the  Balkan  wars 
all  classes  in  Bosnia-Hertzegovina  were  united  in  hostility 
to  Austro-Hungarian  rule.  There  was  here  no  provoca- 
tion by  Serbia,  no  unrest  inspired  b}-  Serbian  intrigue  ;  but 
rather  the  inevitable  result  of  a  regime  of  misrule, 
oppression  and  persecution. 

THE   BALKAN   LEAGUE   AND    WARS: 

The  next  development  of  importance  was  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  Balkan  States.  Serbia,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  made  considerable  progress  under  King  Peter,  Bulgaria 
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had  been  steadily  building  up  her  military  strength,  and 
Greece,  under  the  able  direction  of  M.  Venizelos,  had  been 
almost  transformed.  Simultaneously,  the  growth  of 
national  chauvinism  in  Turkey  and  the  effort  made  by  the 
Young  Turks  to  Ottomanise  the  Christian  population  of 
Macedonia  was  the  cause  of  much  misgiving  to  all  three  of 
her  neighbours,  neither  of  whom  was  prepared  to  welcome 
any  strengthening  of  the  Ottoman  hold  upon  Turkey-in- 
Europe  or  to  tolerate  the  annihilation  of  the  non-Mussulman 
populations  in  a  province  to  which  all  three  laid  claim. 
The  TuTCo-Italian  war  and  the  consequent  weakening  of 
Turkish  arms  created  a  propitious  occasion,  and,  under  the 
aegis  of  Russia,  an  anti-Turkish  Treaty  between  Bulgaria 
and  Serbia  was  signed  on  March  19th,  191 2.  The  cause 
of  Balkan  union  found  a  powerful  advocate  in  M. 
Venizelos,  who  was  exercised  about  the  status  of  Crete  as 
well  as  concerning  the  situation  in  Macedonia,  and,  on 
May  29th  of  the  same  year,  the  Greco-Bulgarian  Treaty 
was  signed.  These  two  Treaties  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Balkan  League. 

Austria  was  well  aware  of  the  movement  which  was 
afoot,  for  her  relations  with  Bulgaria  had  been  singularly 
friendly  since  1908,  and  apart  from  mere  conjectures  that 
the  Habsburg  Government  was  kept  advised  of  the  nego- 
tiations, we  find  proof  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Daneff  to 
the  Zeit  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  the  last  stone  of 
the  Balkan  Alliance  was  laid  in  Vienna  at  the  end  of  May, 
191 2  (on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  King  Ferdinand), 
Bulgaria  definitely  approved  of  the  conventions  in  the 
following  September.  It  may,  therefore,  well  be  asked 
why  Austria,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  Balkan  States 
would  probably  benefit  Serbia,  and  that  her  own  interests 
could  best  be  served  by  fostering  rivalry  in  the  Peninsula, 
gave  her  assent  to  the  scheme.  The  probable  explanation 
is  that  she,  together  with  most  of  the  other  Great  Powers, 
was  confident  that  Turkey  would  emerge  victorious,  when 
she  would  have  been  provided  with  an  excuse  to  rush  in 
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to  the  defence  of  the  Christians  and  occupy  Serbia  and 
Macedonia.  Once  there,  she  would  have  remained.  In 
support  of  this  contention,  it  may  be  noted  that  when 
France  subsequently  proposed  to  offer  joint  mediation, 
Austria  refused. 

War  between  the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey  was 
declared  on  October  i8th,  191 2.  A  month  later,  the 
Serbs  conclusively  defeated  the  Turks  at  Koumanovo  and 
decided  the  Macedonian  campaign  m  favour  of  the  Allies. 
It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  from  the  morrow  of  that 
victory  Austria- Hungary  adopted  an  attitude  hostile  to 
Serbia.  From  that  moment  she  regarded  each  succeeding 
success  for  Serbian  arms  in  the  light  of  a  new  menace 
against  her  vital  interests.  She  invented  the  ludicrous 
Prohaska  incident  and  demanded  reparation  for  imaginary 
msult,  massed  200,000  men  on  the  Serbian  frontier,  laid 
mmes  in  the  Save  and  Danube  and  patrolled  her  monitors 
before  Belgrade  during  the  night,  proclaimed  the  inviola- 
tility  of  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazaar  to  prevent  contact 
between  Montenegro  and  Serbia,  later  on  ordered  the 
Serbs  to  arrest  their  march  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Monte- 
negrins to  evacuate  Scutari,  and  finally  demanded  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Albania  with  frontiers  so  exten- 
sive that  it  was  impossible  for  Serbia  to  accept  them.  The 
determination  to  provoke  a  European  war  rather  than 
permit  Serbia  to  attain  real  freedom  was  manifested  again 
in  March  and  April,  191 3,  when  general  hostilities  were 
once  more  imminent.  On  this  occasion  the  Monarchy  was 
in  a  stronger  position  than  in  1908.  The  Alliance  with 
Germany  had  been  renewed,  both  coimtries  had  completed 
their  armament,  and  while  the  Central  Powers  threatened, 
Russia  was  still  unready  and  France  and  England  argued. 
Austria  accordingly  gained  the  day,  Serbia  being  obliged 
to  content  herself  with  a  vain  promise  of  a  commercial 
outlet  to  the  Adriatic. 

Nevertheless,  peace  with  Turkey  (May  20th,  191 3)  left 
Serbia    considerably   aggrandised — a    fact    obviously    dis- 
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tasteful  to  Austria-Hungary,  for  the  mk  was  scarce  dry  on 
the  treaty  before  the  diplomats  of  Vienna  and  Budapest 
began  to  intrigue  against  its  execution.  In  this  connec- 
tion, their  close  relations  with  Sofia  served  them  well,  and 
they  forthwith  set  to  work  to  turn  the  dispute  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils  to  account.  An  arrangement  between 
Bulgaria  and  Serbia  proved  to  be  difficult.  It  cannot  be 
alleged  that  the  Bulgars  required  any  great  encouragement 
m  the  course  w^hich  they  pursued,  for  they  were  determined 
to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  Balkans,  and,  controlled  by  a 
mentality  largely  made  up  of  innate  arrogance  and  greedy 
rapacity,  they  held  an  exaggerated  idea  both  of  their  own 
prowess  and  the  weakness  of  their  quondam  allies.  Thus, 
while  Serbia  consented  to  adopt  the  normal  course  of 
settlement  and  submit  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Tzar  of  Russia,  as  provided  for  by  the  Serbo-Bulgar 
Treaty,  Bulgaria  made  a  pretence  of  agreement  and  simul- 
taneously treacherously  attacked  the  Serbs  and  Greeks 
during  the  night  of  June  29th- 30th  and  ushered  in  the 
unhappy  conflict  of  1913- 

In  this  affair  the  collaboration  of  Austria-Hungary  with 
Bulgaria  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  provides  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Monarchy 
persisted  in  its  determination  to  ruin  Serbia.  As  early  as 
May,  191 3,  the  Vienna  Government  had  instructed  its 
Minister  at  Bucharest  to  inform  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment that  in  the  case  of  a  Serbo- Bulgarian  conflict  Austria- 
Hungary  would  defend  Bulgarian  interests,  if  necessary  by 
force  of  arms.  This  communication  was  made  to  M.  Take 
Jonescu.  A  further  development  occurred  a  few  weeks 
later  when,  upon  the  very  day  upon  which  the  Bulgarian 
Government  instructed  Dr.  Daneff  to  leave  for  the  proposed 
arbitration  at  Petrograd,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Sofia 
visited  King  Ferdinand.  After  a  conversation  which  lasted 
for  four  hours.  King  Ferdinand  summoned  to  him  General 
Savoff,  the  acting  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  follow- 
ing   night    the    orders    for    the    treacherous    attack    on 
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Greece    and    Serbia   were   telegraphed   to  the    Bulgarian 
armies. 

The  writings  of  the  Viennese  press  clearly  pointed  to 
the  existence  of  an  Austro-Bulgarian  pact,  and  influential 
circles  were  convinced  that  Serbia  would  be  defeated.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  agreement  had  remained  a  secret ;  but 
we  axe  entitled  to  assume  that  it  constituted  the  engage- 
ment outlined  to  M.  Take  Jonescu,  for,  following  the  defeat 
of  Bulgaria,  Austria  sought  the  permission  of  her  Alhes  to 
attack  Serbia.  Her  principal  difficulty  lay  with  Italy, 
because,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  renewed  Triple 
Alliance,  any  aggrandisement  of  Austria-Hungary  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  was  to  be  accompanied  by  an  analogous 
extension  of  Italian  influence.  For  the  details  of  the  con- 
spiracy we  are  indebted  to  the  statement  made  by  Signor 
Giolitti  in  the  Italian  Chamber.  According  to  these 
disclosures,  the  Marquis  di  San  Guiliano  telegraphed  on 
August  19th  to  Signor  GiohtQ,  then  absent  from  Rome, 
informing  him  that  Austria  had  notified  Italy  (and  Ger- 
many) of  her  intention  to  attack  Serbia  and,  characterising 
her  proposed  action  as  "defensive,"  had  invoked  the 
casus  fxderis.  San  Guiliano  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  casus  feeder  is  did  not  exist.  M.  GioHtti  shared  his 
colleague's  view,  and  added  that  the  proposed  Austrian 
action  could  not  be  considered  as  "defensive,"  since  nobody 
thoug-ht  of  attacking  her. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  in  August,  191 3,  Austria 
desired  to  perpetrate  an  unwarrantable  and  unjustifiable 
attack  upon  Serbia  (in  collaboration  with  Bulgaria)  and 
that  she  was  restrained  principally  by  the  opposition  of 
Italy,  who,  for  her  own  particular  reasons,  regarded  the 
possibility  of  any  further  extension  of  Austrian  influence 
in  the  Peninsula  with  disfavour.  Thus  did  another 
Germano-Magyar  plot  against  Serbia  fail  in  its  purpose. 

Simultaneously,  however,  the  Monarchy  had  been 
making  full  use  of  the  commercial  weapon.  After  the 
settlement   of  the  annexation  crisis,    the   two    States,    in 
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order  to  demonstrate  their  friendly  disposition  toward  one 
another,  expressed  a  mutual  desire  to  end  the  customs  war 
and  regularise  their  economic  relations  by  a  new  treaty  of 
commerce.  Both  sides  reduced  their  demands  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  a  new  pact  entered  into  vigour  at  the  beginning 
of  191 1.  Under  this  arrangement  the  Serbian  export  was 
restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  slaughtered  cattle  and  the 
frontier  traffic  confined  to  a  very  narrow  zone. 

The  duration  of  the  treaty  was  fixed  at  seven  years,  but 
well  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  territorial 
extension  of  Serbia,  her  reiterated  desire  for  an  outlet  on 
the  Adriatic,  her  arrangement  with  Greece  for  through 
transit  by  Salonika — all  proofs  that  the  King-dom  sought 
escape  from  dependence  upon  her  great  neighbour — 
alarmed  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  and  drove 
them  to  a  further  endeavour  to  checkmate  the  ambitious 
bid  for  economic  freedom.  The  new  treaty  would 
normally  have  remained  operative  until  191 S,  but  no  sooner 
had  the  SerboBulg"arian  war  finished  (191 3j  than  Vienna 
sent  in  her  demand  for  a  revision,  invoking  as  her  reason 
the  fact  that  the  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  Balkan 
territory  had  brought  in  their  train  a  considerable  change 
in  the  economic  situation.  At  the  same  time  she  com- 
municated her  suggestions.  Faithful,  as  always,  to  the 
policy  of  securing  virtual  control  of  Serbia,  she  demanded 
nothing  less  than  a  Customs  Union.  The  Serbs,  as  was 
their  custom  in  dealing  with  the  Monarchy,  made  tactful 
reply.  They  were  prepared  to  examine  the  new  situation 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  if  a  revision  of  the  treaty 
had  really  become  necessary,  and,  in  such  case,  to  enter 
into  new  pourparlers.  But  as  to  the  proposed  Customs 
Union,  they  refused,  in  principle,  to  entertain  the  idea. 
This,  however,  was  not  what  Austria  wanted.  Her  object 
was  to  attain  poHtical  ends  by  economic  and  commercial 
methods.  She  had  no  use  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty 
without  the  possibility  of  the  wished-for  Customs  Union. 
and  negotiations  therefore  ceased. 
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This  was  the  finale  of  the  series  of  attempts  to  subju- 
gate Serbia  by  commercial  intrigue,  and  it  is  instructive  to 
draw  certain  deductions  from  this  aspect  of  Habsburg- 
policy.  Alone  among  the  States  of  Europe,  the  Monarchy 
would  seem  to  have  failed  to  recognise  that,  following  the 
attainment  of  administrative  independence  by  Serbia  in 
1878,  the  httle  Kingdom  thereby  obtained  the  right  to  treat 
with  other  nations  on  a  basis  of  equality.  She  continued 
to  regard  Serbia  as  a  country  to  be  exploited  in  the  interest 
of  her  political  and  commercial  ambitions.  Her  reclama- 
tions universall}^  took  the  form  of  demands.  She  recog- 
nised neither  Serbia's  right  to  accord  her  commercial  policy 
with  her  national  interests,  nor  to  refuse  proposed  stipu- 
lations if  they  were  considered  disadvantageous.  Serbia 
was  regarded  as  a  vassal  state,  and  any  refusal  to  accept 
Austrian  propositions  was  treated  as  a  hostile  action. 
From  this  failure  to  recognise  actualities  sprang  many  of 
the  frequent  and  bitter  conflicts  which  perpetually 
disturbed  the  relations  between  the  two  countries. 


AFTER   BUCHAREST 

As  a  result  of  the  two  Balkan  victories,  the  territory  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  was  nearly  doubled  and  her  popula- 
tion increased  by  some  1,300,000  souls.  The  common 
struggle  had  created  indissoluble  ties  of  friendship  and 
interest  with  Montenegro,  the  understanding  with  Greece 
was  complete,  and  the  facilities  accorded  to  Serbian  com- 
merce at  Salonika  placed  that  port  at  her  disposition. 
True,  tlie  Serbs  could  not  console  themselves  for  the  loss 
of  the  Adriatic,  but  they  had  much  to  do  to  organise  and 
develop  their  conquests.  So  they  sought  above  all  for 
peace,  and  strove  to  give  no  pretext  for  interference  by 
Austria-Hungary. 

But  just  as  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  so  the  good 
intentions  of  Serbia  alone  were  not  sufficient  to  preserve 
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harmony.  And  harmony  in  the  Balkans  was  very  far  from 
being  the  desire  of  Austna-Hung-ary.  Faithful  to  the  pre- 
cedent created  by  their  attitude  towards  the  Treaty  of 
London  (191 3),  no  sooner  had  the  peace  of  Bucharest  been 
concluded  than  the  Central  Powers  conspired  to  ruin  it. 
Austria  could  not  bring  herself  to  pardon  the  check  that 
her  ambitions  had  received.  She  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  status  quo  to  stand.  "In  the  Balkans,"  de- 
clared Count  Khuen  Hedervary  to  the  Hungarian  Delega- 
tions, "  the  period  of  formation  and  reconstitution  is  not 
yet  at  an  end ;  the  war  has  not  brought  about  peace. 
The  frontiers  have  only  been  traced  on  paper,  they  are 
merely  provisional.  They  must  be  rectified  in  order  that 
security  may  be  established."  It  was  striking  to  find  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy,  the  alien  governor  of  down-trodden, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  subject  races,  suddenly  seized 
with  tender  sympathies  and  respect  for  the  principle  of 
nationalities,  anxious  for  the  lot  of  the  semi-civilised 
Albanians  and  the  ambitions  of  the  Bulgarian  outlaws  of 
Macedonia.  Yet,  in  order  to  serve  their  sordid  political 
aims,  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen  gave  themselves  up  to 
such  blatant  hypocrisy. 

Their  first  move  was  to  organise  an  Albanian  nsing 
(September,  191 3).  The  tribes  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Serbian  frontier  and  occupying  Dibra,  when  they  were  met 
and  driven  back  by  Serbian  troops,  who,  in  order  to  protect 
the  national  territory  against  further  incursion,  occupied 
certain  strategic  points  of  vantage.  On  October  17th 
Count  Berchtold  handed  King  Peter's  Government  an  ulti- 
matum ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  positions  within  a 
delay  of  eight  days,  and,  failing  compliance,  the  interven- 
tion of  Austrian  troops  was  threatened.  The  importance 
of  this  development  really  centred  in  the  fact  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  Austria- Hungary  ignored  the  Triple 
Entente  in  her  negotiations  with  a  Balkan  State.  She 
secured  the  support  of  Italy  and  Germany,  but  contented 
herself  with  merely  communicating  the  text  of  her  Note  to 
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London,  Paris  and  Petrograd.  The  object  of  this  sinister 
move,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  estabhsh  a  precedent  for 
isolated  Austrian  action  in  the  Balkans,  did  not  escape 
M.  Pashitch,  and  though,  after  Vienna  had  spumed  the 
idea  of  arbitration,  Serbia  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  she 
addressed  her  reply  to  all  six  of  the  Great  Powers,  and 
thus  unmasked  the  Austrian  strategy  and  restored  its 
quondam  European  character  to  the  question. 

Towards  the  close  of  191 3,  a  further  effort  was  made  to 
secure  control  of  Serbia  by  circuitous  methods.  The  posses- 
sion of  railway  coromunications  with  Salonika  and  Constan- 
tinople respectively  had  always  been  an  essential  feature 
of  the  evolution  of  Pan-German  policy,  and  just  as  Austria- 
Hungary  had  held  on  to  the  Sandjak  of  Novi  Bazaar  until 
she  was  convinced  that  the  construction  of  an  iron  road 
through  that  territory  to  the  ^gean  was  beyond  the  com- 
petence of  her  engineers,  so  Germany  had  sought  in  vain 
for  a  practical  route  to  the  Bosphorus  other  than  through 
Serbia.  Prior  to  the  Balkan  Wars  the  Central  Powers  had 
accordingly  become  convinced  that  the  Belgrade-Nish- 
Salonika  and  Belgrade-Nish-Sofia-Constantinople  railroads 
were  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  their  respective  aspira- 
tions. 

Now,  in  the  provinces  ceded  to  Serbia  at  Bucharest, 
there  lay  the  Zibeftje-Gumendje  section  of  this  organi- 
sation— ^then  owned  by  the  Oriental  Railway  Company,  of 
which  the  majority  of  the  shares  had,  for  obvious  reasons, 
been  purchased  by  the  German  and  Austrian  banks  at  the 
request  of  their  Governments.  And,  since  this  section  was 
but  a  continuation  of  the  Serbian  State  Railways,  the 
Serbian  Government  proposed  to  buy  it  together  with 
the  Monastir  section  of  the  Monastir- Salonika  line 
exploited  by  the  same  company.  Count  Berchtold 
vigorously  opposed  this  suggestion.  Nothing  that  Serbia 
could  do  or  suggest  served  to  turn  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment from  its  determination  to  spread  a  network  of 
Austrian  spies  over  the  Serbian  system,  and,  when  negotia- 
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tions  reached  a  deadlock,  Herr  Tchirsky  *  bluntly  mformed 
the  Serbian  Minister  in  Vienna  that,  since  the  Central 
Powers  had  need  of  these  railways,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Austria  to  make  war  on  Serbia!  This  unambiguous 
statement  was  uttered  by  the  Kaiser's  representative  at  the 
Court  of  Francis  Joseph  in  the  spring  of  191 4;  that  is  to 
say,  months  before  the  Sarajevo  murder  staggered  Europe 
and  provided  the  excuse  for  carrying  out  the  threat. 

THE  BEGINNING    OF    THE   END 

During  the  first  six  months  of  IQH  a.  remarkable  series 
of  Conferences  between  various  European  crowned 
heads  and  statesmen— notably  those  of  the  Triple 
Alliance— were  the  outward  sign  of  a  troubled  diplo- 
matic situation,  and  principal  among  them  stood 
out  the  meeting  between  the  Kaiser  and  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  at  Konopischt,  where  it 
is  probable  that  an  aggressive  programme  was  arranged 
between  the  Central  Powers.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  Balkan  situation  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  Albanian  regime  under  Prince  William  of  Wied  had 
proved  a  conspicuous  failure,  and  Turkey,  who  was  in  close 
collaboration  with  Germany,  evidenced  a  desire  to  regain 
the  sovereignty  of  the  ^gean  Islands,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  Greece,  and  further  provoked  Athens  by  atro- 
ciously persecuting  the  Hellenes  in  Asia  Minor. 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  programme  elaborated  at 
Konopischt  we  shall  probably  never  learn.  That  it  con- 
cerned a  deliberate  attempt  to  upset  the  Bucharest  settle- 
ment and  exploit  the  recently  arranged  rapprochement 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  (together  with,  perhaps,  the 
unsatisfactory  situation  in  Albania)  to  the  profit  of  Austria 
as  the  advance  guard  of  Pan-Germanism  in  the  Balkans, 
is  obvious  from  the  trend  of  Teuton-Magyar  diplomacy  and 
the  bleatings  of  the  officially-inspired  Press.  But  into  the 
*  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna. 
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prevailing  umest  was  suddenly  thrown  the  assassination  of 
the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo  on  June  28th, 
1914. 

On  the  morning  of  that  fatal  day  the  Austrian  heir- 
apparent  was  driving  in  the  town  when  a  Bosniac  named 
Cabrinovic  threw^  two  bombs,  which  fell  short.  A  natural 
indisposition  to  take  further  risks  appears  to  have  been 
over-ridden  by  official  determination,  and  during  the  after- 
noon's procession  the  assassin  Princip  murdered  the  Arch- 
duke and  his  consort  by  means  of  two  well-aimed  shots 
from  an  automatic  pistol.  The  Administration  naturally 
alleged  the  existence  of  a  widespread  plot,  directed,  of 
course,  from  Belgrade  ;  but  the  two  principals  had  little  in 
common^  and  it  is  more  logical  to  suggest  that  no  under- 
standing existed  between  them.  Cabrinovic  was  a  known 
anarchist  and  the  son  of  ^n  Austrian  spy,  while  Princip 
was  a  student,  remarkable  for  his  industry  and  application, 
who  had  been  exiled  from  his  home  and  politically  per- 
secuted by  the  authorities.  The  one  alleged  outside  insti- 
gation ;  the  other  proclaimed  his  individual  responsibility. 
Both  were  Austrian  subjects. 

In  effect,  the  Archduke  was  the  victun  of  a  regime 
which  had  held  Bosnia  in  bondage  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  which  all  but  openly  declared  that  its  object  was 
to  exterminate  the  individuality  of  the  Serbian  race.  Such 
methods  as  had  been  employed  invariably  breed  their  own 
reward.  While  for  lack  of  definite  proof  we  pass  over  the 
possibility  that  the  crime  was  deliberately  planned  by  the 
Pan-Germanists,  there  is  surely  little  occasion  for  surprise 
that  some  spirit  more  highly  strung,  more  emotional  than 
its  fellows,  should  have  provoked  outrage  in  order  to  call 
the  attention  of  Europe  to  conditions  of  existence  that 
were  fast  becoming  intolerable  to  an  enslaved  people. 

Disraeli  once  said  that  "  Assassination  never  yet 
changed  the  history  of  the  world,"  and  in  this  instance  it 
would  have  ser\^ed  only  for  an  increase  of  repression  in 
Bosnia,  had  not  Austria-Hungary,  and  with  her  Germany, 
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been  ready  to  utilise  any  and  every  excuse  for  accomplish- 
ing their  desire  to  annihilate  Serbia  as  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  world  hegemony.  Despite  the  anxiety  of  the 
Vienna  and  Budapest  newspapers  to  fasten  the  responsi- 
bility upon  Serbia,  there  were  no  immediate  developments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  crime  at  first 
upset  some  deeply-laid  German  plan,  for  the  Kaiser,  on 
learning  the  news,  is  alleged  to  have  remarked  signifi- 
cantly:  "All  my  work  must  be  recommenced."  But  the 
Austro-Hungarian  diplomats  were  quick  to  recognise  the 
new  and  unlooked-for  opportunity  of  carrying  through  their 
nefarious  schemes. 

"  We  must  settle  our  account  with  Serbia,"  wrote  Baron 
von  Giesl  from  Belgrade  to  his  Government.  "  Both  in  order 
that  our  Monarchy  may  preserve  its  position  as  a  Great 
Power,  and  even  m  order  that  it  may  continue  to  exist  as 
a  Great  Power,  a  war  is  inevitable.  If  we  hesitate  to  place 
our  relations  with  our  neighbour  on  a  clear  basis,  we  must 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  difficulties  and  imfavourable 
conditions  of  the  conflict  which  must  necessarily  be 
engaged,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  future.  If  we  are  resolved 
to  present  formidable  demands,  together  with  a  demand  for 
a  real  control — for  only  a  control  of  this  kind  will  succeed 
in  cleaning  out  the  Augean  stables  of  Pan-Slav  agitation — 
we  must  take  into  consideration  all  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  our  action  and  possess,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, the  firm  will  to  obtain  our  requirements. 
Half -measures  and  protracted  negotiations,  resulting  in  a 
mixed  compromise,  would  be  the  hardest  blow  that  could 
be  dealt  at  the  credit  of  Austria  in  Serbia  and  the  situation 
in  Europe." 

In  short,  the  Baron  saw  that  the  long-awaited  occasion 
to  secure  that  real  control  of  Serbia  for  which  Austria  had 
so  persistently  striven,  had  at  length  arrived.  His  advice 
obviously  accorded  with  the  opinion  prevalent  in  Vienna 
and  Berlin.  Moreover,  the  situation  in  Europe  seemed 
favourable.     England    had    her    Irish    crisis,    France    her 
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Caillaux  scandal,  and  Russia  her  labour  troubles.  The 
military  position  was  likewise  propitious  for  the  Central 
Powers.  The  Vienna  Militaerische  Rundschau  declared : 
"  The  moment  is  yet  favourable  for  us.  If  we  do  not  decide 
upon  war  now,  we  shall  have  to  fight  m  two  or  three  years 
at  the  latest  in  less  favourable  circumstances.  At  present 
the  initiative  lies  with  us ;  Russia  is  not  ready,  the  moral 
factors  are  with  us,  as  also  is  the  force.  As  we  must  fight 
some  day,  let  us  provoke  the  conflict  immediately." 

Despite  the  bellicose  attitude  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  press  and  the  general  effort  to  convey 
to  Europe  the  impression  that  the  assassination  was  the 
result  of  a  plot  prepared  in  Serbia,  the  exchange  of  views 
occasioned  ia  diplomatic  circles  justified  a  hope  that  there 
would  be  no  untoward  development.  Serbia  took  early 
steps  to  make  her  position  clear.  On  June  30th,  M. 
Yovanovitch  *  advised  Baron  Macchio  that  "  The  Serbian 
Government  most  energetically  disapproves  of  the  Sarajevo 
murder  and  on  its  part  will  loyally  do  everything  possible 
to  demonstrate  that  it  will  not  tolerate  on  its  territory 
any  agitation  or  enterprise  calculated  to  jeopardise  our  rela- 
tions with  Austria-Hungary,  already  so  delicate."  The 
following  day  M.  Pashitch  notified  his  Ministers  accredited 
to  European  Courts  that  the  crime  had  met  with  the  repro- 
bation of  all  classes  in  Serbia,  where  it  was  recognised 
that  it  might  have  a  most  unfavourable  repercussion  upon 
relations  with  the  Monarchy.  He  protested,  however, 
against  the  endeavour  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  press  to 
saddle  Serbia  with  the  responsibility  for  an  act  of  madness 
committed  by  an  Austrian  subject  which  it  was  in  the  vital 
interest  of  Serbia  herself  to  avert. 

This  spirit  seems  at  first  to  have  been  reflected  or 
assumed  by  Austro-Hungarian  diplomacy.  On  June  30th 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  assured  the 
Serbian  charge  d'affaires  that  he  need  have  no  fear  lest 
the  event  should  endanger  the  more  satisfactory  relations 
*  The  Serbian  Minister  at  Vieinna. 
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existing  between  the  two  States,  and  on  July  3rd  Baron 
Macchio  told  M.  Yovanovitch  at  Vienna  that  Austria- 
Hungary  accused  neither  the  Serbian  people  nor  their 
Government,  but  "certain  agitators."  Finally,  the  aged 
Emperor  hmiself,  in  addressing  the  Austrian  and  Hunga- 
rian Presidents  of  Council,  declared  that  he  was  "  convinced 
that  the  murder  is  only  the  work  of  a  small  group  of  mis- 
guided persons." 

It  was  scarcely  necessary  for  M.  Pashitch  to  assure  the 
world  through  his  Ministers  that  the  incident  was  regarded 
with  unmixed  disapproval  by  King  Peter's  Cabinet,  for, 
apait  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  State  had  pressing 
need  of  a  prolonged  peace  in  which  to  repair  the  wastage 
of  the  recent  campaigns  and  consolidate  her  conquests,  the 
Government  had  striven  to  guard  against  any  aggravation 
of  their  relations  with  the  neighbouring  monarchy.  Any 
anarchistic  tendency  in  Belgrade  had  been  carefully  watched, 
and,  indeed,  the  Belgrade  police  had  actually  warned  their 
Vienna  confreres  against  Cabrinovic — to  no  purpose — and 
on  June  21st  M.  Pashitch  himself  had  advised  the  Ballplatz 
of  his  suspicions  that  a  plot  was  being  organised  in  Bosnia. 
It  is  evidences  such  as  these,  added  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  in  certain  Viennese 
circles,  the  Emperor's  preference  for  the  Archduke  Karl, 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  alleged  presence  of  a  widespread 
conspiracy  (signalled  by  the  Sarajevo  police  the  following 
day,  and  of  which,  if  it  existed,  they  must  have  been  well 
aware  previously)  the  victim  was  driven  into  public  again 
after  Cabrinovic's  abortive  attempt  on  his  life,  which  lent 
weight  to  the  suggestion  that  the  crime  was  actually  abetted 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  themselves. 

When  this  has  been  said,  however,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  suspicions  that  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the 
Sarajevo  drama  were  in  close  relation  with  persons  at  Bel- 
grade were  too  strong  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  authorities.  Under  the  circumstances, 
the   Monarchy  very  properly  might   have  acquainted   the 
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Serbian  Government  with  the  facts  and  the  names  of  those 
compromised  by  the  evidence  and  called  upon  them :  — 

(i)    To  hold   answerable  those  judged   who   were   in 
Serbian  territory,  and 

(2)    To  give  guarantees  for  a  more  effective  control  of 
the  Pan-Serbian  movement. 

Had  this  very  logical  course  been  adopted,  it  is  evident 
from  the  declaration  made  by  M.  Pashitch  and  the  reply 
subsequently  sent  by  Serbia  to  the  Austrian  ultimatum  that 
the  matter  could  have  been  arranged  in  a  manner  appar- 
ently satisfactory  to  all  parties.  That  the  possibility  of 
such  an  equitable  arrangement  was  not  overlooked  in  the 
early  days  following  the  tragedy  is  obvious  from  the 
assurances  given  to  the  Entente  in  Vienna  that  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  Serbia  would  be  most  acceptable  and 
such  as  would  permit  them  to  count  upon  a  pacific  solution 
of  the  crisis.  Further,  on  July  8th,  the  Tester  Lloyd 
(Budapest)  declared  that — "  Nothing  will  be  demanded 
from  the  Serbian  Government  that  can  affect  their  natural 
self-consciousness  or  the  national  dignity  entrusted  to  their 
care." 

As  an  alternative,  it  was  open  to  the  Monarchy  (as  the 
Agent  of  the  Central  Powers)  to  turn  the  incident  to 
account  and  use  the  assassination  to  re-open  the  whole 
question  of  her  relations  with  the  Serbian  State  and  the 
Jugo-Slav  movement, and  make  a  further  bid  for  a  re-settle- 
ment of  the  Balkans  in  her  favour.  From  the  outset  this 
course  was  strongly  supported  in  certain  clerical,  militarist 
and  diplomatic  circles.  The  Reichspost  was  early  on  the 
scene  with  a  declaration  that  "  We  have  neglected  to 
smoke  out  the  poisonous  den  of  Belgrade  in  time,"  the 
Miliiaerische  Rundschau  wrote  :  "  At  the  slightest  attempt 
of  Serbia  to  deny  or  laud  (the  crime)  our  only  reply  must 
be  at  last,  at  last,  the  march  on  Belgrade,"  and  the  already 
quoted  letter  of  Baron  Giesl  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
Serbophobe  diplomatic  point  of  vievv^. 
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For  some  days  there  was  a  detente,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
consideration  of  the  general  European  situation  ;  but  by 
July  14th,  it  became  evident  that  the  militarist  party  had 
triumphed  and  that  Austria  had  determined  upon  extreme 
measures  regardless  of  possible  consequences.  On  that 
day,  the  Isleue  Freie  Presse,  whose  intimate  relations  with 
the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  were  well-known,  declared : 

"  We  must  settle  our  affair  with  Serbia  by  force  of 
arms.  It  is  evident  that  a  settlement  is  impossible  by 
pacific  means,  and,  since  we  shall  arrive  at  war  later  on, 
it  is  better  to  finish  at  once." 

In  addition,  the  entire  Government-controlled  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  press  was  inflamed  by  the  official  Korre- 
spondenz  Bureau,  and  it  became  evident  that  Sarajevo  was 
to  be  employed  as  a  lever  for  the  application  of  the  old 
policy  of  reducing  Serbia  to  dependence  upon  the 
Monarchy.  On  July  15th,  M.  Yovanovitch  foreshadowed 
the  memoire  and  the  ultimatum  which  were  to  follow  nearly 
a  fortnight  later,  and  from  far  off  London  M.  Boshkovitch 
signalled  his  conviction  that  Austria-Hungary  was  prepar- 
ing to  exert  such  pressure  on  Serbia  as  could  be  trans- 
formed into  hostile  attack. 

Little  doubt  now  existed  that  the  Central  Powers  were 
prepared  for  a  general  conflagration.  On  July  21st  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna  made  it  known  that  no 
dhnarche  made  with  the  object  of  humiliating  Serbia  could 
leave  Russia  indifferent.  The  next  day,  when  the  text  of 
the  Austrian  Note  was  already  known  in  Berlin,  the  Ger- 
man press  put  forward  the  theory  that  war  was  inevitable 
and  the  moment  very  opportune,  and  on  July  24th  M. 
Sazonoff  unveiled  the  real  object  of  the  Central  Powers 
when  he  informed  Sir  G.  Buchanan  that  Austria  "aimed 
at  .overthrowing  the  present  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and 
establishing  her  own  supremacy  there." 

The  desire  to  punish  Serbia  for  the  murder  of  the  Arch- 
duke had  become  a  mere  platitude.     The  crime  of  Sara- 
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jevo,  like  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Hertzegovina,  the 
creation  of  an  independent  Albania  and  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  Bulgaria  in  191 3,  had  been  made  a  servant  of 
the  Pan -German  scheme  to  establish  Austria  on  the  ^gean 
and  Germany  on  the  Bosphorous.  Nothing  could  have 
been  clearer  than  Count  Mensdorff's  declaration  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  July  27th  that : 

"  So  long  as  Serbia  was  confronted  with  Turkey, 
Austria  never  took  any  severe  measures  because  of  her 
adherence  to  the  policy  of  the  free  development  of  the 
Balkan  States.  Now  that  Serbia  had  doubled  her  terri- 
tory and  population  without  any  Austrian  interference 
(His  Excellency  should  have  said  '  in  spite  of  Austrian 
interference ')  the  suppression  of  Serbia's  subversive  aims 
was  a  matter  of  self-defence  and  self-preservation  on 
Austria's  part." 

In  other  words,  the  Central  Powers  had  determined 
once  again  to  reduce  Serbia  to  the  status  of  a  vassal  or 
annihilate  her  as  a  step  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  to  Pan-German  ambition,  and  to  carry  through 
their  aims,  if  necessary,  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword. 

Count  Mensdorff's  illuminating  declaration  was  imme- 
diately confirmed  by  Count  Berchtold  himself,  who 
informed  Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen  that  he  sought  a  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  The  Austrian  Chancellor 
averred  that  he  had  never  really  believed  in  the  permanency 
of  that  arrangement,  which  was  necessarily  most  artificial, 
it  being  obvious  that  the  interests  it  had  hoped  to  conciliate 
were  in  themselves  absolutely  opposed  the  one  to  the  other. 
This,  of  course,  was  only  a  half-truth,  but  the  underlying 
idea  will  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  Austria 
had  backed  Bulgaria  in  the  Second  Balkan  War  and  that 
the  Central  Powers  were  assured  of  the  support  of  Bulgars 
and  Turks  in  the  coming  conflict. 

Yet,  until  the  end  of  July,  the  Central  Powers  persisted 
in  a  half-hearted  attempt  to  hide  their  real  intentions. 
Even    on    July    27th,    Count    Mensdorff    contradicted    his 
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undiplomatic  expose,  of  Austria's  designs  by  declaring  that 
the  Monarchy  had  neither  any  intention  of  taking  Serbian 
territory  nor  any  aggressive  designs  against  Serbia.  But 
the  mask  was  speedily  dropped.  On  the  following  day 
Count  Berchtold  informed  the  Italian  Ambassador  that  he 
would  reserve  his  attitude  as  to  the  future,  and  on  July  30th, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Rome  told  the  Marquis  di  San 
Guiliano  that  Austria-Hungary  could  not  promise  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  Serbia,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  if,  during  the  war,  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
serve Serbian  territory.  Yet  more  illuminating  light  was 
shed  on  the  position  from  Constantinople.  On  July  29th, 
Mr.  H.  D.  Beaumont  reported  to  the  Foreign  Ofhce  a  con- 
versation with  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  which  the  latter 
had  spoken  of  the  deplorable  economic  situation  of  Salonika 
under  Greek  administration^  and  of  the  assistance  which 
the  Austrian  army  could  count  upon  from  the  Mussulman 
population  discontented  with  Serbian  rule.  Mr.  Beaumont 
gathered  from  this  that  Austrian  aims  might  extend  to  a 
punitive  occupation  of  Serbian  territory  south  of  the  Sand- 
jak  of  Novi  Bazaar. 

The  whole  manoeuvre  was  thus  laid  bare.  Austria- 
Hungary  had  tried  many  and  divers  means  to  unbar  the 
gateway  to  Salonika.  Serbia  had  resisted  political  pro- 
vocation and  commercial  pressure  alike  ;  she  had  emerged 
successful  from  the  wars  of  191 2  and  1913  ;  and  so  it  was 
decreed  in  Berlin  and  Vienna  that  a  chance  crime  should 
force  her  to  yield  and  loose  the  Teuton- Magyar  hordes  into 
the  Peninsula.  The  time  had  come  to  strike  for  a  free 
road  from  Vienna  to  Salonika  and  from  Berlin  to  Baghdad. 
Well  did  the  Serbian  Minister  at  Petrograd  assure  the 
Count  Pourtales  on  July  24th :  — "  You  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  this  is  not  a  dispute  between  Serbia  and 
Austria,  but  a  European  question."  The  shots  fired  by 
Princfip  at  Sarajevo  had  set  in  motion  a  deep-laid  German 
scheme  to  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  world  and  strike  a 
mortal  blow  at  Imperial  Britain. 
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Such,  then,  were  the  motives  which  dictated  the  com- 
position of  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia.  Its  terms 
provoked  in  Europe  a  sense  of  stupefaction  greater  than 
that  created  by  the  Sarajevo  murder  itself.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  informed  Count  Mensdorff  that  he  had  "  never  before 
seen  one  State  address  to  another  mdependent  State  a 
document  of  so  formidable  a  character,"  and  it  became 
evident  to  almost  every  statesman  in  Europe  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Central  Powers  went  much  farther  than  a  mere 
desire  to  obtam  satisfaction  for  a  crime  which  might  or 
might  not  have  been  hatched  upon  Serbian  soil. 

At  6  p.m  on  July  23rd,  191 4,  Baron  Giesl  presented 
the  epoch-making  ultimatum  from  Austria-Hungary  to 
Serbia.  It  was  a  document  of  which  the  principal  authors 
appear  to  have  been  Count  Forgatch,  the  notorious  forger 
of  the  Friedjung  documents,  Count  Tisza,  the  Hungarian 
Premier,  and  Herr  Tschirsky,  the  German  Mmister  at 
Vienna.     It  commenced  with  the  following  preamble  :  — 

"On  the   31st  March,    1909,   the   Serbian  Minister  m 
Vienna    on  the  mstructions  of  the  Serbian  Government 
made  the  following  declaration  to  the  Imperial  and  Roval 
Government : 

"  *  Serbia  recognises  that  the  fait  accojnplt  regarding 
Bosnia  has  not  affected  her  rights,  and  consequently  she 
will  conform  to  the  decisions  that  the  Powers  may  take 
m  conformity  with  article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berim.  In 
deference  to  the  advice  of  the  Great  Powers  Serbia 
undertakes  to  renounce  from  now  onwards  the  attitude 
ot  protest  and  opposition  which  she  has  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  annexation  since  last  autumn.  She  urlder- 
takes,  moreover,  to  modify  the  direction  of  her  policy 
^^^th  regard  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  live  in  future  on 
good  neighbourly  terms  with  the  latter.' 

"The  history  of  recent  years,  and  in  particular  the 
painful  events  of  the  28th  June  last,  have  shown  the  exist- 
ence of  a  subversive  movement  with  the  object  of 
detaching  a  part  of  the  territories  of  Austria-Hungary 
trom  the  Monarchy.       The  movement,   which   had  its 
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birth  under  the  eye  of  the  Serbian  Government  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  make  itself  mamfest  on  both  sides  of  the 
Serbian  frontier  in  the  shape  of  acts  of  terrorism  and  a 
series  of  outrages  and  murders. 

"  Far  from  carrying  out  the  formal  undertakmgs  con- 
tained in  the  declaration  of  31st  March,  1909,  the  Royal 
Serbian  Government  has  done  nothing  to  repress  these 
movements.     It  has  permitted  the  crimmal  machmations 
of  various  societies  and  associations  directed  agamst  the 
Monarchy,  and  has  tolerated  unrestramed  language  on 
the  part  of  the  Press,  the  glorification  of  the  perpetra- 
tors of  outrages,   and  the  participation  of  officers  and 
functionaries  in  subversive  agitation      It  has  permitted 
an  unwholesome  propaganda  in  pubhc  mstruction.      In 
short.  It  has  permitted  all  manifestations  of  a  nature  to 
incite  the  Serbian  population  to  hatred  of  the  Monarchy 
and  contempt  of  its  institutions.    ^     ,       „        ,    ^    ,  •  ^ 
"This     culpable    tolerance    of    the    Royal    Serbian 
Government  had  not  ceased  at  the  moment  when  the 
events  of  the  28th  June  last  proved  its  fatal  consequences 

to  the  whole  world.  .  1         r      •  r 

"  It  results  from  the  depositions  and  confessions  or 
the  criminal  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  of  the  28th  June 
that  the  Sarajevo  assassinations  were  planned  m  15el- 
grade,  that  the  arms  and  explosives  with  which  the 
murderers  were  provided  had  been  given  to  them  by 
Serbian  officers  and  functionaries  belonging  to  the 
Narodna  Odbrana,  and  finally,  that  the  passage  into 
Bosnia  of  the  criminals  and  their  arms  was  organised  and 
effected  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Serbian  frontier  service. 

"The  above-mentioned  results  of  the  magisterial 
investigation  do  not  permit  the  Austro-Hunganan 
Government  to  pursue  any  longer  the  attitude  ot 
expectant  forbearance  which  it  has  maintained  for  years 
in  face  of  the  machinations  hatched  in  Belgrade,  and 
thence  propagated  in  the  territories  of  the  Monarchy 
The  results,  on  the  contrary,  impose  on  it  the  duty  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  intrigues  which  form  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  tranquility  of  the  Monarchy. 

"  To  achieve  this  end  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment sees  itself  compelled  to  demand  from  the  Royal 
Serbian  Government"  a  formal  assurance  that  it  con- 
demns this  dangerous  propaganda  against  the  Monarchy 
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— in  other  words,  the  whole  series  of  tendencit^s,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  which  is  to  detach  from  the  Monarchy 
territories  belonging  to  it, — and  that  it  undertakes  to 
suppress  by  every  means  this  criminal  and  terrorist 
propaganda." 

In  addition  to  the  above  indictment  further  allega- 
tions were  embodied  in  a  communication,  made  to  the 
Great  Powers  on  July  24th : 

"On  the  31st  March,  1909,  the  Royal  Serbian 
Government  addressed  to  Austria-Hungary  the  declara- 
tion of  which  the  text  is  reproduced  above. 

"  On  the  very  day  after  this  declaration  Serbia 
embarked  on  a  policy  of  instilling  revolutionary  ideas 
into  the  Serb  subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  so  preparing  the  separation  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  territory  on  the  Serbian  frontier. 

"  Serbia  became  the  centre  of  a  criminal  agitation. 

"  No  time  was  lost  in  the  formation  of  societies  and 
groups  whose  object,  either  avowed  or  secret,  was  the 
creation  of  disorders  on  Austro-Hungarian  territory. 
These  societies  and  groups  count  among  their  members 
generals  and  diplomatists,  Government  officials  and 
judges — in  short,  men  at  the  top  of  official  and  unofficial 
society  in  the  kingdom. 

"  Serbian  journalism  is  almost  entirely  at  the  service 
of  this  propaganda,  which  is  directed  against  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  not  a  day  passes  without  the  organs  of  the 
Serbian  Press  stirring  up  their  readers  to  hatred  or  con- 
tempt for  the  neighbouring  Monarchy,  or  to  outrages 
directed  more  or  less  openly  against  its  security  and 
integrity. 

"  A  large  number  of  agents  are  employed  in  carrying 
on  by  every  means  the  agitation  against  Austria- 
Hungary  and  corrupting  the  youth  in  the  frontier 
provinces. 

"  Since  the  recent  Balkan  crisis  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  the  spirit  of  conspiracy  inherent  in 
Serbian  politicians,  which  has  left  such  sanguinary 
imprints  on  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  Individuals 
belonging  formerly  to  bands  employed    in    Macedonia 
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have  come  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal    of    the 
terrorist  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary. 

"  In  the  presence  of  these  domgs,  to  which  Austria- 
Hungary  has  been  exposed  for  years,  the  Serbian 
Government  has  not  thought  it  incumbent  on  it  to  take 
the  slightest  step.  The  Serbian  Government  has  thus 
failed  in  the  duty  imposed  on  it  by  the  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  31st  March,  1909,  and  acted  in  opposition  to 
the  will  of  Europe  and  the  undertaking  given  to  Austria- 
Hungary. 

"The  patience  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  provocative  attitude  of  Serbia 
was  inspired  by  the  territorial  disinterestedness  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  hope  that  the 
Serbian  Government  would  end  in  spite  of  everything  by 
appreciating  Austria-Hungary's  friendship  at  its  true 
value.  By  observing  a  benevolent  attitude  towards  the 
political  interests  of  Serbia,  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  hoped  that  the  kingdom  would  finally  decide 
to  follow  an  analogous  line  of  conduct  on  its  ow^n  side. 
In  particular  Austria-Hungary  expected  a  development 
of  this  kind  in  the  political  ideas  of  Serbia,  when,  after 
the  events  of  191 2,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government, 
by  its  disinterested  and  ungrudging  attitude,  made  such 
a  considerable  aggrandisement  of  Serbia  possible. 

"This  benevolence  which  Austria-Hungary  showed 
towards  the  neighbouring  State  had  no  restraining  effect 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  kingdom,  which  continued  to 
tolerate  on  its  territory  propaganda  of  which  the  fatal 
consequences  were  demonstrated  to  the  whole  world  on 
the  28th  June  last,  when  the  Heir  Presumptive  to  the 
Monarchy  and  his  illustrious  consort  fell  victims  to  a  plot 
hatched  at  Belgrade. 

"  In  the  presence  of  this  state  of  things  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  has  felt  compelled  to  take  new 
and  urgent  steps  at  Belgrade  with  a  view  to  inducing  the 
Serbian  Government  to  stop  the  incendiary  movement 
that  is  threatening  the  security  and  integrity  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 

"The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  is  convinced 
that  in  taking  this  step  it  will  find  itself  in  full  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  of  all  civilised  nations,  who  cannot 
permit  regicide  to  become  a  weapon  that  can  be  employed 
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with  impunity  in  political  strife,  and  the  peace  of 
Europe  to  be  continually  disturbed  by  movements 
emanating-  from  Belgrade. 

"  In  support  of  the  above  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government  holds  at  the  disposal  of  the Govern- 
ment a  dossier  elucidating  the  Serbian  intrigues  and  the 
connection  between  these  intrigues  and  the  murder  of  the 
28th  June." 

These  two  comprehensive  apologia  which  accompanied 
the  Ultimatum  comprise  the  Austrian  case  and,  as  such, 
are  worthy  of  examination.  The  principal  accusations 
made  against  Serbia,  were  as  follows:  — 

(i)  That  she  had  disregarded  her  igog  declaration 
as  laid  down  in  paragraph  (/)  of  the  Austrian  Note. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  agreement  then  entered 
into  was  made  xinder  duress,  and  constituted  a  denial  of 
the  actualities  of  the  political  development  of  South- 
Eastern  Euroj>e.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
the  Serbian  Government  loyally  adhered  to  its  declaration, 
for  neither  it  nor  any  of  its  organs  was  guilty  of  participa- 
tion in  any  movement  calculated  to  endanger  good  relations 
with  its  neighbour.  In  support  of  this  contention  it  may  be 
submitted  that  only  once  had  the  Austrian  Government 
made  any  representation  of  a  breach  of  the  agreement,  and 
upon  that  occasion  explanations  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
had  been  received  from  Belgrade.  The  alleg-ation  of 
official  complicity  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  substantiated. 

(2)  That  she  had  tolerated  the  existence  of  a  subver- 
sive movement  which  instilled  revolutioJtary  ideas  into 
Serbian  subjects  of  the  Monarchy,  which  had  for  its 
object  the  separation  of  the  territories  of  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  Monarchy,  and  which  manifested  itself  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier  in  the  shape  of  acts  of  terrorism. 

Although  the  internal  affairs  of  Serbia  were  surely 
beyond  the  scope  of  Austro-Hungarian  jurisdiction,  it  may 
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well  be  asked  what  "acts  of  terrorism"  on  the  Serbian 
side  of  the  frontier  the  Viennese  diplomatists  had  in  mind. 
If  the  assassination  ojf  King  Alexander  (who  was  ad- 
mittedly a  tool  of  the  Habsburgs)  was  referred  to,  we  are 
at  once  confronted  with  the  postulatory  theory  that  an 
interference  by  Serbia  with  Austrian  propaganda  on  Ser- 
bian soil  was  an  unfriendly  act,  and  supplied  with  an 
additional  and  valuable  demonstration  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Monarchy  towards  the  Serbian  State,  As  to  out- 
rages in  Bosnia,  we  have  already  noted  that  they  were 
prevalent  long  before  the  Serbian  renascence  set  in,  the 
tragedy  of  Sarajevo  being  merely  the  culmination  of  a 
series  of  crimes  which  had  illumined  the  occupation. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  was  present  an 
unofficial  subversive  movement  having  for  its  ultimate 
object  the  union  of  the  Jugo-Slav  nation.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise.  Indeed,  all  the  other  border  States 
had  embarked  on  similar  campaigns  under  considerably  less 
provocation.  The  weakness  of  Austria-Hungary  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  artificial  Empire,  a  negation  of  the 
principle  of  nationality  made  up  of  a  minority  of  two  ruling 
castes  and  a  majority  of  subject  peoples,  who  owned  alle- 
giance primarily  to  forces  beyond  its  frontiers.  Its  ultimate 
disintegration  had  been  widely  accepted  as  a  political 
dogma,  and,  in  consequence,  it  was  afflicted  not  only  with  a 
Serbian,  but  with  an  Italian,  a  Russian,  a  Roumanian,  and 
even  a  German  propaganda,  the  object  of  all  being  to 
detach  their  co-nationalists. 

Moreover,  the  Serbs  would  have  been  blind  alike  to 
past  and  to  contemporary  history  had  they  not  realised 
that  the  Monarchy  was  intent  upon  their  destruction, 
national  and  economic,  and  while  officially  and  as  a  whole 
they  sought  by  diplomatic  methods  to  achieve  the  imifica- 
tion  of  their  race  and  an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  seaboard, 
some  among  them,  more  strongly  imbued  with  the  national 
idea,  were  undoubtedly  carried  beyond  the  extremes  of 
international  courtesy.     To  this  extent,  Austria-Hungary 
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had  a  legitimate  grievance ;  but  it  was  one  which  could 
have  been  satisfied  by  less  humiliating  demands  than  were 
embodied  in  the  Ultimatum,  and  which  were  completely 
satisfied  by  the  terms  of  the  Serbian  reply.  If,  at  any 
time,  the  Monarchy  had  called  attention  to  the  ramifications 
of  what  was  essentially  a  peaceful,  and  to  a  great  extent 
an  excusable  propaganda,  she  would  have  caught  the  ear 
of  Europe  entire  and  doubtless  secured  such  alterations  in 
the  Serbian  Constitution  as  would  have  permitted  the 
Government  to  check  private  agitation.  No  such  step  was 
taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Austrian  authorities  themselves 
made  no  effort  to  remove  the  causes  of  discontent  provoked 
by  the  attempt  of  the  German  and  Magyar  minority  to 
control  and  exploit  the  Slav  majority — a  proceeding  which 
had  made  the  Jugo-Slav  provinces  such  a  fruitful  field  for 
the  spread  of  sedition.  After  every  available  argument 
has  been  advanced  against  the  Serbian  nationalists,  the 
fact  remains  that  when  an  Empire  breaks  its  plighted  word 
— as  Austria-Hungary  did  in  1908 — and  sets  out  to  govern 
without  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  governed,  when  it 
submits  a  subject  race  to  the  horrors  of  an  alien,  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  administration  at  a  time  when  men  of  the 
same  race,  speaking  the  same  tongue,  are  living  in  liberty 
on  the  other  side  of  a  frontier,  the  methods  employed  breed 
their  own  reward. 

Finally,  and  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  evidence 
provided  by  the  subsequent  attitude  of  all  sections  of 
German  and  Magyar  society,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  crisis  was  not  desired,  and  that  the 
intention  of  the  Central  Powers  was  to  create  a  motive  for 
militant  action  against  Serbia  in  pursuance  of  a  grandiose 
scheme  of  world-conquest. 

(3)  That  she  had  employed  Serbia^i  journalism  in  the 
interests  of  the  propaganda. 

It  was  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Constitution  deprived  it  of  all  effective  con- 
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trol  of  the  Press,  which  was  free  to  express  any  sentiments 
provoked  in  the  pursuit  of  particular  political  aims.  They 
were  in  possession  of  no  authority,  either  constitutional  or 
legal,  to  influence  the  language  of  the  journals,  which  could 

only  be  confiscated  for  the  crimes  of  "  lese-majeste "  or 
incitement  to  revolution.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
in  what  manner  the  admittedly  outspoken  utterances  of  the 
Belgrade  newspapers  could  have  materially  affected  the 
situation  in  Bosnia,  for  since  the  annexation  crisis  the  entry 
of  one  after  another  of  them  into  the  Monarchy  had  been 
rigorously  prohibited,  and  if  their  informations  succeeded 
in  reaching  any  important  body  of  Austrian  subjects,  they 
must  necessarily  have  been  circulated  deliberately  by  the 
official  Korrespondenz  Bureau. 

It  having  been  admitted  that  the  language  of  the 
uncontrolled  Serbian  publicists  was  violent,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  writings  of  the  officially  inspired  scribes  of  the 
Monarchy?  For  a  whole  decade  they  had  unceasingly 
mahgned  Serbia,  heaped  indignities  upon  the  Serbian 
population  and  acted  as  the  instruments  of  an  insidious 
campaign  of  calumny  and  invective.  Throughout  the 
Balkan  wars  they  had  treated  King  Peter's  army  with  scant 
respect,  and  the  events  of  191 4  found  them  busily  engaged 
in  alarming  European  public  opinion  and  exciting  that  of 
their  own  country  into  a  condition  of  jingoistic  exaspera- 
tion against  their  anathema.  The  Ballplatz  may,  of  course, 
have  considered  that  journalistic  methods  accounted  highly 
laudable  in  Vienna  and  Budapest  could  not  be  tolerated  in 
Belgrade,  but  unless  this  one-sided  contention  be  allowed, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  parties  to  this  regrettable  press  polemic. 

(4)  That  examination  had  shown  that  the  Sarajevo 
outrage  had  been  planned  in  Belgrade,  and  that  the  arms 
and  explosives  employed  had  been  provided  by  Serbian 
o'fficers  and  functionaries  belonging  to  the  ''  Narodna 
Odbrajia." 
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In  support  of  this  contention,  no  further  proof  was 
advanced  than  the  pubHshed  findings  of  the  Sarajevo 
courts.  In  most  countries  such  testimony  could  have  been 
accepted  without  hesitation ;  but  the  revelations  of  the 
Agram  and  Friedjung  trials,  to  say  nothing  of  sundry  less 
important  but  equally  scandalous  affairs,  tend  to  support 
the  view  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  circumstances  called  for 
the  production  of  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  less  impeach- 
able character  than  that  actually  presented.  Moreover,  the 
condition  of  Serbia  in  191 4 — her  complete  unpreparedness 
for  war  and  her  pressing  need  for  peace — was  universally 
recognised  in  the  Kingdom,  and  Europe  would  have  been 
justified  in  demanding  very  definite  corroboration  before 
admitting  that  "  Serbian  officers  and  functionaries  "  were 
so  ignorant  of  the  state  of  their  country  as  to  deliberately 
aid  and  abet  a  crime  so  calculated  to  endanger  satisfactory 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Monarchy. 

Similar  comment  may  with  reason  be  apportioned  to 
the  unsubstantiated  claims  of  Serbian  complicity  laid  out 
in  the  annex  which  accompanied  the  Austrian  note,  and 
also  to  the  celebrated  dossier  "  elucidating  the  Serbian 
intrigues  and  the  connection  between  these  intrigues  and 
the  murder  of  the  28th  June  "  which  was  held  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  European  governments.  Even  for  what  they 
were,  Entente  statesmen  were  afforded  no  opportunity  to 
proceed  to  an  investigation. 

"  What  is  the  good  of  troubling  yourselves  to  send  in  a 
'  dossier '  if  you  do  not  give  us  time  to  examine  it  ?"  asked 
M.  Sazonoff  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador. 

"  The  results  of  our  own  inquiry  are  sufficient  for  us," 
replied  Count  Scapary. 

(5)  That  the  Monarchy,  by  its  disinterested  and 
tingrudging  attitude  had  made  possible  a  considerable 
aggrandisement  of  Serbia  after  the  events  of  igi2. 

The  Ballplatz  had  previously  demonstrated  no 
apparent    gift   of    humour,    and,    if    this    suggestion    was 
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seriously  meant,  it  confronts  us  with  a  further  instance  of 
that  liypocrisy  which  so  consistently  marked  Austria- 
Hungary's  diplomatic  treatment  of  King  Peter's  Kingdom. 
It  suffices  to  recall  the  Empire's  anti-Serbian  military 
preparations  of  191 2,  its  demands  for  the  evacuation  of 
Durazzo  and  Scutari,  its  creation  of  an  independent 
Albania,  its  pact  with  Bulgaria  and  its  desire  to  join  in  the 
Balkan  conflict  in  191 3,  to  prove  conclusively  that  Serbia's 
territorial  aggrandisement  was  carried  through  in  spite  of 
Austria-Hungary  rather  than  with  her  toleration.  The 
claim  was  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  evolution  of 
Austrian  diplomacy  during  the  previous  century,  and 
denoted  the  existence  of  a  warped  pohtical  vision  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  perpetration  of  discord  between 
the  two  States. 

Stripped  of  the  determination  of  the  Central  Powers  to 
exploit  the  tragedy  of  Sarajevo  in  furtherance  of  Pan- 
German  ambition,  the  questions  at  issue  were  reduced  to  a 
simple  proposition,  which  was  summed  up  with  considerable 
clarity  by  the  Zeit,  one  of  the  few  Viennese  journals  which 
kept  its  head  during  the  crisis :  — 

"  There  are  only  two  complaints  against  Serbia  :  the 
importation  of  bombs  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Pan-Serbian 
idea.  So  far  as  concerns  the  bomb,  which,  in  effect,  came 
from  Belgrade,  it  was  not  that  engine  which  killed  the 
Archduke,  but  the  ball  of  a  Browning,  an  Austrian  arm 
imported  from  Belgium.  As  to  the  Pan-Serbian  idea,  it 
cannot  be  suppressed  by  suppressing  all  the  associations 
which  propagate  it.  A  diplomatic  demarche  cannot  put 
down  Pan-Serbism  any  more  than  Pan-Germanism  or  Pan- 
Slavism.  Furthermore,  the  Pan-Serbian  idea  is  only  a 
crime  in  Austria,  where  it  seeks  a  diminution  of  the  State. 
It  is  not  a  crime  in  Serbia,  where  it  seeks  her  aggrandise- 
ment. The  only  crime  is  propaganda  by  act  or  by  anarchy, 
whether  its  object  is  national  or  social,  and  the  duty  of 
Serbia  is  to  combat  it  with  all  her  force.  But  the  example 
of  Italy  demonstrates  the  uncertain  success  of  the  policy  of 
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repression.  Let  us  then  protect  ourselves,  not  with  a  use- 
less diplomatic  note,  but  with  a  sound  policy  of  nationahties 
and  with  an  active  and  vigilant  poHce." 

The  demands  which  formed  the  second  part  of  the 
Austrian  Note  (each  line  of  which,  as  Sir  Maurice  de 
Bunsen  advised  the  British  Foreign  Ofhce,  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna)  clearly 
demonstrated  that  Austro-German  diplomacy  had  much 
more  extensive  objects  in  view  than  the  mere  "  putting  an 
end  to  the  intrigues  which  form  a  perpetual  menace  to  the 
tranquility  of  the  Monarchy."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  formulation  of  inacceptable  conditions  had  been 
intentional  and  deliberate.  Sir  Maurice  telegraphed  from 
Vienna  on  July  25th  that  "the  language  of  the  Press  this 
morning  leaves  the  impression  that  the  surrender  of  Serbia 
is  neither  expected  nor  really  desired,"  and  the  inspired 
newspapers  of  the  two  Central  Empires  simultaneously 
urged  the  new  theory  that  the  Austro- Serbian  conflict — 
which  they  now  declared  to  be  inevitable — was  a  purely 
local  affair,  in  which  no  other  nation  had  the  right  to  inter- 
fere. Sufficient  proof  that  this  view  emanated  from  the 
Foreign  Offices  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  was  supplied  by  the 
statement  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  Petrograd  to  Dr. 
Spalaikovitch,  the  Serbian  Minister,  on  July  24th,  to  the 
effect  that  it  (the  situation  created  by  the  Ultimatum)  was 
a  "question  which  must  be  settled  by  Austria  and  Serbia 
only,  and  in  which  nobody  else  should  meddle." 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preamble  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  had  considered  itself 
obliged  to  demand  of  the  Serbian  Government  "  a  formal 
assurance  that  it  condemns  this  dangerous  propaganda 
against  the  Monarchy."  It  then  proceeded  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  assurances  required :  — 

In  order  to  give  a  formal  character  to  this  under- 
taking the  Royal  Serbian  Government  shall  publish  on 
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the  front  page  of  its  Official  Journal  of  the  I3th/26th 
July  the  following  declaration : 

"  The  Royal  Government  of  Serbia  condemns  the 
propaganda  directed  against  Austria-Hungary,  i.e.^  the 
general  tendency  of  which  the  final  aim  is  to  detach  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  territories  belonging  to 
it,  and  it  sincerely  deplores  the  fatal  consequences  of 
these  criminal  proceedings. 

"  The  Royal  Government  regrets  that  Serbian  officers 
and  functionaries  participated  in  the  above-mentioned 
propaganda  and  thus  compromised  the  good  neighbourlv 
relations  to  which  the  Royal  Government  was  solemnly 
pledged  by  its  declaration  of  the  31st  March,  1909. 

"  The  Royal  Government,  which  disapproves  and 
repudiates  all  idea  of  interfering  or  attempting  to  inter- 
fere with  the  destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  part 
whatsoever  of  Austria-Hungary,  considers  it  its  duty 
formally  to  warn  officers  and  functionaries  and  the  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom,  that  henceforward  it  will 
proceed  with  the  utmost  rigour  against  persons  who  may 
be  guilty  of  such  machinations,  which  it  will  use  all  its 
efforts  to  anticipate  and  suppress." 

This  declaration  shall  simultaneously  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Army  as  an  order  of  the  day  by  His 
Majesty  the  King^  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Official 
Bulletin  of  the  Army. 

The  Royal  Serbian  Government  further  undertakes  : 

1.  To  suppress  any  publication  which  incites  to 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
and  the  general  tendency  of  which  is  directed  against  its 
territorial  integrity ; 

2.  To  dissolve  immediately  the  society  styled 
"  Narodna  Odbrana,"  to  confiscate  all  its  means  of  propa- 
ganda, and  to  proceed  in  the  same  manner  against  other 
societies  and  their  branches  in  Serbia  which  engage  in 
propaganda  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
The  Royal  Government  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  societies  dissolved  from  con- 
tinuing their  activity  under  another  name  and  form  ; 

3.  To  eliminate  without  delay  from  public  instruc- 
tion in  Serbia,  both  as  regards  the  teaching  body  and 
also  as  regards  the  methods  of  instruction,   everything 
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that  serves,  or  might  sene,  to  foment  the  propaganda 
against  Austria-Hungary ; 

4.  To  remove  from  the  mihtary  service,  and  from 
the  administration  in  general,  all  officers  and  func- 
tionaries guilty  of  propaganda  against  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy  whose  names  and  deeds  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of 
communicating  to  the  Royal  Government ; 

5.  To  accept  the  collaboration  in  Serbia  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  in  the 
suppression  of  the  subversive  movement  directed  against 
the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Monarchy ; 

6.  To  take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories 
to  the  plot  of  the  28th  June  who  are  on  Serbian  territory. 
Delegates  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  will 
take  part  in  the  investigation  relating  thereto ; 

7.  To  proceed  without  delay  to  the  arrest  of  Major 
Voiya  Tankositch  and  of  the  individual  named  Milan 
Tsiganovitch ,  a  Serbian  State  employe,  who  have  been 
compromised  by  the  results  of  the  magisterial  enquiry 
at  Sarajevo ; 

8.  To  prevent  by  effective  measures  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Serbian  authorities  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  arms 
and  explosives  across  the  frontier,  to  dismiss  and  punish 
severely  the  officials  of  the  frontier  service  at  Shabatz 
and  Loznitza  guilty  of  having  assisted  the  perpetrators 
of  the  Sarajevo  crime  by  facilitating  their  passage  across 
the  frontier. 

9.  To  furnish  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
with  explanations  regarding  the  unjustifiable  utterances 
of  high  Serbian  officials,  both  in  Serbia  and  abroad,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  official  position,  did  not  hesitate 
after  the  crime  of  the  28th  June  to  express  themselves 
in  interviews  in  terms  of  hostility  to  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian Government ;   and,  finally, 

10.  To  notify  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
without  delay  of  the  execution  of  the  measures  comprised 
under  the  preceding  heads. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  expects  the  reply 
of  the  Royal  Government  at  the  latest  by  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  25  th  July. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  whatever  sympathy  for 
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Austria-Hungary  might  have  been  aroused  in  Entente 
diplomatic  circles  by  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  was 
effectively  destroyed  by  the  outrageous  nature  of  these 
demands.  Viscount  Grey,  who  had  never  interested  him- 
self in  Serbia  and  who  maintained  that  "  The  merits  of  the 
dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia  were  not  the  concern 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,"  could  not  refrain  from 
pointing  out  to  Count  Mensdorff  that  "  Demand  No.  5 
would  be  hardly  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  Serbia's 
independent  sovereignty,"  and  considering  it  a  matter  for 
"  Great  regret  that  a  time  limit,  and  such  a  short  one  at 
that,  had  been  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Demand  No.  5  and  the  time 
limit  were  essential  features  of  the  deliberately  planned 
scheme  of  which  the  Ultimatum  was  the  outward  and 
visible  sign.  The  intention  of  the  former  was  to  invest 
Austria-Hungary  with  the  right  to  appoint  officials  pos- 
sessed of  authority  within  the  frontiers  of  Serbia,  and  his- 
tory offered  ample  evidence  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
facility  would  have  been  put.  The  latter  was  cunningly 
elaborated  to  take  Entente  diplomacy  at  a  disadvantage, 
and,  if  possible,  secure  the  first  object  of  Pan- German 
ambition  by  consent.  The  Central  Powers  did  not  desire 
war  for  war's  sake;  they  regarded  it,  and  were  prepared 
for  it,  as  a  possibly  necessary  accessory  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  plans.  They  would  have  been  admirably  suited  had 
they  been  permitted  to  secure  control  of  the  Balkans  and 
connection  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  by  trickery  and 
menace,  for  they  would  then  have  been  able  to  husband 
their  resources  and  prepare  for  the  final  blow  under  condi- 
tions most  favourable  to  success.  Hence  the  attempt  to 
depict  the  Austro-Serbian  dispute  as  a  purely  local  affair, 
and  the  issue  of  an  Ultimatum  which  demanded  almost 
immediate  reply  at  a  time  when  Serbia  was  at  her  weakest 
and  Entente  diplomacy  was  considerably  disorganised.  In 
Serbia,  M.  Pashitch  was  in  the  provinces  (the  country  was 
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in  the  throes  of  a  Parliamentary  election),  Marshal  Putnik, 
the  Chief-of- Staff,  was  m  Hungary,  and  three  other  Ser- 
bian generals  were  on  hostile  soil.  MM.  Isvolsky  and 
Schebeko,  the  Tzar's  Ambassadors  at  Paris  and  Vienna 
respectively,  were  in  Russia ;  the  Russian  and  Itahan 
Ambassadors  at  Berlm  were  absent  on  leave  ;  both  Britam 
and  Russia  were  represented  by  a  charge  d'affaires  at  Bel- 
grade, and,  most  important  of  all,  MM.  Poincare  and 
Viviani,  the  President  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  had  left  Petrograd  on  their  return  to  France,  and 
were  actually  on  the  high  seas. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Austria-Hungary  sought 
to  profit  by  these  circumstances.  M.  Sazonoff's  request 
(to  which  London  and  Paris  subscribed)  for  a  short  exten- 
sion of  the  forty-eight  hours'  delay  was  flatly  refused,  and 
it  became  obvious  not  only  that  Count  Berchtold  was 
opposed  to  discussion,  but  that  even  if  Serbia  accepted  the 
Note  in  toto  he  would  seek  other  motives  for  the  prose- 
cution of  his  object  and  reclaim  the  military  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  by  the  Monarchy  on  its  own 
responsibility  and  in  support  of  its  own  Ultimatum.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  pierce  the  cant  of  Pan-German  diplomacy 
and  lay  bare  the  nefarious  schemes  of  Berchtold,  Tisza, 
Tschirsky  and  their  German  and  Magyar  confederates.  A 
kindly  fate  had  at  last  placed  Serbia  in  their  hands,  and 
they  were  determined  either  to  recall  the  happy  days  of 
Milan,  when  Belgrade  faithfully  executed  the  orders  of  the 
Ballplatz,  or  wipe  the  Kingdom  out  of  existence. 

"  After  two  or  three  conversations  which  I  had  on 
that  day  (July  24th),"  reported  M.  Yovanovitch  to  his 
Government,  "  it  became  clear  to  me  that  an  armed  con- 
flict between  Serbia  and  the  Monarchy  was  inevitable, 
even  in  the  case  of  Serbia  accepting  all  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  conditions." 

M.  Pashitch  returned  to  Belgrade  on  July  24th  and  the 

.  Serbian  Cabinet  then  deliberated  on  the  Austrian  Note, 

after  which  the  Crown  Prince  Alexander  telegraphed  to 
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the  Tzar,  advising  him  that  Serbia  was  wiUing  to  agree  to 
all  demands  which  were  compatible  with  her  situation  as 
an  independent  State,  together  with  any  other  conditions 
the  acceptance  of  which  might  be  advised  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty. 

"We  may  be  attacked  after  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  which  is  concentrat- 
ing on  our  frontiers,"  proceeded  His  Royal  Highness.  "  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  defend  ourselves,  and  we  beseech 
Your  Majesty  to  lend  us  your  aid  as  soon  as  possible." 

It  is  significant  that  the  Tzar's  reply  was  not  despatched 
from  Petrograd  until  July  27th,  i.e.,  two  days  after  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Austria. 

"In  addressing  yourself  to  me  at  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult moment,"  telegraphed  the  Russian  ruler,  "Your 
Royal  Highness  is  not  mistaken  as  to  my  sentiments 
towards  him  and  my  cordial  sympathy  for  the  Serbian 
people. 

"  My  most  serious  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
actual  situation,  and  my  Government  is  deploying  every 
effort  to  smooth  down  the  present  difficulties.  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Your  Royal  Highness  and  the 
Royal  Government,  while  safeguarding  the  dignity  of 
Serbia,  will  facilitate  this  task  by  neglecting  nothing  in 
order  to  reach  a  solution  which  will  void  the  horrors  of 
a  new  war. 

"  As  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  hope  of  avoiding 
bloodshed  all  my  efforts  must  be  directed  to  that  end. 
If,  despite  our  sincere  desire.  We  do  not  succeed,  Your 
Highness  may  rest  assured  that  in  no  case  will  Russia 
disinterest  herself  from  the  fate  of  Serbia." 

This  communication  contained  nothing  to  suggest  that 
it  had  been  held  back  deliberately  in  the  Russian  capital, 
and  the  only  alternative  assumption  is  that  Prince  Alex- 
ander's message  was  maliciously  detained  on  its  journey 
across  the  Monarchy. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  delay,  it 
remains  that,  although  M.  Pashitch  was  doubtless  aware 
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that  negotiations  of  an  epoch-making  character  were  being 
conducted  by  the  various  European  Chancelleries,  he  held 
no  promises  of  support  when  drawing  up  his  reply  to  the 
Ultimatum,  and  the  advice  received  was  limited  to 
recommendations  from  Petrograd,  Paris  and  London,  all 
urging  him  to  go  to  the  last  limit  of  concession.  In  no 
capital — least  of  all  in  Vienna — was  it  imagined  that  Serbia 
was  prepared  to  humble  herself  to  the  extent  indicated  by 
the  reply  which  the  Serbian  Premier  handed  to  Baron 
Giesl  at  5.45  on  the  evening  of  July  25th. 

Belgrade, 

July  25th,  1914. 

The  Royal  Serbian  Government  have  received  the 
communication  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
of  the  lOth  inst.,  and  are  convinced  that  their  reply  will 
remove  any  misunderstanding  which  may  threaten  to 
impair  the  good  neighbourly  relations  between  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Serbia. 

Conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  protests  which  wer 
made  both  from  the  tribune  of  the  national  Skupshtini^ 
and  in  the  declarations  and  actions  of  the  responsible 
representatives  of  the  State — protests  which  were  cut 
short  by  the  declarations  made  by  the  Serbian  Govern- 
ment on  the  1 8th  March,  1909 — have  not  been  renewed 
on  any  occasion  as  regards  the  great  neighbouring 
Monarchy  and  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  since  that 
time,  either  by  the  successive  Royal  Governments  or  by 
their  organs,  to  change  the  political  and  legal  state  of 
affairs  created  in  Bosnia  and  Hertzegovina,  the  Royal 
Government  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this  con- 
nection the  Impverial  and  Royal  Government  have  made 
no  representation  except  one  concerning  a  school  book, 
and  that  on  that  occasion  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment received  an  entirely  satisfactory  explanation. 
Serbia  has  several  times  given  proofs  of  her  pacific  and 
moderate  policy  during  the  Balkan  crisis,  and  it  is  thanks 
to  Serbia  and  to  the  sacrifice  that  she  has  made  in  the 
exclusive  interest  of  European  peace  that  that  peace  has 
been  preserved.     The  Royal  Government  caimot  be  held 
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responsible  for  manifestations  of  a  private  character, 
such  as  articles  in  the  press  and  the  peaceable  work  of 
societies — manifestations  which  take  place  in  nearly  aJl 
countries  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  and  which,  as 
a  general  rule,  escape  official  control.  The  Royal  Gov- 
ernment are  all  the  less  responsible  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  the  solution  of  a  series  of  questions 
which  arose  between  Serbia  and  Austria-Hungary,  they 
gave  proof  of  a  great  readiness  to  oblige,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  settling  the  majority  of  these  questions  to 
the  advantage  of  the  two  neighbouring  countries. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Royal  Government  have  been 
pained  and  surprised  at  the  statements  according  to 
which  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  are  supposed  to 
have  participated  in  the  preparations  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted at  Sarajevo ;  the  Royal  Government  expected  to 
be  invited  to  collaborate  in  an  investigation  of  all  that 
concerns  this  crime,  and  they  were  ready,  in  order  to 
prove  the  entire  correctness  of  their  attitude,  to  take 
measures  against  any  persons  concerning  whom  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  them.  Falling  in,  therefore, 
with  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government, 
they  are  prepared  to  hand  over  for  trial  any  Serbian 
subject,  without  regard  to  his  situation  or  rank,  of  whose 
complicity  in  the  crime  of  Sarajevo  proofs  are  forth- 
coming, and,  more  especially,  they  undertake  to  cause 
to  be  published  on  the  first  page  of  the  Journal  OJficiel, 
on  the  date  of  the  13th  (26th)  July,  the  following  declara- 
tion : 

"The  Royal  Government  of  Serbia  condemn  all  pro- 
paganda which  may  be  directed  against  Austria-Hun- 
gary, that  is  to  say,  all  such  tendencies  as  aim  at 
ultimately  detaching  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  Mon- 
archy territories  which  form  part  thereof,  and  they 
sincerelv  deplore  the  baneful  consequences  of  these 
criminal  movements.  The  Royal  Government  regret 
that,  according  to  the  communication  from  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government,  certain  Serbian  officers  and 
officials  should  have  taken  part  in  the  above-mentioned 
propaganda,  and  thus  compromised  the  good  neigh- 
bourly relations  to  which  the  Royal  Serbian  Government 
was  solemnly  engaged  by  the  declaration  of  March  31st, 
1909,  which  declaration  disapproves  and  repudiates  all 
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idea  or  attempt  at  iuterference  with  the  destiny  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  part  whatsoever  of  Austria-Hungary, 
and  they  consider  it  their  duty  formally  to  warn  the 
officers,  officials,  and  entire  population  of  the  kingdom 
that  henceforth  they  will  take  the  most  rigorous  steps 
against  all  such  persons  as  are  guilty  of  such  acts,  to 
prevent  and  to  repress  which  they  will  use  their  utmost 
endeavour." 

This  declaration  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Royal  Army  in  an  order  of  the  day,  in  the  name 
of  His  Majesty  the  King,  by  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Crown  Prince  Alexander,  and  will  be  published  in  the 
next  official  army  bulletin. 

The  Royal  Government  further  undertake : 
(i)  To  introduce  at  the  first  regular  convocation  of 
the  Skupshtina  a  provision  in  the  Press  law  providing 
for  the  most  severe  punishment  of  incitement  to  hatred 
or  contempt  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  and  for 
taking  action  against  any  publication  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  is  directed  against  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Government  engage  at 
the  approaching  revision  of  the  Constitution  to  cause  an 
amendment  to  be  introduced  into  article  (22)  of  the 
Constitution  of  such  a  nature  that  such  publication  may 
be  confiscated,  a  proceeding  at  present  impossible  under 
the  categorical  terms  of  article  22  of  the  Constitution. 

(2)  The  Government  possess  no  proof,  nor  does 
the  Note  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Go\ernment  furnish 
them  with  any,  that  the  "Narodna  Odbrana  ''  and  other 
similar  societies  have  committed  up  to  the  present  any 
criminal  act  of  this  nature  through  the  proceedings  of 
any  of  their  members.  Nevertheless,  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment will  accept  the  demand  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Government,  and  will  dissolve  the  "  Narodna  Odbrana  " 
Society  and  every  other  society  which  may  be  directing 
its  efforts  against  Austria-Hungary. 

(3)  The  Royal  Serbian  Government  undertake  to 
remove  without  delay  from  their  public  educational 
establishments  in  Serbia  all  that  serves  or  could  serve  to 
foment  propaganda  against  Austria-Hungary,  whenever 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  furnish  them  with 
facts  and  proofs  of  these  propaganda. 
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(4)  The  Royal  Government  also  agree  to  remove 
from  military  service  all  such  persons  as  the  judicial 
enquiry  may  have  proved  to  be  guilty  of  acts  directed 
against  the  integrity  of  the  territory  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Monarchy,  and  they  expect  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government  to  communicate  to  them  at  a  later 
date  the  names  and  the  acts  of  these  officers  and  officials 
for  the  purposes  of  the  proceedings  which  are  to  be 
taken  against  them. 

(5)  The  Royal  Government  must  confess  that  they 
do  not  clearly  grasp  the  meaning  or  the  scope  of  the 
demand  made  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
that  Serbia  shall  undertake  to  accept  the  collaboration 
of  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government 
upon  their  territory,  but  they  declare  that  they  will 
admit  such  collaboration  as  agrees  with  the  principle  of 
international  law,  with  criminal  procedure,  and  with  good 
neighbourly  relations. 

(6)  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Royal  Govern- 
ment consider  it  their  duty  to  open  an  inquiry  against 
all  such  persons  as  are,  or  eventually  may  be,  implicated 
in  the  plot  of  the  25th  June,  and  who  happen  to  be 
within  the  territory  of  the  Kingdom.  As  regards  the 
participation  in  this  inquiry  of  Austro-Hungarian  agents 
or  authorities  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government,  the  Royal  Government  cannot 
accept  such  an  arrangement,  as  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law  of  criminal  procedure  ; 
nevertheless,  in  concrete  cases  communications  as  to  the 
results  of  the  investigation  in  question  might  be  given  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  agents. 

(7)  The  Royal  Government  proceeded,  on  the  very 
evening  of  the  delivery  of  the  Note,  to  arrest 
Commandant  Voiya  Tankositch.  As  regards  Milan 
Tsiganovitch,  who  is  a  subject  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy,  and  who  up  to  28th  June  was  employed  (on 
probation)  by  the  directorate  of  railways,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  to  arrest  him. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  are  requested  to 
be  so  good  as  to  supplv  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  cus- 
tomary form,  the  presumptive  evidence  of  guilt,  as  well 
as  the  eventual  proofs  of  guilt  which  have  been  collected 
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up  to  the  present,   at  the  inquiry  at  Sarajevo  for  the 
purpose  of  the  latter  inquiry. 

(8)  The  Serbian  Government  will  reinforce  and 
extend  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  pre- 
venting the  illicit  traffic  of  arms  and  explosives  across 
the  frontier.  It  goes  without  saying  that  they  will 
immediately  order  an  inquiry  and  will  severely  punish 
the  frontier  officials  on  the  Shabatz-Loznitza  line  who 
have  failed  in  their  duty  and  allowed  the  authors  of  the 
crime  of  Sarajevo  to  pass. 

(g)  The  Royal  Government  will  gladly  give 
explanations  of  the  remarks  made  by  their  officials, 
whether  in  Serbia  or  abroad,  in  interviews  after  the 
crime,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Government,  were  hostile  towards 
the  Monarchy,  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Gov- 
ernment have  communicated  to  them  the  passages  in 
question  in  these  remarks,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
shown  that  the  remarks  were  actually  made  by  the  said 
officials,  although  the  Royal  Government  will  itself  take 
steps  to  collect  evidence  and  proofs. 

(lO)  The  Royal  Government  will  inform  the  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Government  of  the  execution  of  the 
measures  comprised  under  the  above  heads,  in  so  far 
as  this  has  not  already  been  done  by  the  present  Note, 
as  soon  as  each  measure  has  been  ordered  and  carried 
out. 

If  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  are  not  satis- 
fied wath  this  reply,  the  Serbian  Government,  consider- 
ing that  it  is  not  to  the  common  interest  to  precipitate 
the  solution  of  this  question,  are  ready,  as  always,  to 
accept  a  pacific  understanding,  either  by  referring  this 
question  to  the  decision  of  the  International  Tribunal  of 
The  Hague,  or  to  the  Great  Powers  which  took  part  in 
the  drawing  up  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  Serbian 
Government  on  31st  March,  1909. 

It  is  sufficient  comment  on  the  conciliatory  nature  of 
this  reply  to  remark  that  in  all  diplomatic  circles  which 
were  working  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
it  created  a  very  favourable  impression.  Serbia  had 
humbled  her  national  pride  to  an  unexpected  extent  and 
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conceded  practically  everything  that  the    Monarchy  had 
required,  the  only  reservations  being  m  respect  to  the  two 
clauses    which    insisted    that    representatives    of    Austria- 
Hungary  should  participate  in  the  repression  of  the  "  sub- 
versive movement  directed  against  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  Monarchy  "  and  take  part  in  judicial  investigations 
on  Serbian  soil.     There  was,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more 
behmd   this   demand   than   appeared   on   the   surface.     If 
Serbia  had  once  admitted  Austro-Hungarian  officials,  it  is 
questionable  whether  she  would  ever  have  been  able  to 
rid  herself  of  them.     They  would  have  become  inevitably 
the  hub  of  a  vast  organisation  of  espionage  and  corruption, 
eating  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  the  nation,  sapping  its 
vitality,  ever  weakening  it  until  it  became  once  more  the 
poor,  hapless  tool  of  its  mighty  neighbour.     Had  Austria's 
intentions  in  this  respect  been  straightforward  she  could 
with  confidence  have  accepted  the  Serbian  offer  to  submit 
the    clauses    to    International    Arbitration;    but    she   well 
knew    that     the     measure     of     unrestricted     interference 
which  she  coveted  would  not  be  granted  by  any  impartial 

tribunal. 

Confirmation  of  the  bellicose  intentions  of  the  Monarchy 

was  provided  by  the  undue  haste  which  marked  the  final 
stage  of  the  negotiations.  M.  Pashitch  presented  his 
reply  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  at  5.45  p.m.  on 
July  25th,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  Baron  Giesl  had 
digested  that  somewhat  lengthy  and  complicated  document, 
despatched  a  notification  of  its  unsatisfactory  character  and 
announced  his  impending  departure.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  left  Belgrade  with  the  personnel  of  the  Legation. 

Despite  this  sudden  rupture  of  Austro- Serbian  diplo- 
matic relations,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  firm  attitude 
adopted  by  the  Triple  Entente,  and  the  British  proposals 
for  a  Conference,  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made, 
would  prevent  a  European  outbreak ;  but  all  negotiations 
were  suspended  on  July  28th,  when  Austria  declared  war 
on  Serbia  in  the  following  terms  :  — 
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"The  Royal  Government  of  Serbia  not  having  given  a 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  Note  presented  to  it  by  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ministry  on  July  23rd,  1914,  the  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Government  finds  it  necessary  itself  to  safe- 
guard its  rights  and  interests  and  to  have  recourse  for  this 
purpose  to  force  of  arms.  Austna-Hungajry,  therefore, 
considers  itself  from  this  moment  m  a  state  of  war  with 
Serbia," 

With    this    momentous    declaration,     the    pourparlers 
between  Vienna  and  Belgrade   were  brought  to  a  close. 
Both  the  Triple  Alliance   and  the   Triple   Entente  were 
quick  to  recognise  that  not  merely  the  Austro-Serbian,  but 
the  general  European  question  w^as  mvolved,  and,  while  as 
early  as  July  23rd,  Germany  had  indicated  to  France  that 
if  the  struggle  was  not  localised  she  feared  tnat  dangerous 
friction  might  arise  between  the  two  groups,  Viscount  Grey 
inaugurated  his  proposals  for  mediation  by  Britain,  France, 
Italy   and   Germany   on   July    24th.     The    following   day 
Viscount    Grey    renewed    his    suggestion,    again    insisting 
upon  the  necessity  for  German  co-operation,  and  Germany, 
on  her  part,  made  a  last  attempt  to  localise  the  struggle 
by  the  extraordinary  procedure  of  threatening  that  "  any 
mtervention   by   a   third   Power   would   have    mcalculable 
consequences."     Apparently     the     Central     Powers     were 
satisfied  that  the)'  could  again   attain   their  object   by  a 
combination  of  bluff  and  sabre-rattling,  and,  according  to 
Sir  Maurice  de  Bunsen,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Vienna 
had  expressed  his  conviction  that  Russia  would  keep  quiet 
during  the  chastisement  of  Serbia.    **  As  to  Germany,"  Herr 
Tschirsky  had  added,  "  she  knows  very  well  what  she  is 
about   m    backing   up   Austria-Hungary   in   this    matter." 
But    any    misunderstanding    was    speedily    removed    by 
Russia,  who  armounced  officially  that  "  an  Austro-Serbian 
conflict  could  not  leave  Russia  indifferent,"  and,  in  addition, 
the  Tzar's  Ambassador  personally  informed  Baron  Macchio 
that  if  actual  war  broke  out  with  Serbia  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  locahse  it,  as  Russia  was  not  prepared  to  give 
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way  again,  as  she  had  done  on  previous  occasions  and 
especially  during  the  Bosnian  annexation  crisis  it  is 
obvious/therefore,  that  Count  Berchtold  was  fully  cog- 
nisant of  the  grave  issues  involved  when  (doubtless  with 
the  consent  of  Germany)  he  telegraphed  his  declaration  of 

war  to  Serbia. 

On   July   26th,   after  the  return    of   the   Emperor   to 
Berlin   Germany  shifted  her  ground  so  far  as  the  proposed 
Conference    of    the    Powers    was    concerned.     Whereas 
hitherto  she  had  made  a  pretence  of  willmgness  to  take 
part  in  this  proceedmg,  she  now  confined  her  activities  to 
passing  on  to  Vienna  Viscount  Grey's  hope  that  Austria- 
Hungary  would  take  a  favourable  view  of  the   Serbian 
reply,  and  declined  to  go  beyond  that.     The  next  day  an 
important  conversation  took  place  m  London  between  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  and  the  German  Ambassador. 
Viscount  Grey  then  observed  that  the  Serbian  reply  went 
farther  than  could  have  been  expected  to  meet  the  Austrian 
demands  and  pointed  out  that  the  German  Secretary  of 
State  had  himself  declared  that  there  were  some  thmgs  m 
the  Austrian  Note  that  Serbia  could  hardly  have   been 
expected  to  accept.     He  assumed  that  the  Serbian  reply 
could  not  have  gone  as  far  as  it  did  unless  Russia  had 
exercised  conciliatory  influence  at  Belgrade,  and  therefore 
suggested  that  it  was  really  at  Vienna  that  counsels  of 
moderation  were   required.     If   Austria  put  the    Serbian 
reply  aside  as   being  worth   nothing  and   marched   mto 
Serbia,  it  meant  that  she  was  determined  to  crush  Serbia 
at  all  costs,  being  reckless  of  the  consequences  that  might 
be  involved.     He  accordingly  suggested  that  the  Serbian 
reply  should  be  at  least  treated  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and 
pause,  and   recommended  that  that  course   be   urged  at 

Vienna. 

These  views  were  communicated  by  the  German  Chan- 
cellor to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  who  had 
before  them  at  the  same  time  a  Russian  proposal  to  the 
effect  that  the  means  of  settling  the  Austro-Serbian  conflict 
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should  be  discussed  directly  between  the  Russian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Petro- 
grad.  We  are  thus  provided  with  an  illuminating  insight 
into  the  methods  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  statesmen,  for 
we  observe  tliat  on  July  28th  they  simultaneously  declmed 
the  Russian  suggestion,  declared  war  on  Serbia,  and  forth- 
with rephed  that  it  was  too  late  to  act  upon  Viscount  Grey's 
proposal,  because  the  events  (which  they  alone  had  pre- 
cipitated) had  marched  too  rapidly. 

With  one  notable  exception,  Serbia  had  no  concern 
with  the  further  development  of  the  European  crisis. 
Count  Mensdorff  called  upon  Viscount  Grey  on  July  29th. 
He  protested  that  Austria  had  no  idea  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement (incidentally,  it  will  be  remembered  that  only 
twenty-four  hours  later  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Rome 
informed  the  Marquis  di  San  Guihano  that  Austria  could 
not  promise  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Serbia),  and  the 
British  Minister  replied,  with  manifest  logic,  that  it  would 
be  quite  possible,  without  nominally  interfering  with  the 
indep>endence  of  Serbia  or  taking  away  any  of  her  territory, 
to  turn  her  into  a  sort  of  vassal  State.  Count  Mensdorff 
deprecated  this  remark ;  but  he  subsequently  put  forward 
the  extraordinary  theorem  that,  before  the  Balkan  war, 
Serbia  had  always  been  regarded  as  being  in  the  Austrian 
sphere  of  influence ! 

If,  as  this  short,  unsubstantiated  assertion  implied, 
Habsburg  diplomacy  visualised  Serbia  as  a  dependency 
and  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  fact  that  she  had 
emerged  gradually  out  of  Ottoman  tutelage  into  national 
freedom,  many  of  its  otherwise  incomprehensible  activities 
are  explained.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  the  refusal  of  a 
Customs  Union,  the  desire  to  prosper  and  expand,  the 
sympathy  for  the  Austrian  Serbs,  the  removal  of  the  Aus- 
trophile  King  Alexander,  and  the  outbursts  of  the  Belgrade 
press,  were  indeed  acts  of  unpardonable  insubordination. 
But,  if  Count  Mensdorff's  declaration  thus  served  to 
explain  the  demands  made  upon  Serbia  in  the  Ultimatum, 
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it   eifectually   exposed    the    hoUowness    of    the    dishonest 
indictment  by  which  they  were  prefaced. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  examined  from  the  viewpoint  either 
of  the  individual  ambition  of  the  Monarchy  or  the  care- 
fully elaborated  programme  of  the  Central  Powers,  Serbia 
(and  with  her  the  defined  sense  of  nationality  inborn  in 
the  Southern  Slavs)  was  an  obstacle  to  progress.  Her 
removal,  or  her  relegation  to  a  position  of  absolute 
dependence  upon  Austria-Hungary  was  a  first  essential  to 
the  substitution  of  German  land  domination  for  British  naval 
supremacy  and  the  evolution  of  Pan-German  world-hege- 
mony. The  real  "  Provocation  by  Serbia "  was  a  praise- 
worthy yearning  after  the  blessings  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent existence.  It  had  no  relation  to  the  actual  crime 
of  Sarajevo,  which,  in  effect,  merely  provided  the  Central 
Powers  with  an  opportunity  to  draw  the  Serbs  once  more 
within  the  sphere  of  Austrian  influence,  or  plunge  Europe 
into  bloodshed  at  a  moment  when  the  omens  seemed 
most  favourable  to  the  realisation  of  their  aspirations  by 
armed  force. 
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The  speech  was  a  bracing  tonic.  Hardly  any  other 
Miiiisicr  would  have  dared  to  m:ike  it  lest  he  should  be 
acv  u-ed  ot  reckless  optimism.  Coming  as  it  does,  however, 
from  General  SiMUTS,  who  has  no  particular  axe  to  grind, 
and  no  interest — save  that  of  the  Empire — to  push,  and 
who  has  l^seliind  him  a  firm  reputation  for  caution  and 
surenesri.  how  can  anyone  reid  his.  intercretation  of  the 
military  situation  without  kindling  to  new  enthusiasm  and 
conhdencc  ?  General  Smuts  tells  his  fellow-countrymen — 
and  wc  are  proud  to  note  that  he  spoke  throughout  of 
"us''  and  "ours" — that  "the  Central  Alliance  is  every- 
where  beaten  and  every \vliere  retiring  except  in  Russia." 
He  is  convinced  that  the  war  is  already  won,  always 
assuming  that  the  Allies  continue  steadfast  and  uns'iakable, 
and  ijo  on  deliverin£-  the  sledo^e-h2.mmer  blows  unticr  which 
Germany  is  reeling. — Daily  Telegraph,  October  5,  191 7. 
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T^HE  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
-*-  Empire  deserve  that  they  should  be  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  their  political  leaders  in  this  country. 
They  have  cheerfully  shouldered  immeasurable  burdens. 
For  more  than  three  years  they  have  borne  without  flinch- 
ing the  greatest  strain.  Their  determination  increases 
with  time,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  the  last  blows  in  this 
great  war  come  to  be  struck,  the  hardest  and  the  heaviest 
against  the  enemy  will  come  from  the  free  society  of 
nations  which  we  must  call  the  British  Empire.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  offspring  of  liberty,  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
household  of  freedom,  under  free  institutions  in  this  country 
and  other  associated  nations  of  the  Empire,  will  be  the  best 
champions  to  vindicate  liberty  over  the  whole  of  the  world. 
(Cheers.)  In  that  spirit  I  shall  speak  to  you  to-day,  not  to 
buoy  you  up  with  false  optimism,  but  to  make  you  realise 
the  facts  as  I  understand  them,  and  from  that  I  hope  we 
shall  gather  fresh  strength  and  confidence  for  the  task 
before  us.     (Cheers.) 

Personally  I  feel  sure  that  the  war  situation  is  clearing 
up,  and  that  the  issue  is  no  longer  in  doubt.  In  an 
interview  which  I  gave  some  time  ago  to  French  newspapers 
I  expressed  my  opinion  that  the  Germans  were  already 
beaten,  and  that  their  leaders  know  it.  That  is  my 
conviction,  and  if  that  is  so  it  lays  upon  us  the  clear  duty 
of  relaxing  and  sparing  no  efforts  to  reach  our  goal. 
CO  I 
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(Cheers.)  The  terrible  odds  against  which  we  have  been 
lighting  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war  are  being 
reversed,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  be  weary  now  that  the 
great  goal  is  looming  in  siglit.  I  cannot  discuss  with  you 
the  whole  of  tlie  war  situation.  But  there  are  certain 
points  to  which  I  may  usefully  refer.  I  propose  to  take 
the  Germans  on  their  own  ground,  the  ground  on  which 
they  are  strongest,  and  on  which  they  challenged  the 
world  and  calculated  su  xess  to  be  certain.  That  is  their 
purely  military  fighting  power.  That,  I  may  point  out  by 
the  way,  was  the  wrong  ground  for  them  to  choose.  In 
choosing  it  they  hive  made  probably  the  greatest  mistake 
of  their  whole  history,  for  this  war  has  turned  out  to  be 
contrary  to  German  calculations.  This  war  has  turned  out 
to  be  not  merely  a  military  war.  It  has  gone  far  deeper 
than  a  military  war.  Its  final  decision  will  depend  much 
more  on  political,  economical,  and  psychological,  than  upon 
merely  military,  factors.     (Hear,  hear.) 

ENKMY   ON    THE   DEFENSIVE. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  from  the  German  angle,  and 
see  how  the  purely  military  situation  stands  to-day,  at  the 
beo-inning  of  the  fourth  year  of  war.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions  the  enemy  is  everywhere  on  the  defensive, 
everywhere  slowly  retiring  before  us.  That  the  movement 
is  necessarily  slow  is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
new  form  of  warfare,  which  requires  enormous  transport  of 
heavy  artillery  and  mechanical  appliances  of  all  kinds. 
Even  an  advance  of  a  mile  by  us  involves  tremendous  loss 
to  the  enemy,  a  loss  comparable  to  the  losses  sustained  in 
the  great  battles  of  former  wars.  Such  losses  and  such 
defeats    are    being    continually    inflicted    on     the    enemy. 
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Take  the  Western  front,  where  the  flower  of  the  Gernnan 
army  is  gathered  to-day.  One  continuous  retirement  has 
been  proceeding  from  the  summer  of  last  year,  very  slow, 
but  very  sure.  Verdun,  Champagne,  Vimy,  Arras,  Mes- 
sines,  and  so  on.  On  that  almost  immovable  line  the 
manhood  of  Germany  is  slowly  bleeding  to  death,  and  a 
tragedy  of  slaughter  is  being  enacted  which  probably  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is  no  question 
of  great  pushes.  A  war  of  machinery  is  largely  immobile 
in  nature.  The  movements  are  slow,  but  the  results  are 
all  the  more  terrible  and  crushing. 

To  defeat  Germany  we  need  not  advance  to  the  Rhine 
nor  to  her  frontiers.  One  strip  of  country  is  as  good  as 
another  if  they  will  only  make  a  stand.  I  assure  you  that 
long  before  we  have  reached  the  German  frontier  or  the 
line  of  the  Rhine  Germany  will  have  sued  for  peace.  Our 
military  predominance  on  that  front  is  no  longer  in  question, 
and  remember  that  it  was  on  that  very  issue  of  military 
predominance  that  Germany  challenged  the  whole  world 
in  August,  19 14. 

Take  the  Italian  front.  Can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
successes  and  victories  of  the  Italian  armies  in  the 
recent  months  have  gained  for  our  Allies  complete  pre- 
dominance over  the  Austrians  on  that  front?  (Cheers.) 
Or  take  the  Turkish  front.  The  Turks  have  already  lost 
Armenia,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  now  there 
is  much  talk  of  Falkenhayn's  great  offensive  to  recapture 
Baghdad.  The  newspapers  of  the  Fatherland  are  stuffed 
to  the  full  with  material  which  is  mostly  meant  for  Turkish 
consumption.     Yet  in  the   midst  of  all  that  is  happening 

the  ever-victorious    Maude   has    struck  a  splendid  blow 

(loud  cheers)— and  has  captured  a  whole  Turkish  division 
on  the  Euphrates.  When  the  temperature  has  become 
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cooler,  and  fighting  on  the  great  Turkish  front  becomes 
possible,  you  may  look  forward  with  interest  to  develop- 
ments. I  do  not  say  there  will  not  be  a  keen  struggle, 
and  that  we  should  not  take  all  necessary  precautions,  but 
I  do  say  that  in  the  end  Turkey  will  find  out  that  she  is 
not  going  to  be  saved  by  her  German  masters  or  by 
Falkenhayn  from  still  further  humiliation  and  defeat. 
Defeated  and  retiring  everywhere,  the  enemy  has  singled 
out  one  opponent  for  his  offensive  blows.  He  is  doing 
his  best  to  strike  down  Russia.  Great  as  have  been  the 
blunders  of  Germany  in  the  past,  I  am  not  sure  that  from 
the  point  of  view  of  far-sighted  policy  this  is  not  her 
greatest  and   most   fatal   blunder  of  all.     The  invasion   of 

o 

Belgium    and    the     submarine     campaign     were     colossal 
mistakes,  which  have  cost  Germany  this  war. 

ENEMY'S   INTERNAL  CONDITION. 

Her  striking  down  of  Russia  at  this  juncture  may  do 
more,  and  may  even  compromise  her  distant  future,  for  she 
is  striking  one  who  cannot  defend  herself,  who,  like  herself, 
was  an  autocracy,  and  has  received  a  new  consciousness 
from  the  sufferings  of  this  war,  and  who  is  now  being  led 
blindfold,  incapable  of  offensive  action.  Russia  is  a 
woman  labouring  in  childbirth,  and  this  is  the  moment 
chosen  by  Germany  to  strike  her  down.  Whatever  may 
be  the  strict  rights  of  the  case,  the  spirit  of  history  will 
never  forgive  her.  The  liberty  which  has  been  painfully 
born  in  Russia  will  rise  and  become  the  most  implacable 
foe  of  the  future  Germany.  If  I  were  a  German  I  would 
carefully  bear  in  mind  the  good  old  Bismarckian  policy, 
and  would  avoid  making  an  enemy  of  the  Slav,  the  future 
historic    enemy    of    the    German.     That    is    the    military 
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situation.     The   Central     Alliance    is    everywhere    beaten, 
everywhere  retiring,  except  in  Russia. 

To  their  military  dangers  you  have  to  add  demoralised 
internal  conditions,  about  which  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  and  the  spectre  of  a  bankrupt  future.  Then  you  can 
see  the  end  is  no  longer  uncertain.  More  and  more  the 
real  inwardness  of  the  war  situation  is  being  appreciated 
in  Germany.  The  German  rulers  are  trying  to  still  the 
people  with  the  fond  hope  that  the  submarine  will  beat  us 
yet,  and  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  a  German 
peace.  All  their  hopes  now  centre  in  the  submarine,  the 
new  weapon  of  war,  as  the  decisive  weapon.  These  hopes 
are  destined  to  be  illusory.  Whatever  the  dangers  of  the 
submarine,  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  decisive  factor. 
That  you  can  take  from  me  as  bed-rock  fact.  (Cheers.) 
The  published  figures  show  that  the  submarine  is  being 
fought  with  rapidly-increasing  vigour  and  success,  and, 
what  with  diminishing  losses  and  with  our  rapidly-extending 
shipbuilding  programme  here  and  in  America,  we  are  con- 
fidently looking  forward  to  the  time  when  our  mercantile 
tonnage  will  be  on  the  increase,  instead  of  decreasing. 
(Cheers.)  It  is  useless  to  conceal  that  there  was  a  time 
w^hen  we  felt  very  anxious,  but  that  time  is  past.  The 
submarine  is  beaten  by  the  silent  heroism  of  the  Navy  and 
the  bravery  of  our  mercantile  marine.  (Cheers.)  Deeds 
have  been  done  on  the  seas  so  astounding  that  details 
cannot  be  published  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
general  political  temper  of  our  times  less  than  justice  has 
been  done  to  this  aspect  of  our  national  effort,  but  I 
feel  sure  that  the  future  will  appraise  it  at  its  true  value. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Defeated    on   the  battlefield,   baffled  in  the  submarine 
campaign,  the  enemy  is  now  more  and  more  striking  it  us 
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through  non-combatants,  through  our  women  and  children. 
At  every  opportunity  bombs  are  being  dropped  on  our 
towns  and  cities  in  order  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of 
our  population  and  to  weaken  and  destroy  our  national 
spirit.  Aerial  warfare  against  the  defenceless  is  now  their 
weapon,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  this  will  not 
only  fail,  but  prove  a  terrible  boomerang  to  the  enemy. 
(Prolonged  cheers.) 

*'EYE   FOR   AN   EYE." 

You  remember  what  happened  to  the  Zeppelins.  They 
visited  our  East  Coast  towns  and  scattered  bombs  all  the 
way.  They  were  really  more  dangerous  than  the  aero- 
planes, and  the  casualties  sustained  frofti  them  w^ere 
higher  ;  but  the  population  of  this  country  was  determined 
to  see  that  danger  through.  Where  is  the  Zeppelin  now? 
(Cheers.)  The  Zeppelin  was  followed  by  aeroplanes  in 
their  day  attacks  on  London.  We  took  their  measure  also, 
and  since  last  July  no  daylight  raid  has  taken  place  on 
London.  They  may  come  again,  but  I  am  sure  if  they 
do  they  will  get  the  reception  that  they  deserve.  (Cheers.) 
Now  the  enemy  has  taken  up  night  attacks.  It  is  very 
possible  that  they  will  continue,  and  they  may  conceivably 
increase  in  the  future.  We  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers 
of  these  new  attacks  and  the  difficulty  of  meeting  them 
adequately.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that,  in  spite  of  the 
most  resolute  defence  on  the  Western  front,  the  enemy 
machines  continually  bomb  behind  our  lines  at  night. 
However,  we  have  not  been  discouraged,  but  have  set 
about  the  defence  of  London  on  novel  lines,  and  with  a 
great  measure  of  success.  Lo.idon  has  within  the  last 
week   or   so  been    visited    by    at    least   twenty    machines 

a    night,  yet   only    one    or  two   have  really   succeeded  in 
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penetrating  the  defences.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  defences  will 
continue  to  develop,  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  will  tend  to  the  more 
complete  protection  of  this  great  nerve-centre  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  other  places  likely  to  be  visited  by 
enemy  machines.     (Cheers.) 

Naturally,  you  willnot  expect  me  to  give  particulars, 
nor  to  give  any  definite  promise  of  certainty  of  success — the 
whole  field  of  operations  is  so  very  novel — but  no  effort  will 
be  spared  to  protect  the  people  against  these  outrages. 
The  Government  appreciate  to  the  full  the  calmness  and 
heroism  displayed  by  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances.  It  is  no  use  minimising  the 
danger  and  alarm  caused  by  these  raids,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  worst  possible  policy  to  exaggerate  them. 
The  Germans  receive  the  most  exaggerated  and  distorted 
accounts  of  the  demoralising  effects  and  the  damage 
caused.  I  have  seen  accounts  by  so-called  neutral  eye- 
witnesses who  give  the  most  awful  and  astounding  reports 
of  these  raids  and  their  effects.  The  London  population  is 
pointed  out  as  in  a  state  of  ungovernable  panic,  and  many 
banks  and  business  places  are  reported  to  have  been 
destroyed. 

You  know  that  the  material  result  of  these  raids  is  abso- 
lutely negligible,  and  as  for  the  loss  of  life,  several  more 
people  are  killed  and  injured  in  'bus  accidents  than  by  the 
raids.  I  have  been  in  every  raid  since  last  July,  and  nothing 
has  struck  me  more  than  the  calmness  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  I  think  there  is  a  little  too  much  light-heartedness 
in  some  quarters,  and  it  would  be  wise  for  every  citizen  to 
follow  the  sound  advice  issued  by  the  police  with  regard  to 
taking  cover.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nothing  can  be  wider  of  the 
mark  than  the  distortions  and  exaggerations  given  to  the 
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German  people  to  buoy  them  up  with  false  hopes  that 
these  raids  are  steadily  undermining  our  national  morale, 
and  that  London  is  being  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

BOMBS    ON    GERMANY. 

All  will  be  well  if  all  will  do  their  duty.     The   people 

have   a  right  to  the  best   protection  the  Government  can 

give   them^  while  the  Government  are   entitled  to  expect 

from  you  the   observance   of  that   steadfastness    of  spirit 

which  is  the  one  assured  foundation  of  our  coming  victory. 

Our  air  policy  has  been  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 

enemy.     It   has    been    our    main    and    constant    object  to 

obtain  and  maintain  military  predominance  in  the  air  on 

the  various   fronts,  and  to  bomb  only  military  objectives 

and  naval  bases  of  all   sorts.       Since    July  31    there   has 

been  a  great  battle  in  Flanders,  and  simultaneously  a  great 

struggle  in  the  air.     In  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  last  year 

we  mastered  the  enemy  completely   in   the  air.     He   has 

made  great  efforts  to  prevent  us  doing  it  again.     He  has 

concentrated  a  great  many  aeroplanes  against  us  from  every 

front.  We  started  bombing  with  heavier-than-air  machines. 

The  enemy  followed  us,  but  has  not  caught  us  up.    He  bombs 

French  towns  and  troops   behind  the  lines,  and  does  far 

more    damage   there,  inflicts   far  heavier  losses,   than   we 

have  suffered   in  England.     But  we  bomb  him  more,  and 

with   far   greater   losses,  behind  his   lines.     (Hear,   hear.) 

Last   month    our    naval  and   military  aeroplanes    dropped 

207  tons  of  bombs  behind  the  enemy  lines.     In  the  same 

period  the  enemy  dropped  4^  tons  of  bombs  on  London. 

In    that    month   we  bombed   him    twenty-three    days    and 

nineteen    nights,    chiefly    attacking     his     aerodromes    at 

St.  Denis  Westrem  and  Gontrode,  where  the  Gothas  live, 

setting  hangars  and  sheds  on  fire,  damaging  his  machines, 
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and  pitting  his  aerodromes  with  shells.  We  also  bombed 
his  railway  sidings,  causing  him  very  heavy  losses.  In 
London  during  last  month  the  total  casualties  in  air  raids 
were  fifty-one  killed  and  247  injured.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  the  total  losses  in  air  raids  were 
191  killed  and  749  wounded,  as  against  487  persons  killed 
and  14,104  injured  in  traffic  accidents  in  the  metropolitan 
police  area.  You  will  see  therefore  that  for  the  same 
period  the  losses  in  'bus  accidents  have  been  several  times 
as  great  as  those  from  air  raids.  Hitherto  we  have  as  far 
as  possible  avoided  using  aeroplanes  as  engines  of  destruc- 
tion and  terrorism  against  the  civil  population  of  the 
enemy  countries.  The  enemy,  on  the  contrary,  has  from 
the  very  beginning  devoted  his  aircraft  to  all  kinds  of  non- 
military  uses.  First  with  the  Zeppelins  and  now  with  the 
aeroplanes  he  is  conducting  a  campaign  of  ruthless 
terrorism  against  undefended  towns  and  populous  centres 
which  have  no  direct  military  value  at  all. 

Indeed,  one  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Germans  in  their  air  raids  are  avoiding  objects  of  direct 
military  value.  There  is  really  no  indication  that  they  are 
trying  to  strike  buildings  or  works  of  military  importance. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Invariably  they  attack  the  residential 
quarters  in  London,  and  not  those  outside  the  arsenals  and 
fortifications,  or  even  its  docks  and  such  places  of  direct 
military  importance,  except  very  occasionally  and  as  if  by 
mistake.  I  imagine  the  object  of  all  this  calculative 
brutality  has  been  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
civilian  population  and  destroy  the  morale  of  the  people 
by  every  means,  however  abominable,  and  secondly  to  force 
us  to  take  our  machines  from  the  front  for  the  defence  of 
London  and  other  areas.  In  both  these  objects  tliey  have 
miserably  failed.     (Hear,  hear.)     There  is  not  in   London. 
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or  in  England  a  single  machine  taken  from  the  front  for 
home  defence,  and  the  national  temper,  instead  of  weaken- 
ing, is,  on  the  contrary,  hardening  under  the  strain  of 
these  terrors.  (Cheers.)  If  the  Germans  understood  the 
psychology  of  this  people  they  would  have  no  doubt  about 
this.  (Cheers.)  Cowards  become  more  cowardly  under 
the  threat  of  danger,  but  brave  men  and  women  only 
become  more  determined,  and  the  people  of  London  are 
now,  after  the  raids,  thinking  less  of  peace  than  ever 
before.  (Cheers.)  But  the  Germans  never  understood 
the  psychology  of  their  enemies,  and  so  they  will  continue 
to  blunder  on  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

BRITAIN'S  FUTURE  POLICY. 
Meanwhile  a  very  bitter  temper  is  growing  up  in  this 
country,  which  the  Government  will  have  to  reckon  with 
seriously  in  settling  their  air  policy,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
not  be  the  people  of  this  country  who  will  be  to  blame  for 
any  intensification  of  the  horrors  of  war.  It  is  wrong  to 
think  that  we  have  hitherto  had  no  means  at  all  of  carrying 
aerial  warfare  into  their  country.  Ever  since  the  Battle  of 
the  Somme  we  have  had  a  clear  military  supremacy  in  the 
air,  and  in  a  small  way  could  have  followed  it  up,  but 
we  felt  that  we  should  rather  prepare  for  an  air  offensive  on  a 
large  scale,  and  we  were  also  anxious  as  far  as  possible  to 
avoid  adding  further  horrors  to  this  war,  already  the  most 
cruel  in  history.  But  we  are  dealing  with  an  enemy  whose 
"  kultur  " — (laughter) — has  not  carried  him  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  to  whom  you  can  only 
apply  the  maxim  of  ''  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  (Cheers.)  On  that  principle  we  are  now  most 
reluctantly  forced  to  apply  to  him  the  bombing  policy  which 
he  has  applied  to  us.     I  am  afraid  the  Government  has  no 
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lonu^er  any  choice  in  the  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  Allow  me, 
liuwevcr,  to  emphasise  two  points  which  I  hope  will  b(; 
borne  in  mind  when  it  is  ultimately  found  that  my  words 
to-day  iirc  not  mere  idle  threats,  but  are  serious  and  far- 
reaching  in  import.  First,  we  did  not  begin  this  business 
of  bombing  industrial  and  populous  centres.  The  enemy 
began  the  practice,  just  as  he  began  the  use  of  poison  gas 
and  many  other  contraventions  of  international  law.  We 
have  been  most  reluctantly  forced  to  follow  suit  after  a  long 
delay,  which  has  seriously  tried  the  patience  of  the  British 
people. 

''NOT  ONLY  OUR  DUTY  BUT  OUR  RIGHT." 

Secondly,  I  look   upon    these  developments   of   the  art 

of  war  as  truly  bad   and  immoral.     While   I   do   not  fear 

them,  if,  as  in  the  present  circumstances,  they  are  forced 

upon  us,  yet  I  should   infinitely  have  preferred  that  both 

sides  should  desist  from  such  cruel  practices.     We  shall  do 

our   best  to  avoid   German   abominations,   and   in  our  air 

offensive  against  commercial  and  industrial  places  we  shall 

use    every    endeavour    to     spare    as    far    as    possible   the 

innocent   and   defenceless,    who  have   always  in  the  past 

enjoyed  the    protection    of  international  law.       But    it   is 

inevitable  in  any  extended  air  offensive  on  enemy  territory 

now  forced  on  us  that  they  should  to  some  extent    also 

suffer,    and   I   can    only  express    the    deepest  regret  that 

these  developments  should  have   been  forced  on  us.     This 

war  is  already  cruel  and   horrible  beyond  anything  known 

in  the  history  of  mankind,  and   it  is  slowly   breaking  the 

heart  of  humanity.     It  is  almost  unbearable  to  think   that 

another  chapter  of  horrors  must  be    added   to  the    awful 

story.     But  we  can   only  plead   that   it  has  not  been  our 

doing,  and   that  the    blame  must   rest  on  an   enemy  who 
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apparently  recognises  no  laws,  human  or  divine — (cheers) 
— who  knows  no  restraint  or  pity,  who  sang  Te  Deums 
over  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  and  to  whom  the 
maiming  and  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and  children 
appears  a  legitimate  means  of  warfare.  In  the  face  of 
such  abominations  it  is  not  for  us  to  fold  our  hands  meekly. 
We  can  only  fight  to  the  uttermost  for  the  ideals  of 
humanity  and  civilisation,  which  we  trust  and  feel  certain 
will  triumph  in  the  end.      (Hear,  hear.) 

Without  being  an  optimist,  and  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  obscurities  and  uncertainties  and  dangers  which 
surround  us,  I  believe  that  essentially,  and  in  the  deepest 
sense,  the  war  is  won — (cheers) — and  that  there  are  to-day 
marshalled  against  the  German  autocracy  forces,  moral, 
military,  and  economic,  which  in  the  end  ought  to,  and 
will,  prove  invincible.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  many  a  battle 
has  gone  wrong,  many  a  victory  has  been  forfeited  and 
lost,  through  indecision  and  wavering  and  the  loss  of 
nerve  at  the  end.  What  is  required  of  you  is  an  unalter- 
able determination  to  hold  on  and  to  see  the  struggle 
through — (cheers) — not  in  any  selfish,  imperialist  spirit, 
but  in  the  conviction  that  this  is  Armageddon,  in  which 
the  power  of  militarism  must  be  slain  for  ever.  It  is  not 
only  our  duty  but  our  right  and  our  privilege  to  fight  to 
the  uttermost  to  secure  that  victory.  (Cheers.)  What  is 
required  of  your  political  leaders  is  calmness  and  fore- 
sight, wisdom  to  avoid  all  false  moves  in  this  last  decisive 
phase  of  the  struggle,  and  moderation  which  will  not 
prolong  this  agony  one  day  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
With  the  people  and  the  leaders  understanding  and  trust- 
ing each  other  on  that  high  moral  basis,  I  have  absolutely 
no  doubt  in  the  result.     (Cheers.) 

f  Tinted  in  Great  Britain  by  Thi  Field  &  Queen  (Hobaci  Coi)  Ltd., 
Bream't  BuildLingt,  London,  B.C.  4. 
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The    British    naval   airman   who  When    the    crew   of   the   Belgian 

tirvck     down     one     of     the  Prince,     torpedoed     hy     the 

Gothas    which    had    mnde    a  Germans,   were   on    the   deck 

raid    on    undefended    South-  of    the    U-toat    on    July    31 

end    on   August   12     saw   the  their     lifehelts     were     taken 

occupants    clinging    to    their  nioay   from    them    and   flung 

machine     in     the     sea.       He  into    the    sea    ty    an    officer, 

threw  his  lifelclt  to  them.  Later      the      U-loat      dived, 

leaving   the  men  to  drown. 

The  murder  of  thirty-eight  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Belgian 
Ft: lire  on  July  31  is  not  a  new  German  crime.  There  could  not  be  a 
■new  German  crime.  But  it  is  an  old  crime  with  elements  of  unique 
cruelty  and  will  stand  out  indelibly  in  the  black  calendar  of  the 
Kaiser's  forces.  Its  perpetrators  took  every  precaution  against  the 
details  leaking  out.  That  is  to  say,  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Turks  in  Armenia,  they  sought  to  exterminate  every  living  witness 
for  the  prosecution.  But  three  members  of  the  crew  survive,  and 
their  sworn  testimony  may  be  inspected  at  the  British  Admiralty. 

Before  quoting  these  affidavits  it  may  be  as  well  to  print  the 
ofl&cial  report  issued  by  the  Admiralty  on  August  6 : —  x 

As  has  already  been  reported  unofficially  in  the  Press  the 
British  steamer  Belgian  Prince  was  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine  on  July  31.  The  crew  abandoned  the  ship  in  two 
boats  and  were  ordered  on  to  the  upper  deck  of  the  submarine 
by  the  German  commander.  Under  his  directions  the  boats 
were  then  smashed  with  axes  and  the  crew  of  the  Belgian 
Prince  deprived  of  their  lifebelts.  The  master  was  taken  below 
and  the  hatch  closed ;  the  submarine  submerged  without 
warning  with  forty-three  men  standing  on  her*deck.  This  was 
the  entire  crew  of  the  Belgian  Prince.  With  the  exception  of 
three  all  these  were  drowned.  The  three  survivors  had 
contrived  to  retain  their  lifebelts  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  picked  up  after  having  been  in  the  water 
^eleven    hours.      The    details    of     this    atrocious    outrage    are 
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supported  by  the  separate  affidavits  of  the  three  survivors. 
The  cold-blooded  murder  of  these  men  equals,  if  it  does  not 
transcend,  the  worst  crimes  which  our  enernies  have  committed 
against  humanity. 

Here  are  the  statements  of  the  three  survivors  : — 

1.— THOS.    A.    BOWMAN,   Chief  Engineer. 

About  7.50  p.m.  on  July  31  I  was  on  the  after  deck  of  the  ship 
off  wat-ch.  I  was  taking  a  stroll  and  having  a  smoke.  Suddenly  I 
heard  a  shout,  "  Here's  a  torpedo  coming,"  and  I  looked  and  saw 
fche  wake  of  what  I  took  to  be  a  torpedo  coming  towards  the  ship 
on  the  port  side.  I  shouted  a  wammg,  but  had  hardly  got  th« 
words  out  of  my  mouth  when  the  torpedo  struck  us. 

I  was  thrown  on  the  deck  by  a  piece  of  spar,  and  when  I  recovered 
I  found  the  ship  had  got  a  very  heavy  list  to  port,  and  that  nearly 
all  hands  had  taken  to  the  Iwats.  I  got  into  the  starboard  lifeboat, 
which  was  my  station.  While  we  were  getting  into  the  boats  a 
submarine  began  firing  at  the  wires  of  our  wireless  apparatus,  which 
she  destroyed.  I  did  not  see  the  submarine  while  she  was  firing,  but 
when  we  got  some  distance  away  in  the  boats,  about  200  yards.  I 
saw  the  submarine.  She  appeared  on  the  forward  end  of  the  ship 
and  made  towards  the  boats,  and  hailed  us  in  English  to  come 
alongside  of  her.  We  rowed  alongside  of  her,  being  covered  all  the  f 
time  by  their  machine-guns  and  revolvers.  The  commander  of  the 
submarine  then  asked  for  the  captain,  the  master  of  my  ship,  to 
go  on  board.  He  was  taken  down  inside  the  submarine.  The  rest  of 
us  were  ordered  on  board  and  lined  up  on  her  deck.  The  German 
sailors,  to  whom  an  officer  gave  orders  in  German,  then  ordered  us- 
in  English  to  take  off  our  lifebelts  and  overcoats  and  lay  them  on. 
the  deck.  Then  the  sailors  came  along  searching-  us,  and 
deliberately  kicked  the  majority  of  the  lifebelts  over1x)ard.  We  had 
to  hold  up  our  hands  in  the  surrender  position  while  being  searched. 
Everything  of  value  was  taken  from  us.  In  my  case  they  took  my 
seaman's  discharge  book,  containing  four  &\  Treasury  Notes  and 
my  certificate  of  competency.  They  threw  my  book  and  ticket 
over'lx)ard  and  kept  the  money. 

After  this  the  German  sailors  got  into  our  lifeboats  and  thic\v 
the  oars  and  the  gratings  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  bailers 
overboard.  They  took  the  provisions  and  compasses  out  and  put  them 
into  the  submarine,  and  then  damaged  the  life1x>ats,  rendering  thera 
useless  by  breaking  the  sides  of  the  boats  with  some  instruments 
■which  I  took  to  be  the  axes  carried  by  the  lifeboats  as  part  of  their 
eauipment.     They  then  cast  the  boats  adrift. 

The  small  boat  was  left  intact,  and  five  German  sailors  got  into- 
her  and  went  towards  the  ship.  When  they  reached  the  Belgian 
Frince  they  signalled  with  a  flash-lamp  to  the  submarine.  Tbe- 
Bubmarine  moved  ahead  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  then  stopped, 
aod  after  a  moment  or  two  I  heard  a  rushing  souud,  like  water 
rushing  into  the  sinking  tanks  of  the  submarine,  and  I  shouted 
"Look  out — she  is  sinking!  " 

The  submarine  submerged,  leaving  the  whole  of  our  crew,  except 
the  captain,  who  was  still  below,  in  the  water  with  no  means  of 
escape  except  in  the  case  of  the  few  who  still  retained  their  lifebelti. 
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I  attempted  lo  jump  clear,  but  was  carried  down  with  the  submarine, 
and  when  I  came  to  the  surface  I  could  only  see  about  a  dozen  of 
the  crew  left,  including  one  boy  who  was  shouting  fox' help.  I  swam 
towards  him.  He  had  a  lifebelt  on.  but  was  about  paralysed,  and 
I  held  him  up  during  the  night.  He  became  unconscious,  and 
eventually  died  while  I  was  holding  him  up. 

When  day  broke  I  saw  the  Belginn  Prince  still  afloat.  I  began  to 
swim  towards  her,  and  when  I  had  gone  a  short  distance  I  saw  hex 
blow  up.  After  seeing  the  ship  sink,  I  just  drifted  about  and  kept 
myself  afloat  for  an  hour  or  two  until  I  saw  smoke  on  the  horizon 
fiom  a  ship  which  came  in  my  direction.  She  proved  to  be  an 
English  patrol  boat.  I  swam  towards  her  and  ah©  picked  me  up. 
— (Signed)  Thomas  A.  Bowman. 

2.— GEORGE    SLISKI,  Member  of  the  Crew. 

On  Tuesday.  July  31,  at  about  7.55  p.m.,  a  torpedo  from  » 
Bubmarine  stnick  the  Belgian  Prince.  The  crew,  including  myself, 
got  into  the  ship's  boats,  and  a  few  minutes  afierwaords  a  German 
submarine  came  alongside  and  called  for  the  master,  who  went  on 
board,  and  was  taken  down  into  the  submarine.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew  were  mustered  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine.  The  oars, 
bailers,  and  gratings  of  two  of  the  ship's  boats  -were  thrown  into 
the  water,  and  the  boats  themselves  broken  up  with  axes.  The 
third  boat  the  Germans  took,  and  rowed  towards  the  Belgian  Prince. 

A  German  officer  ordered  all  the  crew  of  the  Belgian  Prince  to 
take  off  their  lifebelts  which  they  were  wearing,  also  their  overcoats, 
and  this  was  done.  The  submarine  steamed  away,  and  about  half  an 
Hour  afterwards  the  Germans  went  below.  The  submarine  submerged, 
leaving  the  entire  crew  on  the  deck,  with  the  exception  of  the 
captain,  who  had  been  taken  below. 

I  then  swam  -towards  the  Belgian  Prince,  which  I  reached  about 
5  a.m.  the  following  morning.  I  got  on  board,  and  about  half  an 
houj  afterwards  a  German  submarine  came  alongside.  I  got  into 
the  water.  Two  shells  were  fixed  at  the  Belgian  Prince,  which  sank 
in  two  oT  three  minutes.  I  saw  a  small  boat,  which  I  swam  to  and 
got  into — the  same  boat  the  Gei-mans  took  away  the  previous 
evening — and  about  half  an  houj  afterwards  I  was  picked  up  by  a 
British  patrol  boat. — (Signed)  George  Sliski. 

3.— WILLIE    SNELL,   an   American   Citizen. 

On  July  31,  about  8  p.m.,  I  heard  an  explosion.  Three  lifeboats 
were  lowered,  and  everyone  on  board  got  into  these.  When  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  vessel  a  German  submarine  came  up,  and  the 
commander  ordered  all  the  boats  alongside.  The  master  was  ordered 
below  in  the  submarine,  and  the  remainder  of  us  were  mustered  on 
the  deck.  The  oars,  gratings,  bailers,  and  everything  loose  m  the 
boats  which  we  had  left  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  German 
submarine  crew.  We  were  now  ordere'd  by  the  subm.arine  commander 
to  take  off  our  lifebelts  and  leave  them  on  deck,  which  was  done. 
He  then  came  along  and  kicked  many  of  the  lifebelts  off  into  the 
water. 

The  submarine  proceeded  away  from  the  Belgian  Prince  and 
■ubmerged,  leaving  our  entire  crew,  with  the  exception  of  the  master, 
on  its  deck    without  any  means   to   save  ourselves.    I   concealed   a 
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lifebelt  which  I  ha4  picked  up,  which  the  German  cominander 
failed  to  notice  when  he  was  kicking  the  lifebelts  overboard.  I  now 
put  it  on,  and  when  the  submarine  disappeared  I  swam  towards 
th«  Belgian  prince.  At  about  5  a.m.  I  was  about  one  mile  off  the 
ressel  wlien  she  broke  in  two.  Immediately  afterwards  I  saw  a 
submarine  come  up.  I  turned  and  swam  away  as  quickly  as  I 
coiild,  and  was  afterwards  picked  up  by  a  British,  patrol  boat. — 
(Signed)   Willie  Snell. 


In  recognition  of  his  gallant  act  in  torpedoing  the  Lusitania  the 
Kaiser  conferred  upon  Captain-Lieutenant  Hersing,  commander  of 
U21,  the  Order  Pour  Le  Merite;  but  he  told  Mr.  Gerard,  U.S. 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  that  he  "  would  not  have  permitted  the 
torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  if  he  had  known  it,"  and  that  "  no 
gentleman  would  kill  so  many  women  and  children."  Obviously, 
after  the  Belgian  Prince  case,  other  German  "  gentlemen  "  deserve 
the  Order  Pour  Le  Merite ! 


Printed  in  Gre'ii  Britain  by  The  Field  &  Qlfen  (Horace  Cox)  Ltd, 
Bream's  Buildings,  London,  B.C.  4. 
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In  this  article  the  writer  proposes  to  place  on 
record  the  chief  offences  committed  by  Germany 
against  the  laws  of  war.  If  only  as  an  answer  to 
the  stealthy  pro-German  propaganda  and  as  a 
justification  for  the  demand  which  is  being  made 
for  reprisals,  it  is  important  that  the  facts  should 
be  stated  in  a  compact  and  accessible  form,  and 
be  widely  known. 

As  one  of  the  lines  of  defence  adopted  by 
Germans  and  their  secret  or  open  friends  is  to 
deny  that  the  crimes  were  ever  perpetrated,  I 
shall,  w^henever  possible,  cite  the  evidence  of 
German  documents  and  German  statements,  or 
of  dispassionate  neutrals.  The  documents  for  the 
most  part  are  soldiers'  diaries,  found  on  the 
enemy  prisoners  or  dead,  and  as  they  were  never 
intended  to  see  the  light  are  free  from  any  sort 
of  prejudice. 

I. — Crimes  committed  by  the  German 
Government. 

Germany  made  the  War.— The  German  White 
Book  (Official)  ;  "  We  were  perfectly  aware  that 
a  possible  warlike  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary 
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ag-ainst  Serbia  might  bring  Russia  upon  the  field, 
and  that  it  might  involve  us  in  a  war  in  accord- 
ance with  our  duty  as  allies.  We  could  not,  how^- 
ever,  .  .  .  advise  our  ally  to  take  up  a  yielding 
attitude  .  .  .  nor  deny  him  our  assistance  in 
these  trying  days." — Cd.  7860,  p.  406.  (This 
statement  is  particularly  important  as  contradict- 
ing the  assurance  given  by  Prince  Lichnowsky, 
German  Ambassador  in  London,  to  Sir  E.  Grey, 
that  "the  German  Government  were  endeavour- 
ing to  hold  back  and  moderate  the  Cabinet  of 
Vienna,"  on  July  21,  1914.  Both  are  given  in 
the  British  Official  Collected  Documents  relating 
to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European  ]\^ar. — Cd. 
7860,   pp.    151,   406.) 

Maximilian  Harden  :  "Why  not  admit  what  is 
and  must  be  the  truth,  that  everything  was  jointly 
prepared  by  Vienna  and  Berlin.  We  should  be 
.  .  .  unworthy  of  the  men  who  achieved  Prussian 
predominance  in  Germany  ...  if  fifty  years 
after  Koniggratz  things  could  be  otherwise." — 
Zukunft,  August  1,  1914. 

"  Let  us  drop  our  miserable  attempts  to  excuse 
Germany's  action.  Not  against  our  wall  and  as 
a  nation  taken  by  surprise  did  we  fling  ourselves 
into  this  gigantic  venture.  We  willed  it;  we  had 
to  will  it." — Zukunft,  November  19 14  (quoted  in 
the  Paris  Temps,  November  20,  1914). 

Baron  Wangenheim,  German  Ambassador  in 
Constantinople,  on  July  15,  1914,  eight  days 
before  the  communication  of  the  Austrian  ulti- 
matum to  Serbia,  informed  Senator  Garroni,  the 
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Italian  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  that  the 
Note  would  be  so  worded  as  to  render  war  in- 
evitable. This  important  fact  was  disclosed  by 
Si^nor  Barzilai  in  his  speech  at  Naples  on 
September  26,   1915. 

Gcniianv  viohitcd  the  Neulrality  of  Belgium. 
— Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollwe^  in  the  Reichs- 
tao^ :  **  Necessity  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have 
occupied  Luxemburg  and  have  perhaps  already 
entered  Belgium.  That  is  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates of  international  law.  The  wrong — I  speak 
openly — the  wrong  we  are  thereby  committing 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  military 
aims  have  been  attained." — August  4,  1914. 

Germany  and  Austria  mobilised  first. — The 
Austrian  general  mobilisation  was  ordered  at  one 
in  the  morning  of  July  31,  1914.  This  is  not 
denied  by  the  Germans. — Cd.  7860,  p.  222.  The 
Russian  general  mobilisation  was  ordered,  ac- 
cording to  the  German  official  White  Book, 
"during  the  afternoon  of  July  31." — Cd.  7860, 
p.  412. 

Germany  attacked  France. — M.  Viviani,  the 
French  Prime  Minister,  reported  on  August  2, 
1914  :  "North  of  Delle  two  German  patrols  .  .  . 
crossed  the  frontier  this  morning  and  advanced 
.  .  .  more  than  six  miles  from  the  frontier.  The 
officer  who  commanded  the  first  has  blown  out 
the  brains  of  a  French  soldier." — Cd.  7860, 
p.  236.  Herr  Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  German 
Chancellor,  admitted  in  the  Reichstag  on 
August  4,  "against  express  orders  a   patrol  of 
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the  XIV.  Army  Corps,  apparently  led  by  an 
officer,  crossed  the  frontier  on  August  2,"  and 
proceeded  to  alleg^e  that  "long-  before  this  .  .  . 
French  airmen  had  penetrated  Southern  Ger- 
many and  had  thrown  bombs  on  our  railway 
lines.  French  troops  had  attacked  our  frontier 
guards  at  the  Schlucht  Pass." — Cd.  7860,  p.  438. 
Herr  von  Schoen,  the  German  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  referred  to  these  aeroplane  raids  and  said 
they  occurred  at  Wesel,  the  Eiffel  country, 
Karlsruhe  and  Nuremberg.  A  search  has  been 
made  through  the  Wesel,  Karlsruhe  and  Nurem- 
berg newspapers  and  it  shows  that  no  such 
incident  is  recorded  in  them.  And  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  Nuremberg  on  April  3,  1916,  in- 
formed an  inquirer:  "The  Acting  General  Com- 
mandant of  the  3rd  Bavarian  Army  Corps  in  this 
city  has  no  information  that  bombs  were  ever 
thrown  by  enemy  aeroplanes  upon  the  railway 
lines  Nuremberg-Kissingen  or  Nuremberg- 
Anspach,  either  before  or  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  All  such  assertions  and  newspaper  reports 
have  been  found  to  be  false."  The  combat  at  the 
Schlucht  is  equally  fabulous.  The  German 
declaration  of  war  against  France  w-as  not  issued 
until  August  3,  at  6.45  p.m. 

Germany  publicly  lied  concerning  Great 
Britain. — Herr  von  Bethmann  Hollweg  :  "The 
inner  responsibility  for  the  war  rests  with  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain." — Speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  December  2,  1914.  The  same 
speaker  said  on  August  4,  1914  :  "Great  Britain, 
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warmly  supported  by  us,  tried  to  mediate." — 
Cd.  7860,  p.  436.  The  German  White  Book, 
dated  August  1914,  stated:  "These  endeavours 
of  ours  for  mediation  were  being  continued  with 
increasing  energy,  supported  by  English  diplo- 
macy."— Cd.  7860,  p.  411. 

Falsification  of  Documents.  —  The  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  on  October  13  and 
November  24,  1915,  published  documents  seized 
by  the  Germans  in  the  Belgian  archives,  relating 
to  armed  assistance  by  Great  Britain  if  Belgium 
were  attacked,  and  at  the  same  time  the  German 
Government  published  a  Dutch  edition  of  these 
documents,  accompanied  by  a  photograph  of  the 
text.  The  photograph  <:ontained  a  passage  on 
the  margin  :  "The  entry  of  the  English  into  Bel- 
gium would  only  take  place  on  the  violation  of 
our  neutrality  by  Germany,"  w'hich  w-as  omitted 
in  the  Dutch  translation  and  in  the  German 
newspaper.  A  second  passage  was  deliberately 
altered.  It  ran  in  the  photograph:  "Our  con- 
versation was  quite  confidential."  The  German 
Government  altered  this  into:  "Our  convention 
was  quite  confidential,"  making  it  appear 
that  there  w^as  a  secret  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium. 

The  parallel  of  the  Ems  dispatch,  which  was 
deliberately  falsified  by  Bismarck  to  create  war, 
will  at  once  suggest  itself.  "Blessed  is  the 
hand,"  wrote  the  German  historian,  Hans  Del- 
briick,  "that  falsified  the  Ems  dispatch." 
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II. — Crimes  committed  on  Land  by  the 
German  Army 

(i)  Against  Combatants 

Systematic  Murder  of  Wounded  and  Prisoners. 
— Diary  of  R.  Brenneisen,  of  the  112th  German 
Regiment,  prisoner  in  Great  Britain:  "The 
brigade  order  is  to  shoot  all  Frenchmen  who 
fall  into  our  hands,  wounded  or  not.  No 
prisoners  are  to  be  made."  This  refers  to  an 
order  issued  by  Major-General  Stenger,  com- 
manding the  58th  Brigade,  given  verbally. — 
Bland,  Germany^s  Violations  of  the  Laws  of  War, 
an  official  French  work,  p.  53  ;  cf.  J.  H.  Morgan, 
German  Atrocities,  pp.  51-52. 

Diary  of  A.  Rothacher,  142nd  Regiment, 
August  27,  1914:  "French  prisoners  and 
wounded  are  all  shot  because  they  mutilate  and 
ill-treat  our  wounded." — Bland,  54  in  photo- 
graphic facsimile. 

Jauersclies  Tagcblatt,  Octobfr  18,  n;i4  :  An 
account  by  Unter-Offizier  Klemt,  154th  Regi- 
ment, of  fighting  on  September  24:  "We 
reached  a  little  depression ;  French  soldiers  lay 
there,  dead  or  wounded,  in  a  mass.  We  killed 
or  bayoneted  the  wounded.  ...  I  heard  some 
extraordinary  cracks.  A  soldier  of  the  154th 
was  bringing  the  butt  of  a  rifle  down 
vigorously  on  the  bald  head  of  a  Frenchman. 
He  was  very  wisely  using  a  French  rifle  for  this 
purpose,  so  as  not   to    risk  breaking    his    own. 
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Very  tender-hearted  men  were  so  merciful  as  to 
finish  off  the  French  wounded  with  a  bullet,  but 
the  others  cut  and  thrust  at  them  as  much  as  they 
could.  Our  foes  had  fouo^ht  valiantly;  they 
were  picked  troops.  The  gallant  fusiliers  spare 
their  country  the  cost  of  caring  for  many  enemies, 
whether  these  be  wounded  slightly  or  severely." 
This  passao^e  is  reproduced  in  photographic  fac- 
simile by  Bedier,  Les  Crimes  Allemands, 
PP-  32-36.  It  is  ''certified  true  by  De  Niem, 
Lieutenant,"  and  no  protest  is  made  against  it 
in  the  German  new^spaper. 

Diary  of  Private  Hassemer  (VIII.  Army 
Corps):  "3 '9  1914.  At  Sommepy  (Marne) — A 
horrible  massacre,  the  village  burnt  to  the 
ground,  the  Frenchmen  thrown  into  the  burn- 
ing houses,  civilians  and  all  burnt  together." 
— Bedier,  p.  10. 

Liquid-Fire  Projectors. —  Instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Headquarters  of  the  2nd  German 
Army,  on  October  16,  1914,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  contained  the  following 
passage  :  "  Flame  projectors.  .  .  .  They  eject  a 
liquid  which  at  once  ignites  spontaneously.  The 
waves  of  flame  have  an  effective  range  of  25 
square  yards.  .  .  .  They  are  to  be  used  chiefly 
in  street  fighting." — Reproduced  photographic- 
ally. Bland,  281. 

No  protest  was  made  by  neutrals. 
Asphyxiating  Gas. — The  use    of    this    is    ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1899,  which  Germany  signed.     Sir  John  French 
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reported  on  May  3,  1915,  regarding  the  first  use 
of  poison  gas  on  the  British  front  at  Ypres  :  "A 
week  before  the  Germans  first  used  this  method 
they  announced  in  their  official  communique 
that  we  were  making  use  of  asphyxiating  gases. 
At  the  time  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  for 
this  astounding  falsehood,  but  now,  of  course,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  was  part  of  the  scheme.  It 
.  .  .  shows  they  recognised  its  illegality  and 
were  anxious  to  forestall  neutral  and  possibly 
domestic  criticism."  According  to  prisoners  the 
gas  was  contained  in  steel  cylinders,  fitted  with 
tubes  pointed  to  the  British  trenches.  Asphyxi- 
ating shells  were  also  employed  by  the  enemy. 

Crimes  against  the  Red  Cross  and  White  Flag, 
Firing  on  the  Red  Cross. — The  evidence  was 
collected  by  Lord  Bryce's  Committee  (Appendix 
to  Report,  Cd.  7895,  p.  135  flf.),  where  it  is  stated 
that  the  enemy  shelled  buildings  on  which  the 
Red  Cross  flag  was  conspicuously  flying,  even 
when  so  close  to  them  that  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  out  the  flag ;  that  he  fired 
on  stretcher-bearers  and  ambulances;  and  that  in 
one  case  a  Red  Cross  depot  w^as  shelled  on 
most  days  in  the  week. 

Abuse  of  the  Red  Cross. — Evidence  that  the 
Germans  mounted  machine-guns  in  Red  Cross 
ambulances  and  that  ammunition  was  carried  in 
a  Red  Cross  motor-car  under  command  of 
officers  is  contained  in  the  Report  of  Lord 
Bryce's  Committee. — Appendix,  Cd.  7895,  pp. 
138-140. 
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Misuse  of  the  White  Flag .—'' There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  these  offences  have  been  fre- 
quent, deliberate,  and  in  many  cases  committed 
by  whole  units  under  orders."— Lord  Bryce's 
Report,  p.  60. 

Murder  of  Medical  Officers  and  Stretcher- 
bearers.— WhWe  a  number  of  wounded  were 
bein^  attended  to  in  a  hospital  at  Gom^ry,  a 
patrol  of  the  47th  German  Infantry  appeared, 
and  began  a  general  massacre  of  the  wounded 
and  medical  staff.  Assistant-Surgeon  Vaissi^re 
was  mortally  wounded;  the  hospital,  full  of 
wounded,  was  deliberately  set  on  fire ;  Stretcher- 
bearer  Gresse  was  shot;  and  in  all  about  400 
wounded  Belgian  soldiers  were  killed  or  burnt 
to  death.  Statements  regarding  this  affair  have 
been  made  by  the  Chief  Surgeon  Simonin  and 
six  stretcher-bearers.  (Several  of  these  are 
printed  in  Bland,  pp.  229-244.) 

Use  of  Poison.— This  is  forbidden  by  The 
Hague  Convention.  A  message  sent  by  Captain 
Kriiger  of  the  German  South- West  African  force 
to  "Outpost,  Pforte,"  was  captured  by  General 
Botha  on  March  10,  1915,  and  ran  :  "The  patrol 
Gabib  has  been  instructed  thoroughly  to  infect 
with  disease  the  Ida  Mine.  Approach  Swakop 
and  Ida  Mine  with  extreme  caution  and  do  not 
water  there."— In  facsimile,  Cd.  8306,  p.  76.  In 
other  cases  arsenic  was  found  in  water,  and  a 
box  of  sodium  arsenite  (used  for  sheep-dip, 
weighing  60  lb.)  was  discovered  near  such  wat^r. 
The  German  commander  professed  that  "water- 
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places  have  to  be  regarded  as  war  material,"  and 
were  therefore  "rendered  useless."  He  alleged 
that  large  notice-boards  were  placed  to  warn  the 
British.  This,  according  to  General  Botha,  was 
untrue.  On  General  Botha  threatening  reprisals 
the  practice  stopped. 

Maltreatment  of  Prisoners  of  War. — Report 
of  Major  Vandaleur,  captured  October  13,  1914; 
"At  f3ouai  I  was  subjected  to  continual  abuse 
and  revilement.  .  .  .  No  food  was  given,  no 
straw.  .  .  .  On  October  17  ...  we  were  all 
marched  off  to  the  railway  Station,  being  reviled 
at  and  cursed  all  the  way  by  German  officers  as 
well  as  German  soldiers.  One  of  our  officers 
was  spat  on  by  a  German  officer.  .  .  .  We  were 
driven  into  closed-in  wagons  from  which  horses 
had  just  been  removed,  fifty-two  men  being 
crowded  into  the  one  in  which  the  other  four 
officers  and  myself  were.  So  tight  were  we 
packed  that  there  was  only  room  for  some  of  us 
to  sit  down  on  the  floor.  This  floor  was  covered 
fully  three  inches  deep  in  fresh  manure,  and  the 
stench  of  horse  urine  was  almost  asphyxiating. 
...  At  Mons  I  was  pulled  out  in  front  of  the 
wagon  by  the  order  of  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  station,  and  after  cursing  me  in  filthy  lan- 
guage ...  he  ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to 
kick  me  back  into  the  wagon,  which  he  did  [Major 
Vandaleur  was  wounded].  .  .  .  One  of  these 
wagons  is  considered  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
six  horses  or  forty  men,  and  this  only  with  the 
doors  open   to  admit  of  ventilation."       In   this 
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wa^on  they  were  seventy-two  hours. — Cd.  7862, 
pp.  10-12;  cf.  Cd.  3108,  pp.  14-19- 

Private  Tulley  of  the  Royal  Marines  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Antwerp  in  1914,  when  he  weighed 
fourteen  stone.  Through  maltreatment  and 
medical  neglect  he  developed  tuberculosis  and 
arrived  in  England  "extremely  emaciated"  as  an 
exchanged  prisoner  early  in  1916.  He  died  a 
fortnight  later  in  Millbank  Hospital,  weighing 
fiv^e  stone. — Question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  15,  1916,  when,  however,  it  was  officially 
stated  that  there  was  no  record  of  his  weight  at 
death.  The  figure  given  is,  if  unofficial,  ac- 
curate. 

Evidence  was  given  by  Major  Priestley  and 
other  British  medical  officers  of  the  condition  of 
the  British  prisoners  in  the  typhus-infested  camp 
at  Wittenberg  during  1915.  The  typhus  infec- 
tion is  carried  by  lice  which  are  found  on  all 
soldiers  subject  to  campaigning  conditions. 
When  the  epidemic  broke  out  the  German  medi- 
cal staff  fled.  There  was  no  soap.  The  food 
ration  for  the  sick  was  a  small  roll  and  half  a  cup 
of  milk  a  day.  The  sick  were  lying,  filthily  dirty, 
and  many  of  them  on  the  floor,  without  beds  or 
mattresses.  "  Major  Priestley  saw  delirious  men 
waving  arms  brown  to  the  elbow  with  faecal 
matter.  The  patients  were  alive  with  vermin; 
in  the  half  light  he  attempted  to  brush  what  he 
took  to  be  an  accumulation  of  dust  from  the  folds 
of  a  patient's  clothes  and  he  discovered  it  to  be 
a  moving  mass  of  lice."     When  the  soldiers  died 
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their  coffins  were  jeered  at  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wittenberg,  **who  stood  outside  the  wire  and 
were  permitted  to  insult  their  [the  British]  dead." 
Dr.  Aschenbach,  a  prominent  German  official, 
curtly  refused  a  request  for  an  urgent  medical 
requisite  with  the  words  "Schweine  Englander." 
— Cd.  8224. 

At  this  camp  Mr.  Osborne,  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Berlin,  reported  complaints 
that  one  of  the  watchmen  kept  a  large  and  fierce 
dog  "which  had  attacked  and  torn  the  clothes 
of  several  of  the  prisoners,"  and  stated  that  "all 
evidence  of  kindly  and  humane  feeling  between 
the  authorities  and  the  prisoners  was  lacking." 
Mr.  Gerard,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  paid 
a  visit  to  this  same  camp  in  November,  191 5,  and 
reported  that  his  impression  was  "distinctly  un- 
favourable." 

There  w^as  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  the  British  prisoners 
in  late  1915  and  1916,  due  (a)  to  fear  of  reprisals, 
as  the  number  of  German  prisoners  in  British 
hands  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  total 
of  British  prisoners  in  German  hands  at  the  end 
of  1915;  (h)  to  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Embassy  to  put  down  brutality. 

(2)  Crimes  against  Non-combatants  on  Land 

Use  of  Non-combatants  as  Screens, — Lieu- 
tenant Eberlein,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Munchener    Neneste    Nachrichten,    October    7, 
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1914,  in  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Saint-Di^ 
by  the  Bavarians,  stated  that  he  had  to  barricade 
himself  in  a  house  against  the  French  troops. 
"We  had  seized  three  civilians,  and  a  capital 
idea  entered  my  head.  We  clapped  them  down 
on  chairs  and  made  them  understand  that  they 
must  sit  on  these  chairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  ...  I  pitied  them,  but  the  plan  was  im- 
mediately efficacious;  the  enfilading  fire  from 
the  houses  on  us  diminished  at  once.  .  .  .  The 

reserve  regiment  which  entered  Saint-Die 

from  the  north  had  experiences  very  similar  to 
our  own.  Four  civilians  whom  they,  like  our- 
selves, forced  to  sit  in  the  street,  were  killed  by 
French  bullets.  I  saw  them  myself  stretched  out 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  street."  The 
Munchener  Neueste  Nachrichten  recorded  no 
protest  against  this  story. — Passage  reproduced 
in  facsimile,  Bedier,  20. 

Verdict  of  the  Bryce  Committee:  "That  the 
rules  and  usages  of  w-ar  were  frequently  broken 
fby  the  Germans],  particularly  by  the  using  of 
civilians,  including  women  and  children,  as  a 
shield  for  advancing  forces  exposed  to  fire." — 
Report  of  Committee,  p.  61. 

"During  the  attack  on  the  village  of  Autriche 
which  Lieutenant  Courtois  (of  the  French  army) 
had  entered  with  his  section,  he  saw  that  all 
the  women  and  children  of  the  place  were  put 
at  the  windows  with  the  Germans  behind  them. 
.  .  .  He  and  some  dozen  of  his  men  were  struck 
down  by  a  volley." — Report  of  Major  Hennoe- 
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^en,  354th  (French  Infantry)  Reg^iment,  of 
events  on  September  23,  1914.     (Bland,  p.  320.) 

Murder  of  Women  and  Children. — P.  Spiel- 
mann,  Ersatz  Battalion,  ist  Guard  Infantry 
Brigade,  wrote  in  his  diary  of  a  massacre  of 
people  in  a  village  near  Blamont  on  September 
I,  1914:  "It  was  horrible;  blood  was  spattered 
on  all  the  houses;  as  for  the  faces  of  the  dead 
they  were  hideous.  Among  them'  were  many 
old  women,  old  men,  and  one  woman  with  child, 
all  horrible  to  look  at,  and  three  children  cling- 
ing to  one  another  and  killed  in  this  position. 
This  morning  all  the  survivors  were  expelled.  I 
saw  a  mother  with  two  little  children ;  one  had 
a  huge  wound  on  its  head  and  one  eye  put  out." 
— Facsimile  in  Bedier,  8. 

Unsigned  diary:  "Langeviller  (August  22); 
village  destroyed  by  the  nth  Pioneers.  Three 
women  hanged  to  trees."  Same  diary,  August 
30:  '*We  destroyed  eight  houses  with  their  in- 
habitants. In  one  of  them  we  bayoneted 
two  men  with  their  wives  and  a  frirl  of  ei^-h- 
teen.  The  girl  all  but  melted  me ;  her  look  was 
so  full  of  innocence.  But  we  could  not  repress 
the  excitement  of  the  troops;  at  such  moments 
they  are  beasts,  not  men." — Bedier,  in  facsimile, 
15-17- 

Wholesale  Massacres  of-  Civilians. — Diary  of 
Philipp,  178th  Regiment  of  Infantry:  ''At  the 
entrance  to  the  village  (near  Dinant)  lay  about 
fifty  dead  civilians,  shot  for  having  fired  upon 
our  troops  from  ambulances.     In  the  course  of 
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the  nie;-ht  many  others  were  shot,  so  that  we 
counted  over  two  hundred.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, lamp  in  hand,  were  forced  to  look  on  at  the 
horrible  scene." — B^dier,  facsimile,  12. 

Diary  of  officer  in  this  regiment,  name  un- 
known :  "The  men  simply  threw  the  males  of 
the  village  into  the  flames." — B^dier,  11. 

Diary  of  a  soldier  of  the  32nd  Reserve  In- 
fantry Regiment:  "Creil,  September  3.  The 
iron  bridge  was  blown  up.  Because  of  this  the 
streets  were  set  on  fire  and  the  civilians  shot." 
[The  bridge  was  blown  up  by  the  French  troops, 
not  by  the  inhabitants.] — B^dier,  9. 

Diary  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  49th  Infantry 
Regiment  :  "At  Vis6  it  was  more  appalling  .  .  . 
a  fusillade  broke  out  in  all  the  houses.  The 
Pioneers  replied.  (In  reality  they  fired  blindly 
at  random  and  to  some  extent  fired  on  one 
another.)  Because  of  this  the  whole  town  was 
burnt.  In  addition  375  men  were  shot." — Fac- 
simile in  Dampierre,  L'Allemagne  et  le  Droit 
des  Gens,  p.  217. 

"In  these  terrible  days  at  Dinant  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  more  than  800  people  were 
killed,  among  whom  were  many  women  and  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  They  began  by  shooting  fifty-three 
civilians.  .  .  .  For  three  days  women  and  chil- 
dren were  shut  up  in  little  rooms,  without  even 
a  chair,  and  the  wretched  creatures  passed  these 
three  days  on  the  stone  floor  almost  without  food  ; 
four  of  them  gave  birth  to  children  in  these  ter- 
rible conditions.  .  .  .  The  women  and  children 
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were  separated  from  the  men  and  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  little  square.  Then  firing- 
parties  drew  up  between  the  two  groups  and  153 
hapless  men  fell  with  the  death-rattle." — Evidence 
of  a  Dutch  subject,  M.  Staller,  in  the  Dutch 
Telegraaf,  translated  in  the  Temps,  December  19, 
1914.  This  massacre  was  caused  by  the  loss 
which  the  French  troops  had  inflicted  on  the 
Germans. 

Particulars  of  massacres  at  Louvain,  Andenne, 
Liege,  and  Aerschot  are  contained  in  the  Bryce 
Report  and  Appendix. 

Rape  of  Women. — Diary  of  J.  van  der  Schoot, 
39th  Reserve  Infantry:  '*We  copulated  and 
caroused  through  the  streets  of  Li^ge." — Docu- 
ment in  Appendix  to  the  Bryce  Report. — 
Cd.    7895,    p.    173. 

See,  too,  this  statement  from  the  diary  of  a 
soldier  of  the  12th  Infantry  of  Reserve,  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  in  Bedier,  p.  25  :  "Last  night 
a  man  of  the  Landwehr,  more  than  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  married,  tried  to  violate  the  quite 
young  daughter  of  the  man  in  whose  house  he 
was  quartered;  when  the  father  came  upon  the 
scene,  he  held  his  bayonet  to  his  breast." 

Report  of  the  French  police  at  La  Ferte- 
Gaucher  :  "The  Germans  .  .  .  returned  in  the 
evening  intoxicated;  they  then  violated  the 
young  woman  Y.  and  Mme.  X."  This  report  is 
accompanied  by  the  statement  of  the  two  women. 
— Bland,  93-7.  In  this  same  neighbourhood 
two  wounded  British  cavalrymen  were  murdered 
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by  the  Germans. — French  Official  Report,   De- 
cember 17,   1914. 

Much  evidence  is  contained  in  the  official 
French  and  Belg"ian  Reports  which  shows  that 
these  outrag^es  were  not  isolated  events,  but  oc- 
curred in  almost  every  district  and  in  larg-e 
number.  For  example,  at  Bailleul,  occupied  by 
a  German  cavalry  regiment  for  only  eight  days, 
there  were  thirty  cases  of  outrages  on  women 
sworn  to  and  authenticated  generally  by  medical 
certificates,  and  the  actual  number  of  outrages 
is  estimated  at  sixty. — J.  H.  Morgan,  German 
Atrocities,  p.  57. 

Torture  of  Women. — A  British  officer  heard 
shrieks  in  the  night  behind  the  German  trenches 
at  Richebourg  TAvoue;  when  the  British  troops 
stormed  the  position  next  day  a  girl  "was  found 
naked  on  the  ground  '  pegged  out  '  in  the  form 
of  a  crucifix." — Morgan,  p.  63. 

Forced  Labour  a7id  Deportation  of  Women 
and  Men. — In  a  note  issued  July  25,  1916,  the 
French  Government  challenged  Germany  to 
permit  neutral  Powers  to  inquire  into  the  seizure 
of  non-combatants  at  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tour- 
coing,  in  April,  1916.  The  facts  were  that  22,000 
girls  over  twenty,  women  and  men  in  these 
French  towns,  then  in  enemy  occupation,  were 
seized  by  German  soldiers  from  regiments  de- 
feated at  Verdun,  and  carried  off  in  droves,  all 
together,  pell-mell.  The  men  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  forced  labour  on  the  land,  on  roads, 
and    in    the    manufacture    of    munitions.     The 
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women  were  to  cook  and  wash  for  the  soldiers 
and  to  replace  the  officers'  orderlies.  Evidence 
was  produced  showing  that  3^oung  women  had 
been  forced  to  work  for  the  enemy  under  fire, 
had  been  brutally  ill-used,  had  been  miserably 
fed,  and  in  some  cases  had  been  flog-ged. 

The  German  Government  refused  to  allow  any 
neutral  State  to  inquire  into  the  facts. — See  Les 
AUemands  a  Lille,  French  official  publication. 

Pillage. — A  German  post  card  (photographed 
in  Dampierre,  p.  175)  shows  German  soldiers 
actually  engaged  in  the  process  of  systematic- 
ally stripping  a  house  at  Villers-la-Montagne. 
A  German  document  signed  by  a  high  officer  of 
the  German  2nd  Infantry  Division  (photographed 
in  Dampierre,  p.  174)  orders  **this  cantonment 
not  to  be  pillaged." 

A  diary  of  a  private  of  the  65th  Landwehr  says 
of  certain  German  troops  :  "Thev  do  not  behave 
as  soldiers,  but  as  highwaymen,  bandits,  and 
brigands." — Facsimile  in  B^dier,  p.  24,  w^ith 
many  similar  passages  from  other  diaries. 

A  series  of  documents  discovered  on  Germans 
(photographed  in  Dampierre,  pp.  177-180)  shows 
that  prisoners  were  plundered  of  their  money 
and  the  money  divided  between  the  officers  and 
men.  The  names  of  Captain  Kriipper  and  Lieu- 
tenants Winterhoff  and  Caspari  occur  as  sharing 
the  responsibility  for  this  breach  of  the  laws 
of  war. 

Dr.  Gustav  Streseman,  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag    (in    Das    Deutsche    Wirtschaftsleben 
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im  Kriege,  p.  50),  stated  in  1915,  in  answer  to  a 
complaint  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  Belgium  had  been  methodically  pillaged  of 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods:  "This 
pillage  has  also  been  effected  in  France  so  far 
as  concerns  the  textile  and  engineering  indus- 
tries ...  so  that  now  the  losses  inflicted  on 
France  must  reach  several  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling." 

General    von   Hissing    not   only   admitted   but 

defended  the  pillage  of  Belgium.  ''Without  coal 
what  would  have  become  of  our  policy  of  in- 
dustrial exchange,  not  only  with  Holland,  but 
also  with  far  distant  northern  countries?  The 
annual  Belgian  production  of  23,000,000  tons  of 
coal  has  given  us  a  monopoly  on  the  Continent 
which  has  helped  to  maintain  our  vitality."— 
(General  von  Bissing's  Testament.) 

Arson,— Photographs  of  villages  wantonly 
burnt  by  the  Germans  appear  on  their  own  pic- 
ture post  cards,  some  of  which  have  been  repro- 
duced.—(Dampierre,  p.  172,  gives  such  a  post 
card  of  Etain,  which  the  enemy  has  christened 

Eton.) 

Numerous  German  diaries  record  the  burning 
of  villages,  usually  on  the  excuse  that  the  German 
troops  were  fired  on,  though  in  almost  every  such 
case  where  there  was  firing  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  proceeded  from  uniformed  and  organised 
French  troops.  For  example,  the  diary  of  a  war- 
rant officer  of  the  117th  Infantry  says:  "Ap- 
proaching the  Meuse  we  draw  a  violent  fire  from 
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infantry  and  machine-guns  on  the  fringe  of 
the  wood  on  the  farther  bank.  The  enemy 
retired.  The  village  (of  Villers-sur-Meuse)  was 
burnt." 

The  pretext  that  the  French  and  Belgian  popu- 
lation was  armed  was  advanced  in  some  quarters 
as  an  excuse  for  these  outrages.  The  statement 
was  not  generally  true,  though,  even  if  it  were, 
The  Hague  Convention  permits  the  spontaneous 
defence  of  its  native  country  by  an  invaded  popu- 
lation. But  in  East  Prussia  where  the  whole 
German  civilian  population  was  armed  and  re- 
peatedly attacked  the  Russian  troops,  when  some 
small  portion  of  Memel  was  burnt,  the  German 
Government  in  a  note  denounced  this  as  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  war — thereby  condemning  its 
own  conduct  in  Belgium — and  stated  that  ten 
Russian  villages  would  be  burnt  for  each 
German  one. 

The  Official  Report  of  the  French  Commission 
appointed  to  investigate  acts  committed  by  the 
enemy  in  violation  of  International  Law  sums  up 
the  behaviour  of  the  German  troops  in  the 
evacuated  territory  in  these  words:  "After  they 
had  been  pillaged,  houses,  chateaux,  and^  farms 
were  destroyed  by  means  of  explosives,  or  were 
set  on  fire  or  demolished  with  pickaxes.  .  .  . 
Chauny,  a  manufacturing  town  of  nearly  ii,ooo 
inhabitants,  is  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  save 
for  the  suburb  of  Le  Bronage.  .  .  .  One  has  only 
to  look  at  all  these  ruins  to  recognise  that  they 
were   not   heaped  one   upon   another  merely  for 
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military  reasons,  and  that  the  desire  to  injure  was 
the  essential  motive." 

Destruction    of    Historic    Buildings    and    Ob- 
jects  of    Art.— At    Louvain,    by    the    admission 
of     Miss      Emily      Hobhouse,      one-eighth     of 
the     city     was     destroyed.       The     number     of 
houses   burnt    was    894    in    Louvain    itself    and 
500   in  the  suburbs,   and  among  the   buildings 
destroyed   was  the   University   library   with    its 
archives   and   collection    of    unpublished   manu- 
scripts.    M.  Grondijs,  a  Dutch  professor,  a  dis- 
passionate   neutral    eye-witness,    has    given    an 
account  of  this  crime  and  of  the  temper  in  which 
it  was  committed.     He  quotes  a  German  officer 
who  told  his  men  :  "As  yet  we  have  burnt  only 
villages  .  .   .    now   we    are    beginning   to    burn 
towns.     Louvain  will  be  the  first."     He  records 
a  dialogue  with  a  German  soldier  whom  he  asked 
how  the  Germans  knew  who  had  fired  on  them, 
to  which  the  man  replied,  "Do  you  imagine  we 
trouble  to  search  thoroughly  on  a  dark  night?" 
He  describes  the  deliberate  burning  of  a  church, 
and,  if  the  Germans  tried  to  prevent  the  fire — 
which,  as  he  said,  they  had  lighted  themselves— 
from  spreading  in  the  direction  of  the  town  hall, 
he   points   out   that   the    German    Headquarters 
were  in  that  building.— Facts  concerning   Lou- 
vain will  be  found  in  R.  Narsy,  Le  Supplice  de 
Louvain,  which  also  contains  and  analyses  the 
German  "explanations." 

Rheims  Cathedral  was  repeatedly  and  deliber- 
ately shelled  by  the  Germans,  on  the  false  excuse 
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that  there  was  an  observation  post  on  the  tower. 
The  Germans  stated  that  the  bombardment  be^an 
on  September  20,  1914,  when  a  white  flag  was 
dishonourably  show^n  on  the  cathedral;  the  actual 
date  when  the  bombardment  began  was,  how- 
ever, September  19,  the  day  before  the  pretended 
offence.  General  von  Disfurt,  a  German  officer 
of  distinction,  wTOte  of  this  in  the  Tag:  "The 
meanest  grave  of  one  of  our  soldiers  is  more 
venerable  than  all  the  cathedrals,  all  the  art 
treasures  of  the  world." 

The  facts  regarding  Rheims  will  be  found  in 
La  Basilique  Devastee,  by  "Vindex."  The  state 
of  the  cathedral  is  the  proof  of  the  charges 
against  the  Germans. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  St.  Ouentin  has 
been  practically  destroyed,  the  Germans  announc- 
ing the  fact  to  the  world  by  accusing  the  French 
of  being  the  cause  of  it. 

At  Senlis  and  Ypres  similar  wanton  damage 
was  done,  and  there  again  the  ruins  bear  their 
testimony  against  the  German  command. 

Sacrilege. — Diary  of  a  soldier  of  the  12th  In- 
fantry, III.  Reserve  Corps:  "A  man  entered 
the  sacristy  where  was  the  Holy  Sacrament  (out 
of  respect  a  Protestant  had  refused  to  sleep 
there)  :  he  left  there  a  great  mass  of  excrement." 
— Photographic  facsimile  in  B^dier,  25.  Refer- 
ences to  photographs  and  documents  in  L'AUe- 
magne  et  les  Allies  devant  la  Conscience  Chreti- 
enne,  pp.  r.y^-^jj. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope,  in  the  interview  with 
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M.  Laudet,  said  :  "You  ask  me  if  1  condemn,  in 
principle,  the  atrocities  committed.  In  principle 
— that  is  not  enough.  I  condemn  them  con- 
cretely. All  the  world  knows  that  Germany  has 
committed  them.'' — UAllemagne  et  les  Allies 
devant  la  Conscience  Chretienne,  p.  170. 

Murder  of  Priests. — Cardinal  Mercier,  the 
saintly  Archbishop  of  Malines,  in  a  letter  to  the 
German  Governor,  stated:  "The  names  of  the 
priests  and  of  members  of  the  religious  orders 
in  the  diocese  of  Malines  who,  to  my  knowledge, 
have  been  put  to  death  by  the  German  troops 
are  :  Dupierreux,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  Sebas- 
tian Allard,  of  the  Congregation  of  Josephites; 
Brother  Candide,  of  the  Congregation  of  Brothers 
of  Our  Lady  of  Pity;  Father  Vincent;  Professor 
Carette;  Lombaert,  Goris,  de  Clerck,  Dergent, 
Wouters,  Van  Bladel,  parish  priests.  .  .  .  The 
body  of  the  priest  at  Herent  has  been  recovered 
at  Louvain  and  identified.  Other  figures  which 
I  gave  in  my  pastoral  letter  must  to-day  (Janu- 
ary 24,  191 5)  be  increased;  thus  at  Aerschot  I 
gave  91  victims  as  the  figure;  the  total  of  bodies 
exhumed  is  143."  He  called  for  a  commission 
of  inquiry  composed  in  equal  parts  of  Belgians 
and  Germans,  and  presided  over  by  a  neutral 
representative.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  de- 
mand. An  inquiry  was  made,  however,  by  a 
priest  dispatched  by  Cardinal  Piffl,  Archbishop 
of  Vienna,  the  results  of  which  were  damning, 
and  were  never  published  in  the  German  Press. 
— Lettre  de  VEpiscopate  Beige  aux  Cardinaux, 
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Texte  Officiel,   Xo.   72   of   Pages  Actuelles,   pp. 
32-3  and  36. 

III. — Crimes  Committed  by  the  German  Air 

Forces. 

Bombing  of  Non-combatants  and  Open 
Towns. — In  the  Zeppelin  raids  on  Great  Britain 
bombs  were  consistently  dropped  on  small  towns 
and  residential  districts  of  large  towns.  Mili- 
tary works  were  avoided;  in  general  the  Ger- 
man airships  were  nowhere  near  munition  works. 
Full  statements  by  neutrals  have  been  published 
on  this  head.  Down  to  September  4,  1916,  '^52 
persons  had  been  killed  and  799  injured — almost 
all  non-combatants  and  many  of  them  women 
and  children — in  German  air  raids.  The  writer 
is  able  to  say,  after  personally  examining  the 
bomb-discharging  apparatus  in  L  33,  that  it  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  hitting  any  target 
out  of  the  question  at  a  height  of  5,000  feet  or 
more,  at  which  these  airships  attack. 

There  were  two  large  aeroplane  raids  upon 
London,  both  of  which  caused  considerable  loss 
of  life.  The  first  of  these  took  place  on  June  13, 
1917,  and  caused  the  death  of  157  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  432  were  injured.  Of  the  casual- 
ties, 142  were  small  children,  some  being  killed  at 
school.  The  second  attack  on  London  was  on 
July  7.  The  raid  was  made  by  twenty  large 
Gotha  machines  and  59  persons  were  killed  and 
193  injured. 
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"The  attack  of  bombardment  by  any  means 
whatever  of  undefended  towns,  villages,  dwel- 
lings, or  buildings"  is  forbidden  by  Article  25 
of  The  Hague  Convention  of  1907; 

Attacks  by  German  Aircraft  on  Neutral  Ves- 
sels without  Warning  or  Regard  for  the  Safety 
of  Those  on  Board. — On  April  26,  1916,  the 
United  States  oil  steamer  Gushing,  of  7,000  tons, 
flying  the  United  States  flag,  with  her  name 
painted  on  her  side  in  letters  6  feet  high,  was 
attacked  north  of  the  Maas  Lightship  by  a  Ger- 
man aeroplane,  w'hich  dropped  three  bombs 
aimed  at  her.  One  struck  the  stern  rail  and 
exploded,  nearly  killing  several  of  her  crew. 

The  United  States  protested,  and  directed  its 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  demand  explanations. 

Similar  attacks  were  made  by  German  sea- 
planes No.  79  and  85  on  the  Dutch  vessels 
Hihernia  (March,  191 5),  and  's  Gravenhage 
(May,  1915);  b}^  two  German  aeroplanes  on  the 
Greek  steamer  Miron  in  the  ^gean ;  and  by 
Zeppelins  on  the  Danish  steamer  Alexy  and  the 
Norwegian  steamer  Uranus  (April,  191 5).  Since 
that  date  they  have  been  reported  from  time  to 
time. 

IV. — Crimes  Committed  by  the  German  Sea 

Forces. 

Submarine  Murders. — "Great  ships  like  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Arabic,  and  pure  passenger 
ships,  like  the  Stissex,  have  been  attacked  with- 
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out  any  warnine^,  often  before  they  were  aware 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  an  armed  enemy 
ship,  and  the  life  of  non-combatants,  passeng^ers, 
and  crews  was  indiscriminately  destroyed  in  a 
manner  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  only  regard  as  wanton  and  lacking- 
every  justification.  Indeed,  no  limit  was  set  to 
the  .  .  .  destruction  of  merchantmen  of  every 
kind  and  nationality  outside  the  waters  w^hich  the 
Imperial  (German)  Government  had  been 
pleased  to  indicate  as  within  the  w-ar  zone.  The 
list  of  Americans  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  ves- 
sels thus  attacked  .  .  .  has  risen  to  hundreds." 
— United  States  Note  of  April,  1916,  to  Germany. 

The  greatest  of  these  crimes,  thus  branded  by 
a  neutral  Government,  was  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  on  May  7,  191 5,  when  1,400  men, 
women,  and  children  were  drowned. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  medal  struck  in 
Germany  to  celebrate  the  event.  On  the  obverse 
is  a  crowd  of  Americans  taking  tickets  w^hich 
are  given  them  by  a  skeleton,  with  the  motto 
Geschdft  ilber  Alles :  "Business  above  every- 
thing." On  the  reverse  is  the  Lusitania  sink- 
ing, with  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  she 
was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  on  May  5, 
1915  (the  real  date  was  May  7),  and  above  the 
ship  is  the  motto  :  "No  contraband."  She  has  a 
ram  in  her  stem  and  on  her  deck  is  an  aero- 
plane. The  medal  is  by  Goetz. — The  Times, 
July  14,  1916. 

The  German  Government  at  the  end  of  January, 
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1917,  announced  that  on  February  i  she  would 
bro^in  an  unrestricted  eanipaiii^n  in  \vbi(h  sbe 
would  use  "all  means"  to  prevent  any  sea  tralVic 
witb  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  tbe  allied 
Mediterranean  bases.  By  this  action  the  Germans 
threw  overboard  all  pretence  to  act  in  accordance 
with  International  Law  or  even  with  the  element- 
ary dictates  of  humanity. 

Use  of  Mines. — Mines  were  scattered  by  the 
Germans  in  enormous  quantities  outside  terri- 
torial waters,  on  the  hi^h  seas,  in  the  track  of 
neutral  shipping,  without  warning.  Thus,  in  the 
opening'  davs  of  the  war,  large  mine-fields  were 
laid  in  the  North  Sea  outside  British  waters,  off 
Lowestoft,  Hull,  and  Newcastle.  Off  Lowestoft 
the  mine-field  ran  out  to  a  distance  of  fiftv  miles 
or  more  from  the  coast.  Large  numbers  of 
neutral  vessels  struck  German  mines  and  were 
sunk  or  badly  damaged  by  them — to  give 
examples,  Carih,  U.S.  steamer,  sunk  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1915,  in  the  North  Sea;  Amstel,  Dutch 
steamer,  mined  and  sunk  on  March  28;  Folke, 
Swedish,  mined  and  sunk  on  April  14;  Lilian 
Drost,  Danish,  mined  and  sunk  on  May  15. 
Mines  were  scattered  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
in  the  autumn  of  1914  on  the  route  of  neutral  as 
well  as  British  shipping  to  the  United  States. 

This  question  of  laying  mines  outside  terri- 
torial waters  was  raised  at  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  by  the  British  Government,  when 
the  German  representative.  Baron  Marschall  von 
Bieberstein,  said  in  answer  to  a  British  proposal 
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to  forbid  mines  as  inhuman  and  dang^erous  to 
neutrals:  "The  officers  of  the  German  Navy,  1 
sav  it  loudly,  will  always  fulfil  in  the  strictest 
fashion  the  duties  which  the  unwTitten  law  of 
humanity  and  of  civilisation  lay  on  them." — 
Cd.  4,081.  Protocols  of  the  Second  Peace  Con- 
ference, p.  55. 

Wanton  Bombardment  of  Open  Towns. — On 
December  16,  1914,  the  German  battle  cruisers 
under  Admiral  Hipper  shelled  Whitby,  Scar- 
borough, and  the  Hartlepools,  killing  150  non- 
combatants,  many  of  whom  were  women  and 
children,  and  wounding  over  400.  No  notice 
was  given  ;  no  naval  operations  were  undertaken  ; 
the  fire  was  directed  at  houses  and  residential 
districts.  On  April  25,  1916,  a  similar  purpose- 
less attack  was  made  on  Lowestoft  and  Yar- 
mouth, but  on  this  occasion  only  very  trifling 
loss  was  inflicted. 

This  conduct  was  forbidden  by  The  Hague 
Conventions. 

•  Torpedoing  of  Hospital  Ships. — On  Feb- 
ruary 2,  19 1 5,  a  torpedo  was  fired  by  a  German 
submarine  at  the  British  hospital  ship  Asturias, 
while  it  was  still  daylight.  The  torpedo  missed 
owing  to  the  skilful  seamanship  of  the  captain. 
The  fact  was  not  denied  bv  the  German  Ad- 
miralty, but  it  pretended  that  the  torpedo  was 
fired  in  the  dark.  On  November  21,  1916,  a 
German  submarine  torpedoed  or  sank  by  a  mine 
the  hospital  ship  Britannic;  on  November  24, 
1916,  the  hospital  ship  Braemar  Castle. 
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At  the  beginning  of  191 7  Germany  declared 
that  she  would  sink  all  hospital  ships  passing 
between  Britain  and  France;  but  the  effect  upon 
neutrals  of  this  barbarous  action  was  so  great 
that  after  a  few  months  the  policy  was  abandoned 
and  hospital  ships  were  allowed  free  passage  pro- 
\'ided  they  carried  Spanish  officers  who  would 
vouch  for  the  vessels  being  restricted  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  designed. 

Murder  of  Captain  Fryatt. — On  June  23,  1916, 
the  British  passenger  steamer  Brussels,  Captain 
Charles  Fryatt,  was  captured  by  German  torpedo 
craft  off  Zeebrugge.  He  was  separated  from  the 
other  British  subjects  on  board  the  ship, 
tried  by  court-martial  on  July  27,  and  sentenced 
to  death  on  the  charge  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  acting  as  '*a  franc-tireur."  He  was  shot  after 
the  German  Emperor  and  the  German  Head- 
quarters Staff  and  Admiralty  at  a  council  had 
determined  to  put  him  to  death. 

The  offence  imputed  to  him  was  that  on  March 
28,  19 1 5,  he  had  tried  to  ram  a  submarine  which 
was  attempting  to  sink  him.  That  he  had  done 
so  is  not  denied  :  he  was  acting  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  British  Admiralty,  which  acted 
on  the  immemorial  and  undisputed  law  of  the 
sea,  an  element  on  which  the  Germans  were  new- 
comers. 

In  Article  2  of  the  Appendix  to  the  German 
Naval  Prize  Regulations,  issued  in  Berlin  on 
June  22,  1914,  for  the  purpose  of  this  war,  it 
was  laid  down  that  **  if  an  armed  enemy  merchant 
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vessel  offers  armed  resistance  .  .  .  the  crew  are 
to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war"  (and  not  to 
be  shot). 

No  "  f  ranc-tireur "  crime,  whatever  that  is, 
exists  at  sea.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  of  the 
United  States,  laid  down  the  law  that  a  belli- 
g^erent  vessel  has  a  perfect  right  to  arm  in  her 
own  defence.  The  British  Lord  Stowell  said 
that  if  the  master  of  a  merchant  ship  does  his 
best  to  save  his  ship  by  gun-fire  or  otherwise, 
'*no  duty  is  violated  by  such  act  on  his  part.  .  . 
He  may  run  from  the  sea-wolf,  or  he  may,  if  he 
can,  kill  it."  The  principle  was  accepted  by  the 
German  jurists  Wehberg  and  Perels  on  the  very 
eve  of  war. 

The  modern  U.S.  Naval  War  Code,  Italian 
Code,  and  Russian  Prize  Regulations  recognise 
the  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to  defend  herself. — 
Pearce  Higgins,  Armed  Merchant  Ships,  which 
contains  a  masterly  summary  of  the  law  on  the 
subject,  and  demolishes  the  German  Admiralty's 
pretexts. 

V. — German  Outrages  in  the  United  States. 

Levyi'^g  of  War  in  Neutral  Countries  on  the 
Allies  and  on  Subjects  of  those  Neutral  Coun- 
tries, engaged  in  Legitimate  Trade  with  the 
Allies. — The  German  and  Austrian  Embassies  in 
the  United  States  and  their  agents  (i)  paid  for 
attacks  on  Canadian  territory;  thus  the  cheque 
paid  for  the  destruction  of  an  important  bridge 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  by  a  German 
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agent  named  Horn  on  February  2,  1915,  was 
found  in  the  German  papers  seized  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  luggage  of  Captain  von 
Papen,  the  German  Military  Attach^  at  Wash- 
ington.— Cd.  8,174,  p.  17;  cf.  also  Cd.  8,232. 
(2)  Arranged  strikes  in  American  factories  mak- 
ing munitions  for  the  Allied  Governments. 
"  We  must  send  so-called  '  soap-box '  orators 
who  will  know,  and  so  start  a  useful  agitation. 
We  shall  want  money  for  popular  meetings. .  . . 
We  must  stir  up  men's  feelings."  A  document 
containing  this  passage,  prepared  by  the  editor 
of  the  German-subventioned  Szahadsag,  was  en- 
closed by  Dr.  Dumba,  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and 
was  captured  by  the  British  authorities  in  the 
papers  carried  by  J.  F.  J.  Archibald. — Cd.  8,012, 
p.  II.  (3)  Planned  explosions  or  fires  in  muni- 
tion factories  which  caused  heavy  loss  of  life 
among  American  subjects,  as  at  Wilmington, 
September  i,  1915;  in  the  Bethlehem,  Baldwin, 
and  Roebling  Works,  in  November,  1915; 
in  the  Dupont  Works,  December  i,  when 
thirty-one  men  were  killed ;  while  Hopew^ell, 
where  lived  the  men  employed  in  one  of  the 
Dupont  Powder  Works,  was  set  on  fire  and  des- 
troyed on  December  9.  Many  documents  bear- 
ing on  these  and  other  crimes  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  authorities. 

In  191 7  it  was  discovered  that  Germany, 
through,  her  diplomatic  agents  at  New  York,  had 
actuallv    been    sounding    Mexico   as    to    taking 
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action  against  tlie  United  States  in  the  event  of. 
war  between  Germany  and  America.  Japan  was 
also  to  be  involved  with  the  United  States. 
Zimmerman,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  even  then 
defended  the  policy  when  it  became  known. 

To  complete  this  summary,  which  only  gives 
typical  crimes  and  does  not  exhaust  the  vast 
catalogue  of  German  outrages  and  atrocities, 
committed  as  these  have  been  on  every  front 
and  in  every  field,  certain  passages  from  the 
famous  German  War  Book  may  be  quoted  to 
show  the  German  frame  of  mind.  They  are 
taken  from  the  admirable  translation  by  Professor 
Morgan  : 

"International  law  is  in  no  way  opposed  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  crimes  of  third  parties 
(assassination,  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  the 
like)  to  the  prejudice  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The 
ugly  and  immoral  aspect  of  such  methods  cannot 
affect  the  recognition  of  their  lawfulness." — 
p.  86. 

"Certain  severities  are  indispensable  to  war — 
nay,  more,  .  .  .  the  only  true  humanity  very 
often  lies  in  a  ruthless  application  of  them." — 

p.  55. 

"  By  the  law  of  war  is  meant  not  a  lex  scripta, 

.  .  .  but  only  a  reciprocity  of  mutual  agreement ; 
a  limitation  of  arbitrary  behaviour  .  .  .  for  the 
observance  of  which  there  exists  no  express  sanc- 
tion, but  only  the  fear  of  reprisals." — p.  54. 
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